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PREFACE. 

* TO shew that one Mipreme. omnipotent, eternal God created the Dnivert.e. and by 
bia altnif bty fiat ipake all worlda into esUtence, witb all beiof s whi^h inhabit tbem— 
tl»t bis anperintendia; providence preaervei and g^overns all things ; that his wisdom 
regulates and controls all events -, that the smallest as well as the Tamest are equally 
the objects of bis care ; »* not a sparrow falleth to the ground without his notice, and 
even the hairs of our heads nfe all nambered,** is the great object of this work— but 
more particalarly of the first part. 

To accomplish this object with the most forcible demonstration and conviction, I 
have shewn the great designs of God in the government of men, by oofoldiog a suc- 
cession of prophecies, by which heaunooticed a grand snccession of events, through 
the inspiration of hi« prophets, from the fall of man down to this day, and to eootintte 
to the end of the world. 

To enforce this eonvictioa, I have recorded a narrative of the most important events 
which have fulfilled these prophecies, in regular succession, from the first promise of 
Ood to Adam, down to this day, as they stand recorded by the most approved histori- 
ans. In tbu narrative it clearlv appears, that all the historians, through all ages of 
the World* have done no ipore tnan record the will and goveroment of God, as pre- 
dicted by bis inspired prophets, hundreds and thousands of yei^s before they were aa- 
ComplishedL r 

To render the design^of this narrative as clear and forcible as possible, I have not 
only confined it to those nations who were the immediate subjects of the prophecies, 
Ibatto such parts of their history as immediately regards the aecompli»bment of these 
^reat events. Thai part of the history of the iour great empires, noticed in the great 
image of Neboehadnexsar and Daniers four beasts, as regards their governments, 
laws, manners, and eostoms, together with a sketch of the history of the othet great 
kingdoms and empires not immediately cooaected with the prophecies, I have noticed 
separately by way of Appendix. 

All prophecr was given by inspiration of God, and all ancient prophecy through 
the prophets or the ancient Jewish Church, which sprang from the family of Abra- 
ham, and regarded those nations only which were connected with the Jewish history. 
This was alfthat was necessary ,.>-both in its extent and doratioD— to shew that the 
foveroment of God is both universal and eternal. 

The history of the other great nations is of importance to be known and studied, 

^ as ancient-monuments of wisdom, virtue, patience, fortitude, industry, arts and arms— 

' and their systems and maxims of government have proved useful and important models 

to after ages ; have led to the improvements of the age in which we live, and to the 

perfection of that well balanced system of government which we enjoy. 

The luxury and corruptions which folbwed ail the great conquests ; tho F?*' 
trations of the virtues by those very cotroptionM, and the general licentiousness which 
followed in their train, together with factions, discord, weakness and mm, which ever 
closed the political scene, ought to serve as so many beacons, to guide us and all after 
ages, in the way of wisdom, virtue, and duty, and toeuard us against the calamities 
0? licentious ambition, which have invariably proved ihUr ruin. 

The economy of the governments of the Assyrian, Chaldean* Median and Persian 
Monarchies, are very partially known to us — they were not only*ab«olote monarchies, 
but from the rude and barbarous age in which they were founded, we have reason to 
conclude their systems were very limited, and that the whole depended very much up- 
on the will of the king, with this exceptien, that the king could not change even tus 
own will when once it became a law- \ '' 

The onion of all these kingdoms stodia upon the same basis, under the Medo- Persian 
£rapire. This system was sofficit^nt to protect a rising state whilst virtue ruled, but 
bad no powers to save a nation when sinking nnder licentioiisBees and corrupt ambi- 
tion. 

All the renowned wisdom of the philosophers and legislators of Greece and Rome 
could do no more, with all their boasted systems of liberty. They in their turn all 
fell a prey to licentious ambition. The kingdom x>f £gypt with all the boasted wis- 
dom and virtue of her ancient institntions, iell a prey to all-conquering lust and am- 
bition. 

As we trace this great subject through the two succeeding parts of this work, we 
shell find tb^t all the kingdoms of Europe are under the same condemnation, together 
with the Turkish £mpiro, whose broad basil stands upon the rtlhia of all the ancient 
ftatea and empires. 


How far tbat tT<ie baUnee of power, which coBstitntes th« ba«i« of English ab4 
American governments, may b^ able to control ambition* licentioasneis and corrofH 
tioB, and preserve the. governments and liberties of the nations, remains to be tested by 
experience. 

ID the first part of this ixrork I have endeavored to shew the happy and prosperoot 

state of the Jews under their theocracy, and that their wretchedness commenced with 

their kingly government, in connection with their false religion I have endeavottred 

. to illustrate the character of the Grecian and Roman Republics, and ahoW how » 

'.\ oormpt religion and a want of the true balance of power in the third estate in the gov- 

',1 erntnent opened the way Cor factions, which proved their rnin. 

In the second part, I have endeavoured to show how the overbearing ambitioa of. 
the- Roman £mpire proved its own ruin, and bow the distresses she had inflicted upon 
other nations recoiled back upon herself, nntil luxury and refinement were swallowed 
op and lost in ignorance and oarbarism— also, what struggles men had to endure to 
rise out of barbarism into a state of civil refinement 

In the pursuit of this subject I have endeavored to shew how much the happioesa 
and miseiy of men depend upon individual character, and have itustrated this in tba 
characters of Alfred the great, contrasted wi^h William I —styled the conqueror ; of 
ICdward III. contrasted with Edward VI ;- Queen Kliaabetb and Q,oeen Ann, con* 
trasted with James II. and Charles I. and II. and in this way have shewn how Eng- 
land emerged from the feudal system, andacquired the supremacy of the three estate;i 
■ in her government— the excellency of this government I nave endeavored to shew, in 
the wonderful display of wisdom, order, happiness, peace and prosperitv in the Amer- 
Toan Republic 

In the third part I have endeavored to shew the character of the republics of Po- 
, land and of France, and to render it plain and intelltgible, that republics without the 
balance of government in the three estates, soon become the nurseries of factions, and 
thatthe licentiousness of liberty chtrishes the strife of party, until some idol chief 
straps the people of their rights, and becomes their despot. 
I nave drawn at fall lenarthtbe charaoters of Charles XII. and Bonaparte, to illosr 
" trate the more strikingly the worth of- the character of Peter the Greiat of Russia, of 
Frederick the Gjeat of Prussia, and Alexander the Great of Russia— but more imise* 
diately the true worth of Washington the Great, of America. 
It has heeb my first object through the whole work to shew the influenca and im* 
• portance of religion—- to contrast the pure religion of the Jews with the idolatry of the 
ages in which they maintained the purity of their church To contrast particularly 
thp religion of Christ and his Apostles, with the relieion of the Popes and Mahomet ; 
and to shew that Martin Luther was the angel of the gospel for the'ace in which he 
lived, and will continue to be the angel of the gospel until the millennial day» through 
the medium of the heralds-of the cross, in the protestant cause 

As this work is designed immediately for the use of schools, instrnctors roa^ avail 
themselves of the chronological table of contents to frame qoeatioBafor exalniaatitfi^ 
instrnctioo by lectures upon the maps, or otherwifOr 
Wetbersfield, Cone. October 1$, 1818^ 
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Hislory^ts divisions and tike—fiom the creaiwiija the fiood 
— -from Ihejlaod to the building of Nineveh arid JBflbytan, 

History is the great medium by which we are enabled to 
per|>etuate the occurrence of events — and through which we 
may take a retrospective view of (hose that are past. 

Historjr may be divided into four great parts, history before 
the flood, termed antediluvian ; history since the flood, term- 
ed postdiluvian : history from the flood to Christ, termed an* 
cient, and since Christ, termed modern history. 'AH that is 
written by the Immediate inspiration of God, is termed sa- 
cred ; such is the history of the bible : all other history comes 
under the general denomination of profane. 

History fiiraishes a vast field of moral and religious Instruc- 
tion, and is designed to amuse the imagination, improve the. 
understanding, correct the judgment, expand tliQ mind, and 
mend the heart, by leading it up to God, as the great author, 
preserver and governor of all things. 

To accomplish all these valuable ends, is the immediate 
design of this work : I shall therefore select such intc^resting 
and important eventi in the great chain of history, as are best 
ealculated to promote this particular purposip. 

The first feature of history, Uiat claims our attention, in 
the annals of time, is the history of the creation, as reconled 
by Moses, in the book of Genesis, (the fii;^t in the sacred 
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6 THE CREATION. 

▼olutne.) The tnoBt strikiDg features of this narrative are^ 
the formatioD of the earth and heavenly bodies, the sun, moon, 
and stars innumerable, that hang the vast expanse of hea?eii^ 
and the immensity of space. 

The creation of animate nature, witb man for its head ; the 
eovenant between man and bis God ; man's violation of that 
covenant, which brought death into the world, and all our 
woe ; the early promise of €k>d, that the seed of the woman 
should bruise the serpent's head, and that man should be re* 
stored to the lost favour of his God, The expulsion of man 
from paradise, the seat of innocence and bliss on earth ; and 
the curse which was denounced by €k>d, ^^ by the sweat of 
thy brow shalt thou eat thy bread." 

These are the great outlines of the apostacy ; these are the 
^ritthi of all the distress and wretchedness, which have been 
the inseparable companions of man, through all the subse* 
quent ages of t^e world. 

Driven -from the presence of his God, man was left, un- 
protected by his own innocence or his covenant with God ; 
weak, corrupt, depraved, to depend henceforth upon his own 
efforts ; not in the garden of Eden, but in the wild unculti- 
vated earth ; which also was under the curse, fof the disobe* 
dience of man — " cursed is the ground for thy sake, in sor- 
row shalt thou eat of it all the days of thy life : thorns also, 
and thistles shall it bring forth to thee, and thou shalt eat the 
herb pf the field, till thou return unto the ground : for dust 
thou art, and unto dust shalt thou return." 

Here is the origin of the calamities of man ; and his whole 
history from thiit time to this, is nothinjg more than a detail of 
the events; which have arisen in consequence of the awful 
denunciations of heaven. Thus left to himself; this image 
pf.God, t^is child of bliss, this favored of heaven, began the 
^employment of husbandry, upon this wide, solitary, unculti- 
vated earth. Alas, how chang;ed ! Should 1 attempt to paint 
the contrast, between this and his former state, Imagination 
would fail, language would be inadequate. 

Our task now is, to trace him through all the mazes of ein 
and error, wretchedness and woe, through which he has 
wandered these six thousand years; and notice the displays 
of divine kindness, compassion, and benevolence, towards 
bim and his depraved offf^pring. 

Husbandry being the first employment of man, the slafe of 
90ciety was such as is common to tbe first settlement of all 
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new cotmtries ; apart from the protection of the laws for the 
security of the rights of pereoo, and property : in this re« 
ipect, they were in a state of nature. And although they re- 
tained so much reverence for God, as to express some degree 
of worship, by sacrifice ; yet whei) Gain rose up against his 
brother and slew him, there was no avenger of blood : God 
himself denounced judgment upon Cain, and inflicted the 
punishment. Nothing appears on record to • shew that this 
was not the wretched state of man, for the space of 1666 
years down to the flood. 

If we examine the state of those nations since the flood, 
who have had no commerce, cities, or intercourse with com* 
mercial nations ; we shall most probably, have a picture of 
man, from the creaUon to the flood. When the earth was 
full of violence, and man had filled up the measure of. his in- 
iquity; God came out in judgment against him: he ordered 
Noah to build an ark, and collect his little family of eight 
persons, with pairs of all kinds of animals, both birds, beasts 
and creeping things, and secure them from the overwhelming 
destruction, he was about to bring upon a guilty world. 

When Noah had obeyed the command of God, and given 
warning to *a profligate world, he entered into the ark. The 
tempest was poured out from heaven forty days and forty 
nights : the deluge covered the face of the whole earth, even 
the highest mountains ; and the whole family of man, to- 
gether with all flesh, were swept off the earth, except Noah 
and his family : these were preserved as Gk>d had appointed. 
At the end of one year, the waters were dried up, and the 
ark rested upon the ipountains of Ararat, in Asia, near the 
source of the rivers Euphrates and Tigris ; on which man 
was first created, and from whence God first began to people 
the earth. « 

Here a new scene was opened ; here Noah reared an altar, 
J and returned thanks to God. ' Here again began the employ- 
*^ ment of husbandry. The corruptions also of man were re- 
newed. Here it is recorded of Noah, that he planted a vine- 
yard, and drank to excess of the fruit of the vine. Here 
again, commenced the same state of society with which No- 
ah had been conversant before the flood. 

Men led the same wandering pastoral lives ; they were 
shepherds and hunters, for the space of 1 770 years ; they 
then assembled in the plains of Shinar, where they, built the 
impious Tower of Babek Thisovock was of the greatest 
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magnifude^ of any that had been attempted since the flood. 
At this, they wrought anchecked forty years, when God in 
judgment, suffered them to go no farther, but put an enct io 
their worii: by confounding their speech. 

Here was the origin o^ the confusion of tongues, from 
hence drose all the variety of language, which has appeared 
upon the earth. Here Nimrod, who was a mighty hunter be- 
fore the Lord, laid the foundations of the renowned city of 
Babylon, in the year of the world 1771. This city stood at 
the confluence of the rivers Euphrates and Tigris: was wall- 
ed in the year 1780, and became the famous capital of the 
Chaldean Monarchy. About the year 1770, Nious built 
Nineveh, the subsequent capital of the Assyrian Monarchy, 
During this period, of about IBOO years, the employment pf 
men, and the state of society, had continued the same, from 
the fall of man. ^ 

These two great cities socm acquired a degree of wealth, in- 
fluence and power, which produced the same effects upon so- 
ciety -ancf the world, as have been witnessed, in the history 
of all the great cities which have appeared : the same change 
of manners, habits and customs: the ferocity, barbarity, and 
uneuitivated state of the hunters and shepherd[8, began to re- 
ceive a polish and refinement, by their intercourse with the 
city. The same lust of pleasure, wealth and power, began to 
appear. Each, in 4heir turn, extended their conquests over 
the neighboring countries, until they gave law to all (he eas- 
tern world. During this whole period, men had Jost the 
knowledge of God, and were sunk in the most barbarous and 
absurd idolatry. 


CHAP. ir. 

From the call of Abraham and his family y to the death of Jo- 
seph his Ch-eai- Grandson in Elgypt. 

About»4]7 years after the flood, God saw the corruption 
ef all that eastern world; and that they had lost the knowl- 
edge and worship of the true God. He then called Abraham 
from Ur of the Cbaldees, near the plains of Shinar ; and di^ 
rected hSm to go out into a wild uncultivated df'sert, lying to 
the west, near the borders of the Mediterranean sea, and 
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there settle. Abraham obeyed the cominandy went out into 
this remote land ; by permiseion, took with him Lot, his 
brother's son, and formed a new settlement. 

Here God began to make a new display of himself to Abra- 
liam and to the world.. Here he unfolded his promises to 
Abraham. Ist. That be would, give him the land, and to 
his posterity, when as yet he had no children. 2d. That hia 
seed should sojourn in a strange land; be evil treated 400 
years, and then be restored to their own land. He gave 
him a son, in a miracalous manner : and although he, was 
the heir of promise, God ordered him to sacrifice the lad. 
When be bad so far obeyed the command, as to erect the 
altar, and raise the knife for execution ; the voice of God 
exclaimed, ^* spare the lad, and. sacrifice a ram, you wilffind 
caught in the thicket i** which he did. 

Thus having tried the faith of Abraham, abolished through 
him the ancient custom of human sacrifice^ which was com* 
mon in the land of his fathers ; and having taught his people 
in all generations of the world, although he slay them to trust 
in him; he prospered Abraham greatly in the land, gave 
him flocks and herds, and made him lord of great posses- 
sions. 

When Isaac, the child of promvse was born ; Abraham 
drove out Hagar his maid, with Ishmael her son, to wander 
in. the desert: that Ishmael, upon whom the angel had pro- 
nounced this prophecy before he was born» that '* he should 
l)e a wild man, his hand should be again^every man, and . ^ 
every man's against him, and yet he should dw«ll in the pres- ^ 
ence of all his brethren"—- that Ishmael, for whose sake God 
gave this consolation to Hagar his mother, in her distress in 
m the desert. ''Take the lad in thine baod, for 1 will make^ 
of him a great nation." Ishmael and Hagar his mother, 
went out accordingly ; and in him, and his posterity, the 
prophecy has been literally accomplished. The Arabs are a 
thieving, robbing, plundering race to this day, and have nev- 
er been conquered. 

When Isaac arrived at the age of manhood ; Abraham 
sent out his servant to the land of his fathers, and took for 
him Rebecca, his brother's daughter to wife, by the sprclal 
direction of God. By her he had two sons, Esau and Jacob. 
Abraham lived to a good old age, died, and was buried in 
his own tomb, which he bought of Ephron the Hittite, for a 
fiimiiy sepulchre. Esau married one of the daughters of the 
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land, and united the employment of hunting with that i^f 
husbandry ; but Jacob became an husbandman, and kept his 
father's flocks. To Esau were bora sons and daughters ; and 
to Jacob twelve eons, who became heads of the twelve tribes 
of Israel. 

The history of Esau and Jacob, is recorded in the ftBI^ 
chapter of Genesis, and onward, where it may be read:-*- 
There k also recorded the finesse of Rebecca, to obtahi the 
blessing for Jacob her favourite son, in exclusion of the right- 
ful heir ; the death and sepulture of good old Isaac, and the 
etrife and bitterness of Esau against Jacob. As Jacob increas- 
ed in his family and weaHb^ he increased in favor with God i 
and by wrestling with the angel, he obtained the blessing^ 
with the name of Israel : also the mark of the withered thigh, 
by the hand of the angel ; which has caused the Hebrews, 
his descendants, to exclude the thigh of all animals, aa ink- 
proper food, to this day. 

When the twelve sons of Jacob or Israel, grew into life, 
their father cherished an unguarded partiality towards Joseph, 
one of the younger sons, which excited a jealousy and re- 
sentment, on the part of his brethren. This^ together with 
some extVaordinary dreams, which Joseph imprudently relar 
ted, increased their resentment to hatred^ and malice, which 
led them to revenge upon Joseph, by selling him to the Isb-' 
maelites, (or Arabs) and to deceive his father, by a false re- 
port, that he had been dei^oured by wild beasts ; this they 
confirmed by sbltf^ing his bloody coat ; (a barbarous strata- 
gem practised on their father, by dipping the coat In the blood 
of a kid.) 

These Ishmaelites carried Joseph down into Egypt, (lying 
south- west of Canaan) where they sold him as a slave. Here 
an impious attempt was made upop hid virtue, by bis mii»> 
ter's wife; which, to her severe disapppintnlent, and morti- 
fication, he resisted. This led her falsely to accuse him to 
his master, who threw him into prison. i(rod permitted these 
daring acts of outrage and cruelty, to shew, for our instruc- 
tion, that he always can, and often does, bring the greatest 
blessings out of the heaviest afflictions, and to Increase our. 
confidence in him. 

Here, while immured in the walls of a prison, God open** 
ed the way for the deliverance of Joseph. When one of his 
fellow prisoners, (who was of the king's household,) related 
a fiin^lar dream ; Joseph was instructed by God in the in- 
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terpretatioQ — which was aGCompllshed in a verj extraordi- 
ry maaner. This came lo the ears of the king) who soon 
bad occasion to geod for,jQ5epb to interpret his own dream, 
of the sev^n fat and sevjen lean ^kine, as recdEded Genesisi 
4l8t chapter. 

Thi3 interpretation procured for Joseph the favor, and con- 
fidence of the king ; raised him to power, and brought him 
near the ttirone. The story of theses years of plenty and of 
famine, foretold by the dream of the kine, are recorded in 
the 41&t and 42d chapters of Genesis and onward. When the 
seven years of famine had extended into the land of Canaan, 
where the father of Joseph dwelt, he sent ten of his 30ns into 
E^ypt to buy com. 

The manner in which they were received ; the stratagem 
of Joseph, to punish them, and bring down hisyouneer broth- 
er ; the second journey of his brethren, the severity of Jo- 
seph's treatment of ihem, the painful sensations of his own 
breast, the disclosure of himself to his brethren, his sending 
for his aged father with all his household, and supporting 
them In Egypt ; are all recorded in the 42d chapter of Gen- 
esis, to the end of the book, in a striking and pathetic man- 
ner, not to be expressed by any other pen. Thi^ interesting 
narrative, so full of moral and religious instruction, should be 
&mi|iar to all, even at an early age. 

. ^When the fulness of time was come, that the good old Ja- 
cob, should be gathered, as a shock of corn fully ripe ; he re- 
tnembered the promise of God to his granPlthec Abraham, 
that his posterity should sojourn in a strange land, and be 
evil entreated 400 years : he called together his sons, and 
Ifave them bis prophetic bfessing, (see Genesis, chapters 41, 
.4^,) and char^sed them to convey his remains to the land of 
bis fathers, and deposit them in the family tomb. 

This conimand was Caithfully executed, with all that so- 
lemnity and respect, due' to the best ofJathers ; and the flian- 
ily returned into Egypt, where they continued to increase 
and multiply, under all their former prosperity. 

Here again, the interesting determination of Divine provi- 
dence is acknowledged. The dream of Joseph, which was 
80 offensive to his brethren, wHgB accomplished. Their for- 
mer sin, in selling him in^o Egypt, now stared them in the 
face : and they, fearing his power and vengeance, after the 
death of their father, fell prostrate before Joeepb, and pour- 
ed out their confessions, apd SQUgbt bis protection. Genesis 
xxxvil, 7, 
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Again, the meekness, gentleness and benevolence of Jo* 
aepb were displayed : aj^ain, he drew a veil over the wicked- 
ness of his brethren, ascribed all to God, and tausht them to 
notice hid special providence in their deliverance: again, b« 
restored theoL to his favor, and lived to see the third gene* 
ration of Benjamin his beloved brother. And when the full- 
ness of time w«s come, that he should be gathered to his Oth- 
ers, he called his brethren' and said — '^ I die, and God will 
surely visit you ami bring you out of this land, to the land 
which he sware unto Abraham, Isaac and Jacob. And 
when he had taken their oath, that they would carry his bones 
with them, he fell asleep. 



CHAP. III. 

From the death of Joseph to the call ofMoses-^he plagues in 
Egypt J the departure Of the HebrervSj under Moses and 
Aaront and the destruction of Pharaoh at the Red Sea. 

Hfrb begins a new era in the history of the family of Abra* 
bam The patriarchs are gone.; Joseph is gone ; and they 
are left unprotected in a strange land. .God continued to in- 
crease and bless th<*m, fill a king arose, who knew not Jo- 
seph. This king, unmindful of the protection the kingdom 
bad received mfW^ time of the famine ; fired with ambition^ 
beti;an to exercise despotic power, and oppress the descen- 
dants of Jacob. 

When they becanie numerous, fearing that his oppression 
might excite them to revolt, he commanded all their male 
chifdrep to be destroyef^ at the birth: an act of cruelty and 
barbarity, not before recorded in the annals of man. This 
order was executed, except in the Instance of Moses, who 
was hid by his mother,.in an ark of bulrushes, In the flails of 
the river, where he was preserved by the special providence 
of God. The daU)i;hter of Pharaoh, in jier walk discovered 
the child, and sent for a nurse, which (again by the provi- 
dence of God) proved to be the child's mother.^ * 

Nursed under the guardian care of the princess, Moses 
grew into life, and was educated in all the wisdom and sci- 
ence of the Egyptians ; and at the same time, was Instructed 
by his mother, that he was an Hebrew, of the family of the 
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bondtnen of the land. When be became a man, be went in- 
to the field to risit his brethren ; and when be saw an Egyp- 
dan oflfor to one of them violenee add wrong, h<^ slew him.. 
When this aet was known, Mosw^fled into Midian, (a land on 
tbe east of Egypt,) where he married the daughter of Jethro, 
priest of Midian, and ki^pt his father's flocks. 

Here begin the displays of the majesty of Heaven ! Here 
the God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob began to* have com- 
passion on the distresses of his afflicted children in' Egypt : 
knoy^ing that his prediction of 400 years of -sojourning were 
nearly ^accomplished ; he appeared to Moses in the midst of 
a burning bush ; and called and commissioned him, from 
the midst of that flame, which concealed the God, but con- 
soihed not the bush. 

Here'he charged Moses, to go into Egypt, and deliver his 
people: and permitted him to take with him Aaron his broth- 
er. Here he confirmed the commission of Moses, by the spe- 
cial miracle, of turning his rod into a serpent ; and predicted 
the manner in which his people should^ at their departure 
spoil the Egyptians of their treasures of gold and silver as 
some compensation for their painful service. 

Impowered by tbis high commission, and the miraculous 
displays of divine power, Moses took with him Aaron, went 
down into Egypt, and stood before Pharaoh. When he had 
«|)ened the .commission of heaven to the king, he received 
from Pharoab this haughty reply, « Who is the Lord, that I 
should obey bis voice, and let Israel got ? I will not let the 
people go." In reply to the insolence of this haughty king, 
Moses cast down his rod, and it became a serpent. 

Then Pharaoh, to try the strength of this miracle, sent for 
his magicians and sorcerers, who cast- down their rOds: and 
they became serpents ; but the serpent of Moses' rod swal- 
lowed lip all theirs. This did not open the heart of the king, 
but confirmed him in his purpose, not b let them go. Then 
God came out in judgment against Pharaoh, by the teii suc- 
cessive plagues which he caused Moses to inflict upon the 
land of Egypt, fire, blood and death, (Exod. 8th and 9th ch.) 

In tbis aw;ful manner tbe judgmeuld of heaven^ were dis- 
played, tlirough this impious king upon his guilty land : to 
inspire the Hebrews with that confidence in God, and in IVfo- 
ses and Aaron, which should unite them in their departure. 
For the same purpose also, be caused Pharaoh to double the 
tasks of the Uet>rem, tb«t their oppressive bondage might 
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coDBlrain (his union. Also/tfaat he might make sueh a dit- 
play of himself and his judgmcntB, aa shoirid lead Pbaraob,and 
the world, to acknowledge, that " the Lord God omnipotent 
reignetb.^ •^ 

When God had put forth bis hand and touched all the first 
born of the land, wben ewgry house was tilled with mourn- 
ing, lamentation and woe : then the hard heart of this haugh- 
ty king was subdut^. Then the prince and people were 
ready to drive out the Israelites. Here commenced the sol- 
emn festiva] of the Jewish passover, in com;xiemoration of 
tiieir wonderful deliverance ; which continues to this day in 
the Jei^isb Church. Here was fuIfiUed the promise, that 
they should be enriched with the spoils of the Egyptians, 
by their jewels of Gold and of silver. 

Ami when all things were now accomplished, this mighty 
host of 600,000 souls assembled under Moses and Aaron, 
and took up their <leparture for the land of their fathers.--* 
Here again, commences a display of the selfishness and cor- 
ruption of the human heart. Notwitbstantling all the mani- 
festations God had made of himself to Pharaoh, and to the 
people, in the miracles he bad wrought, and the judgments 
he had inflicted upon them : he repented that he had lei the 
people go : raised an army, and pursued after them by tiie 
way of Pihahiroth, and overtook them between Migdol, a,nd 
the Red Sea, where God had prdered them to encamp. 
. Here was the closing scene ! the waters of the sea, open- 
ed to the right hand, and to the left,' by the mighty power of 
the Most Higli ; and Moses led the host of Israel through on 
dry land. Pharaoh attempted to pursue, when the waters 
returned by the same Almighty power, with which they 
were rotted back : and this daring, hardened ,^ impious kjng, 
with all his mighty army, were swallowed up and lost in the 
depths of the sea. At the same time, Moses assembled 
the host of Israel, on the banks of the sea, where they uni- 
ted in a song of praise to Cod their deliverer. Exodus xv.> 
to the 22 verse. - 


CHAP. IV. 


\. FroJH the passage of the Red Sea, .^> the giving of the Moral 
{ Law at Moimt Sinai — the decUh^ Moses and Aaron^-^the 
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pasistsdon ^ the iand of Cancuin, under Joskua-^txnd the 

change of government under their kings, 

» 

Hers let us reflect, upon th# awfuT, sublime, and interest- , 
in^ seenefr through which we have passed, from the creation 
to the flood ; from the flood to^he call of Abraham ; and 
from that call, to the wonderful displays of God in Egypt, 
aad the Red Sea, and learn this lesson : that when God calls 
sHiners to repentance, by his counsels, w^^rnings, invitations 
and chastenings ; and they, like Pharaoh, continue obstinate 
and impenitenti he will come out against them in his wrath, 
and seal up their doom with his eternal judgments. The ' 
lesson before us, is a striking display of this solemn truth. 

We will now pass over the several movements of the 
camp of Israel, until they pitch before Sinai. Here again^ 
the majesty of heaven Is displayed in the thunders of Sinai : 
Bpd notwithstanding the mountain is on fire from the pres- 
ence of God, when he called Moses, and conversed with him 
ioriy days : arid notwithstanding he bad led their whole 
march, by a pillAr of cloud by day, and of fire by night : 
even here, under the awful solemnities of Sinai, they caused 
Aaron to make a golden calf, (one of the gods of Egypt) of 
the same ear-rings which they had borrowed of their neigh- 
bors ; and after the custom of the Egyptians^ worshipped it^ 
in a riotous, tumultuous manner. 

Here was a scene which tried the patience of Moses. 'Al- 
though he was the meekest of men, at sight of this scene, he 
threw down the two tables of stone, on which were inscribed 
by the finger of God^ the Moral Law ; and brake them in 
pieces. He next dissolved the golden calf, compelled its 
worshippers to drink it, and caused 3060 idolaters to be slain. 
He again, by the divine command, returned into the mouiit^ 
where he received two other tables of stone as before ;— 
which are the ten commandments (called the moral law) 
Gontiued in the Jewish church, and han<led down to us. 

We will again pass ov^r the mercies and judgments of 
God to this people, in their several journey iogs in the wilder- 
ness, unf;l we come to the waters of Meribah. Here the 
taiurmurings and^ discontent of this obstinate, ungrateful peo- 
ple, again tired the patience of Moses, and he gave that of- 
fence to God, which deprived him 'and Aaron of the enjoy- 
ment of the promised land. Soon after the offence at Meri- 
bah, God called Aaron to s^al up his last account : but he 
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permitted Moses to appoint Josbaa bis auecessor, and go up 
to the top of Pisgab, where he could view the promised 
land and there die. 

Fall of instruction, is th« |ftcred book of God. If Mosesi 
the favored of heaven, was denounced and cut off for one 
unguarded offence, to wliai punishment, does the whole fa- 
mily of man stand exposed every moment, from the offea* 
ded majesty of heaven I Learn also, that to whom much is 
given, of him, much will be required \ and that every man 
must be accountable for what he hath, and not for what he 
hath not- 

We will now (eave Moses, entombed on mount Nebo, and 
follow the camp of Israel, under Joshua, to the river Jordan. 
Here Jehovah again displayed his mighty power, Ihe river 
opened, as at the Red Sea, and gave them passage. The 
first city that presented itself, was Jericho ; strongly walled 
and fortified. This intimidated the murmuring, complain- 
ing, faithless multitude. And when they saw the hardy, 
warlike, gotbtc race of men which dwelt in the land, their 
hearts sunk within them, and they were ready to yield to fear. 
Again the hand of the most high Is stretched forth for their 
relief. By the special command of Ood, the walls of Jeri- 
cho fell down at the blowing of rams horns, by the priestSi 
and the city fell an easy conquest to Joshua. This event In- 
spired the host of Israel with confidence ; and their enenoiies 
in their turn were depressed, and became an easy prey. 

Ifere ends the 400 years sojourning, predicted by Abraham, 
and the forty years wandering in the desert. Again, the fam- 
ily of Jacob (or Israel) are restored to the promised land, a 
land flowing with i^iik and heney ; abounding with every 
thing delightful to the eye, and pleasing to the taste. 

It must not be understood that the whole family of Jacob, 
which came out of Egypt, are returned to this land of prom- 
ise. The old stock, who were over twenty years of age 
when they came out, were not permitted to carry with them, 
the corrupt and idolatrous practices of Egypt, (in which they 
bad been educated,} into the land of Canaan. These all di- 
ed in the wilderness ; and the young stock, together with 
such as were born in the wilderness, were trained up, by the 
special displays of God's providence and goodness, to enjoy 
the promised inheritance. 

When these had taken possession of the country, under 
Joshua, they divided up the land by tribes, side by side, as 
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the United States are divided: established their government, 
which was a pure Theocri^cy : the moral law, together with 
their ritual, formed their coastitution, and God was their head. 
Under this form of government, they continued 350 years : 
and bad they been content with their condition, they might 
have been, and continue still to be, the happiest people. on earth. 
But they, like old Je&hurun, waxed fat and kicked ; the 
voice of murmur and discontent, coniihued to rise up to heav- 
en against them ; they lusted after the idols and corruptions, 
of the neighbouring nations ; and had not the same power, 
which brought them into the land, been exerted in protecting 
them from the corruptions of their own hearts, and the sword 
of their enemies, they would soon have fallen a prey to them, 
and returned back to the idolatry of the Chaldeans, the land 
of their fathers. The promises of God are sure ; fixed and 
unalterable are his purposes. Although he sometimes gives 
up his people to the indulgence of their evil propensities ; he 
always makes their trials, through sufferings, subservient to 
his own glory, and their best good. 

Reeapilulaiion qflhe Fasnily ofMruham. 

REJklARKS. 

We have now accompanied Abraham and his posterity, " 
from Ghaldea to Canaan, to Esiypt, through their sufferings, 
their deliverance, their journey in^ifs in the wilderness, and 
their restoration to the land which God sware unto Abraham, 
to give to him and his, for a possession, when as yet he had 
no child. We have, through the instrumentality of this |ron- 
derful family, witnessed the manifestation of the knowledge 
and character of the only true God, in the miraculous birth 
of Isaac, in the faith of Abraham at the sacriiice, in the ac- 
complishment of the prophecy upon Islimael, in the narrative 
of Joseph, in the displays of Goi\ to Moses, in the plagues of 
£s:ypt, in the deliverance of the Hebrews at the Red Sea, and 
the destruction of Pharaoh ; in the journeyings of 600,000 
souls in a barren uncultivated desert, fed by the immediate 
hand of God, with quails and manna from heaven ; and with 
water in the same miraculous manner, from the dry and 
dinted rock. 

We have also witnessed the di^lays of the majesty of Je- 
hovah, in giving the Moral Law at Mdunt Sinai, in forming 
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his true church with their service, together with the mdgea 
of Israel, opon the baus of this law ; and finally, bis leadiiig 
the youn^ stock,} after destroying all the old idolaters in the 
wilderness) into the land which he bad promised to their fath-* 
ers, and in planting that charch ^hieh he had not only form« 
ed, and nnrsed, by the special displays of bis almighty power- 
and wisdom, by so many mihieles, but which he delighted to 
honor with his special presence, guidance and direction, and 
to preside over them as tlleir head, deliverer, protector and 
their God. '* I am the Lord your God, who hath brought 
you out of the land of Egypt, and out of the bouse of bondage, 
to give unto you this goodly land, which I swear unto your 
fathers, to Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, and to their seed after 
them ; a land flowing ^nrith milk ahd hooeyV 

Here in' thfi midst of this renewed paradise of blessings, 
we are called to witness the high, and distinguished privileges 
of that church, from whence issued the accomplishment of 
all the promises to fallen and ruined man. 

The scenes of Eden were here renewed, eveiy thing plea* 
sing to the eye, and delightful to the taste, In the richest pro- 
fusion, gladdened the Ivearts of this favored church; the pre- 
sence and counsels of God, directed their steps, the wisdom 
of God gave them understanding, aqd from his special boun- 
ty, their cup overflowed with blessings. All but Eden's in- 
nocence was here. 

Even here, the scenes of paradise are again renewed ; even 
here we are called to witness again the depravity of the heart 
of man, and say ** it is desperately wicked who can know it :" 
ev^n here this chosen charch, this favored of heaven, amidst 
thej^atiety of enjoyment, renounced their God, and deman- 
ded a king, like the nations of the earth ; and even here God 
gave them up to the lusts of their hearts, and in his wrath 
gave them a kin^. 

Although David, their shepherd king, was the stock from 
whence sprang Christ the Lord. Although Solomon the wise, 
established the splendor of the temple worship, by the magni- 
ficence of the house of the Lord ; yet even this was turned 
into the temple of simony, and the |;reat mart of all kinds of 
merchandise ; and even here, ibiquity and corruption defiled 
the sanctuary of their God. 

This demand of God that he should give them a king, was 
a renunciation of God their king, and like the apostacy of par- 
adise, laid the fouiAiilion for all their stiflerings, and prepared 
the way for aiji their subsequent calamities* 
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Wonld you realise the trutb of these remarksi read the 
chrenlcles of their kings ; contrast it with their enjoy ments 
under their theoeracy, when God was their king, (if ima^* 
nation can reach to the extent^) and learn wisdom. 

They, like the first stock io paradise, fell, and entailed up- 
on themselves and their posterity, the same calaniities, dis*-^ 
tresses and judgments, and stand as a living monument to all 
succeeding generations, with this awful mementoy ''let him 
that staodeth take heed lest he fall." 


CHAP. V. 

Change qfJevrish T^eoerae^ to ike government i^theit Kings 
— Dupemon qf (he Ten Tribes bt^Psaimanazer-^Remarks. 

Wh£N Gtod's people were weary of hi$ government, and 
asked a king, He granted their request, and gave them a king 
in his wirath. Samuel the prophet of God, by divine permis- 
sion, anointed Saul as their first king ; but Qod for his diso* 
bedlenee rejected him, and by the special display of his pow- 
er, appointed David the i^epherd king, from which stock 
sprang the Messiah. . 

Again^we see, that God appoints all his means, suited to 
their special ends. By the sword of David, God established 
the defence and security of his people ; and from him sprang 
Solomon whose wisdom erected the temple at Jerusalem, es- 
tablished the splendor of the temple worship, adorned and 
beautified their city, and placed the nation on the summit of 
renown. The lustre of the Jei^ish nation, shone conspicuous 
in his reign, throughout the world. 

When Ihls Illustrious king was called to sleep with his fath- 
ers, and his son Reboboam succeeded him, he by one un- 
guarded act, severed the nation, ten tribes- against two; and 
the exclamation of Jeroboam, '' To your tents, O Israel," es- 
tablished Samaria, as the capital of the ten tribes, with Jero-^ 
boam for their king ; in opposition to Jerusalem, and the two 
tribes under Reboboam. The divided strength of a family 
or nation, is a sure pledge of their weakn69s, to the first ene- 
my who may foe disposed to invade them. 

The truth of the remark was soon verified in this divided, 
fallen family. When the ten tribes had set up the calves of 
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Dan and Bethel, and proclaimed " these be thy Gods. O Is- 
rael"— -then the God of their fathers came oot in judg;ment 
against them ; and sent Psalmanazer king of Assyria, with a 
mighty army ; who overran their country, pillaged and raz- 
ed their cities, and carried them all away captive to Nineveh, 
where they were swallowed up ; their name blotted 6ut from 
the list of nations, and not a single vestige of them has ever 
been found. 

Moses having foreseen, by the inspiration of God, the de- 
struction that should come upon bis people, gave them sea- 
sonable warning, in Deuf. 4th chap, from the S8th to the 40tlr 
▼erse. In this admonition, the sins which caused this calam- 
ity, together with their dispersion, are clearly pointed out ; 
and as the same chapter, also promises their restoration, in 
the latter days; great search has been made for them, through- 
out the habitable globe, but no traces of them have yet been 
found. 

By some, it is conjectured, that they parsed in a body, 
through the wilds of Asia, crossed Beerings Straits, on to the 
continent of America, and are to be found in our western In- 
dians. The plausible grounds for this conjecture are, the 
similarity in their notions of the Supreme Being, their guttu- 
ral language, together with some manners and customs, and 
their division into tribes. 

Dr. Buchanan, in his Asiatic researches, points out some 
features in the Affghans in Asia, together with reports of tra- 
dition, that they are descendants of the ten tribes ; but he 
does not appear to attach much confidence to the conjecture. 
All the prophets are agreed in the restoration of this branch 
of the family of Israel, to the land ef (heir fathers, in the lat- 
ter days; and God will assuredly accomplish his promise ; but 
when, and in what manner, time alone can unfold. '* Blessed 
Is he that waiteth, add cometh to, the one thousand three 
hundred and thirty-five days." Dan. xii. 12. 

The tribes of Judah, together with the small remains of the 
tribe of Benjamin, who. had escaped the punishment of the 
sword, which God inflicted upon them by the hands of their 
brethren, for their impiety and barbarity ; continued the tem- 
ple worship at Jerusalem, under a succession of kings, two 
hundred and fifty years; and then they filled up the measure 
of their iniquities, by violating the satibath and the sanctuary. 
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CHAP. VI. 


1 


Destruction tf Nineveh — Conquest qfJ>tebu^adneiBXor*-^Siegt 
. ^ Tffl'e — Conquest <f Egypt — Captivity q^Uie two tribes^>^ 
Display of God in Babylon. 

About one hundred and fifty years after the conquest and 
captivity of the ten tribes, by Psalmanazer king of Nineveh ; 
God raised up the Chaldeans, together with the Medes, (a na- 
tion on the east of Babylon, and not far remote,) to chastise 
the city of Nineyeh for her idolatry and cruelty to his people. 
These mighty nations overran their kingdom, laid waste their 
country, took the, city of Nineveh, razed it to its foundation; 
so that her place is not to i>e found, (according to the pre- 
dictions of Nahum, 2d and 3d chapters, and others.) 

Thus fell great Nineveh, the pride of the east, and the con- 
queror of tb^ west, whose sword bad drenched in blood the 
cities of Palestine, and ruined the ten tribes of Jhe family of 
Israel. 

This conquest of the kingdom of Assyria, raised Babylon 
upon the r^ins of her rival, and opened the way for all her fu- 
ture greatness. She extended her arms into the east, and 
harrassed the Hedes and Persians with distressing wars. She 
carried her arms into the West under NebuchadnesKar, who 
overran all Asia Minor, entered Phenicia,and laid siege to the 
city of Tyre. This city then stood upon the main land, was 
the great mart of Asia with the west, and the richest city in 
the world. The siege of Tyre made a distinguishing figure 
in this expedition, and the conquest of this city cost Nebu- 
chadnezsar a siege of two years, ^^he distresses of tnia 
siege were such as had never been experienced ; and the Ty- 
nans, by their firm and desperate, resistance, caused the pre- 
i^ction of the prophet Ezekiel to be fully verified, ^ every 
head shall be bald, and every shoulder pealed." Chapter 
29th— ^' And the kingdom of Egypt shall be given to Nebu- 
chadnezzar for his service against Tyre." 

When the Tyrians found all further resistance would be in- 
effectual, they removed their families and efiWcts on to an isl- 
and, about three- fourths of a mile from their city ; here, by 
the assistance of their ships, they protected and secured their 
wealth against all further attempts from the conqueror, and 
laid the foundation for that city, which became so distinguish- 
ed in the siege of Alexander, under the noune of modern Tyre. 
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Nebochadneszar carried his arms ioto £gf pt, whieh fell 
an easy prey to the conqueror ; with the spoiU of E^ypt he 
enriched bis army, and they rioted in the laxuries of Egypt, 
as a reward for their services at the siege of Tyre. 

From Egypt, the conqueror carried his arms into Pales* 
tine, overran the country, laid waste their cities, and laid siege 
to Jerusalem. The distresses of this siege are as memorable 
as the siege of Tyre ; but the wretchedness of the Jews, sur- 
passes all description. Wasted by the sword, famine and 
pestilence, these terrible judgments of heaven, they fell a 
prey to the conqueror, who gave their city up to pillage and 
the sword, and carried the remnant of the two tribes of Ja- 
dati and Benjamin, away to Babylon, with the spoils of their 
city and temple, and swept their country witb the besom of 
destruction. See Jeremiah, 39tb chapter. 

When Nebuchadnezzar had settled the conquest of the 
west, he rerurned to Babylon with the spoils of Asia Minor, 
Phenicia, Egypt, Syria and Palestine, together with the rem- 
nant of the family of Israel ; and Zedekiab their king gra- 
ced bis tnun. 

With the spoils of the west, Nebuchadnezzar greatly en- 
riched and beautified his favorite city, Babylon, then the 
scourge of the nations, and mistress of the earth, and rioted 
in the fruits of his conqu 'sts ; here the bondage of Ei;ypt 
was again renewed, and the captive sons of Israel k>ecame 
the servants of the king of Babylon, to convert the spoils of. 
Jerusalem and the cities of the west, into the splendor and 
magnificence of Babylon. 

Here again follows the illustration of one of the great ax- 
ioms of truth, that the most dark and mysterious ways of 
God, are often the means of illustrating, the wisdom, good- 
ness, and majesty of bis character. 

When Nebuchadnezzar had disposed of his spoils, and' 
trophies, he caused seven of the princes of Judah to be se- 
lected, educated, and trained for the special service of his 
court. 

Here opens such a display of the povtrer and majesty of 
God, by a succession of dreams visions, miracles, judg* 
ments, ami prophecies, as astonished the king, the nation, 
and the world ; unfolded a succession of events which have 
employed the pens of all historians from that day to this, and 
will continue to employ them, to the great consummation of 
all ttUngs. 


PUNISHKENT of NEBUCHADNEZZAR. ^ 




That stime family^ who had been the instrumentsof the 
displays of the character of God in Egypt, in the wilderaeBs^ 
and in Palestine, were now become the instrninents to dis- 
play the Character of the one true God, to that same idola- 
trous nation from whence he had called Abraham, more than 
one thousand years before. The wo|iderful displays of this ^ 

Almighty power are faithfully recorded in the whole book of i 

the great prophet Daniel, for the instruction and correction - 

of a profligate world. * 

In the midst of these scenes, God accomplished upon Ne- 
buchadnezzar the vision of the tree, (see Dan. iv. 4, 18.) and 
when in the pride of his heart he was exulting in the magni- 
ficence of his favorite city, with, " Is hot this great Babylon 
which I have built, for the honor of my majesty, and the 
glory of my kingdom/' the finger of God touched him, and 
*he'was deprived of his reason, driven from his kingdom, 
took up bis abode with the beasts of the field, and did eat 
grass with the ox seven years. 

At the expiration of seven years God restored Nebochad- 
nezzar to his understanding and his kingdom, and caused the 
humiliation of the king to praise* him. Instead of saying, 
'* Is not this great Babjion which I'have built for the honor 
of my majesty,'^ he lifted up his eyes to heaven, and blessed 
the most high God ; and praised and honored him that liveth 
for ever and ever, adding, " none can stay his hand, neither 
may any say unto him what doest thou." 

In the various displays of his power in the family of Abra- 
ham, God had manifested to the world, why he called Abra- 
ham out of the land of Cbaltlea, into the wilderness of Ca- 
naan, inflicted on his posterity the bondage of Ei^ypt, and 
led them through their forty years journeyines in the wil- 
derness, to effect the establishment of his church in the land 
of their fathers. 

By these astonishing displays of his power, he has made it 

manifest to the world, why he blotted out the ten tribes from 

the list of nations, and carried away the remnant of the two 

tribes to Babylon, that he might root out the idolatry of his 

church, and by his chastisements, and corrections, lead them 

back to himself, and at the same time through the inefru- 

' meptality of his own children, he might magnify his name 

ilifvibngst the same Idolatrous nations, from whence he had 

replied Abraham ; extort this confession from Nebuchadnez- 

l^i^tH *\ that the God of the Hebrews is the only true God ;" 
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and this decree of the king ** that all nations and langiiag^s 
under the whole heaven, shouid honor the ^M of Daniel, 
and all the people sbould serve him. 

Thos having accomplished his threefold parpose of bring- 
ing his church by his corrections, to humili^ and dbedience_; 
magnified bis name and his glory to Nebuchadnesaar and 
bis kingdom, left on record these wonderful dieplajB foi- the 
instruction of the world, to the latest generations ; God pre* 
pared the way for the restoration of his people, and to re- 
build the city of Jerusalem. See Isaiah 43, 44 and 45 ; ; Je- 
remiah 29. [For a particular description and character of 
this event, see Esira.] 


CITAP. VIL 

Conquest 4^ Cprtu-^fiUl of Babylon — rest&raiion of ike Jews 
'^expediHon of Baxius — ofXerxes^^-fMiss of Thermopylcs^ 

During the displays of divine power in Babylon, Nebu- 
chadnezsar died, and was succeeded by his son, whose reign^ 
was short, and next by bis grandson Belshazsar ; between 
whom, and Gyaxares kins: of the Medes, a war sprang up, in 
which Cyrus, king of the Persians, was engaged as an ally ; a 
battle was soon fought in which the Babylonians were defeat- 
ed, and put to flight with great slaughter and sded for peace. 

This Cyaxares was about to grant, whc^n Cyrus objected, 
urging that now was a .favorable opportunity to punish the 
Babylonians for their tyranny and cruelty, and that if the 
king would entrust him with the command of his army, he 
would march to Babylon, and chastize that haughty city. 
Cyaxares, admiring the spirit of this young hero, then twen- 
ty five years of age, yielded to bis request, and returned to 
his court in Media. 

Cyrus who was called by name }fj the Prophet Isaiah, two 
hundred years before he was^ born, when that prophet pre- 
dicted the destruction of Babylon, (see Isaiah, chap. 45, 4<6, 
and 47) was now about to enter upon his commission, and 
execute the decrees of heaven against that city, who had en- 
riched herself with the spoils of nations, who said in her 
heart " I sit a queen, I am no widow, I shall see no sorrdw," 
and knew not the judgments 6od had In store foif her, and 
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which he hsd denounced agalmt bet ; and who, to fill up the 
measure of her laiqaHies, then held the two trtbes of Israel 
in bondage. 

Thus eommissioned by God, and armed by bis authority^ 
Cyrus entered upon the plains of Shinar, and laid siege to 
Babylon. The Babylonians, unable to keep the ^Id, had 
fled, and taken refuge within their walls, where tbey Mi them- 
selves secure, with a store of provisions for twenty years. 

Cyrus invested the city so closely, that all communicatton 
from without was cut off; he next prepared a canal, 1^ which 
,fae could turn tlie waters of the Euphrates, into the Tigris, 
and thereby lay bare the channel of the river. During these 
operations, Belshaszar the king was rioting in his palace, 
with his wives, his concubines^ luid all his court, and drtiiking 
wine with impious profenation, out of the sacred vessels, bis 
grandfather Nefoucbadneflusar had brought from the holy tem- 
ple of Jerusalem. ^ 

A man's hand appeared, and wrote upon the wall, over 
agafnst the king, these -words : Mene^ iekely upharmn ; the 
conscience of the king smote bim, his knees smote together 
with fear. Daniel was called, who thus inter|>feted the wri' 
ting: ^* tby days are numbered and finished, thy kingdom is 
divided, and given to the Medes and Persians*" 

The same night, amidst this, impious festivity, the strata- 
gem of the canal was executed ; the river was drained, and 
Cyrus entered the city by an unguarded gate, on the side of 
the river, overturned all in his way, entered the palace, put 
the king and all his court to the sword, and made himself mas* 
ter of Baby Ion. 

Thus fell great Babyion, the pride and ornament of the 
Chaldean Monarchy, the mistress of the world, and the head 
of gold in the vision of- Nebuchadnezzar, and the empire of 
Media was established upon the ruins of the Chaldean Moii* 
archy. - 

Cyaxares then an old man, and uncle to Cyrus, upon the 
side of bis mother, soon died, and left the crown of Media to 
Cyrus, as the rightful heir ; thus uniting the three kingdoms 
of Cbaldea, Media and Persia, with • Cyrus for its head. 

The first act of tmportanoe recorded 'of Cyrus, was his de> 
eree for the deliverance, and rirstoi^ion of the Jews^ to ■ dho 
land of their fathers,^ as we hate noticed in Isaiah. Tliis de« 
cree was accomplished, wlth-^e necessary sup^ies for car^ 
ryi^U into exeeutioo ; ^e tm^kty years captivity wera 
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closed, and (be remnaot of the two tribes were restored to ; 
Jernsaieni, to rebuild tbeir city, and teoiple under Zerubba- 
bel, dnd Ezra. See Ezra Ut chapter. 

Thus we are led af^atn to see with what preelsioii the de- 
crees of the Most High are accomplished, '' that he setteth 
tip kiDgs, and putteth down kings, and none can deliver out 
of bis hand.'* 

Cyms^ thus seated upon 4he throne, of the Medo-PerstaQ 
empire, .(which tiecame the breast and arms of sH^er in the " 
Image of Nebuchadnezzar,) was now the greatest monarcb 
the world had ever known, he united the three kingdoms by 
wise and energetic laws, ruledln wisdom, taid the foundations 
of that empire which became so conspicuous in succeeding 
jrekna, and died 629 years before Christ. 

We will pass' over the successive reigns as uninteresting^ 
until we comedown to the reign of Darius, father of Xerxes; 
he was tired with the same '.mbition'of his autcestors, raised 
a powerful army, marched into the west, crossed the Helles- 
pont, marched through Thrace, crossed the Damibe, and 
commenced operations against the ancient Scythiane of En- 
rope. These hardy sons of the forest, drew him kito their 
wilds, by flying before him, laid waste their country, and har- 
rassed him in liis march, until he despaired of success, and 
Attempted to retire from the war ; the barbarians had suc- 
ceeded in their stratagem, they fell upon him with greirf fury, 
routed, dispersed and destroyed his army, and Darius rcturn- 
eil a ftigitive into Persia. Darius died soon after, a«id left his 
throne to his ion Xeries. He was the prince of Persia de- 
scribed in Daniel's scriptures of truth, as beinj; far richer thaa 
all others, who shooUl stir up all against ^e realm of Orecia. 

Xerxes assembled a powerful army, amounting to five 
million souls, (according to Mr. {loHin,) marched into the 
west, crossed the Heaespont,and iniraded the states of Greece, 
then tying on the eastern borders of Europe,, where Turkey 
In Europe now b. [For a particufar description of this coun- 
{fy and people, see Appendix marked A.] 

Greece was then in its In^cy, divideil into a number of 
small states, hordes, or clans, Independent of eaeb other, 
speaking the same langnage under a variety of dialects; 
witlioat union, without money, without alkes, and unprepar- 
ed, even for any InvasloB. ' 

When Xerxes aj^^redenrlhehr borders with his immense 
kost| they began to eonfiideiate for common safety. In tbis. 
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their first effort for de^o6e, they wer^ ne^r beiog rained ki 
the choice of a geoeml ; such was the jealoasy of these rival 
sons of liberty. When they were united in t6is, they were 
equally distressed in the choice of a commander for their 
, fleet; when they were agreed on this also, their numbers 
were so smail as not to be put in competion with the whole 
eastern world, which wad assembled against them. 
' The powerful force of the king, and the defenceless situa* 
tion of Greece, inspired him with the highest confidence of 
success, he constructs a bridge of boats, passed the Heltes- 
pout, entered upon the plains of Greece, and penetrated ivio 
the heart of their country, without dpposi<ioa,^ntil he approach* 
ed the pass of Thermopyl» ; here he was met by L^nldas, 
with his three hundred Spartans, who checked his progress, 
and held at bay the whole foro^ of Persia. 

. When Leonidas had learnt that Xerxes was about to force 
bb*pasBage through the by-roads of the .mountain, >y the 
aid of a treacherous Greek, and thus enclose his Httle band^ 
be assembled his three hundred Spartans, put himself at their 
bead, marched through the defile, in dead of night, and, with 
Bfword in hand, rushed like a torrent upon the Persian camp, 
overturning all in their course, until they bad nearly reached 
the tent of the king ; here, amidst the terrible cenllict of car- 
iiage and of death, they all lell a sacrifice to the swords of the 
Persians, except one, who was ever after treated by his coun- 
trymen, as a fugitif e, and Tagabond, beeause he preferred 
Kfe to glory. 

This daring and heroic assault, so intimidated the king, 
that he no longer considered himself safe In the m[ldst of his 
legions^ but betook, himself to his fleet, as a plaoe of mor^ 
'safety, because It was superior to the GreeiaB, and where he 
hoped much from a naval victory, and left the command of 
his army with Mardomus, his pnaelpal general. Here the 
€^reeks were ready to meet hia wished. The fleets met near 
Salamin,an action was fou<rht, and a victory obtained j winch 
rained the Persian fleet. Xerxes escaped, and fled Into Per- 
sia, and his Qu^en, by a most inasfterly stratagem and ad- 
dress, secured her ship, and IKght, and foltowed the king. 
They both returned safe t^rBabylon. ■ 

Mardonius, with the host of Persia, moved with renewed 
caution, until the Greeks forced him to a battle at Platea ; 
here followed a victory, as glorious on the land, as the for- 
IBer bad been on the sea. Mntdonius was killed, and of 
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tbrtfe or fonr hmidred tboiMand meo, of the Persiaii arsiy en- 
gaged, not niore tban three hmidred escaped to return into 
Persia. Tbaa ended the greatest enterprize that bad ever 
been attempted, with the greatest overthrow that bad ever 
been witnessed. 

The Greeks thus secured from foreign invasion, were left 
ta cultivate their soil, improve the arts and sciences, extend' 
their commerce, and exert their military prowess, in their own 
private and domestic quarrels, the most distinguished of which 
was tiie Peloponesian war, which lasted twenty-five years. 

During these civil broils in Greece, a civil war spmng up 
In Persia : tlie younger Gyrus conspired against his brother 
Arlaxerxes, who was upon the throne, passed over into 
Greece, levied a body of troops, say fifteen or twenty thou- 
sand, led them into Asia, where he was joined by a large 
body of Persians from the province over which he was gover- 
nor, with this force he marched towards Babylon, to attack 
the king, who, apprised of the conspiracy, had assembled an 
army, and went forth to meet him. 

The two armies soon met ; a desperate action ensued ; the 
wing of the army, in which the Greeks were posted, was vic- 
torious, the wing of the Persian array which engaged them, 
was routed and fled — the Greeks pursued. At the same time 
Cyrus, who commanded the centre, discovered his brother 
Artaxerxes, at the head of his troops, and exdaiined " I see 
bim,'^ put spurs to bis h^rse, ru^ed into the thickest of the 
battle, attended by bis guards, and made a desperate assault 
upon his brother : here, engaged hand to band, the two he- 
roes fought for the fkte of the kingdom, when the stroke of a 
soldier struck Cyrus dead at the feet of his brother. A terri- 
ble earna^ ensued ; Cyrus' army was routed, and cut to 
pieces. The Greeks, who had pursued their victory too far, 
were cut off from the army, and obliged to trust to the valour 
of their own swords, for their safety and protection. Thus 
the insurrection of Cyrus was closed with his death. 

Artaxerxes returned to Babylon, and left his prmcipal gen- 
eral, to pursue, and destroy, the remains of the 'Greeks. Ten 
thousand of the descendants of the heroes of Thermopylae, o f 
Salamin, and Platea, were now »«ft destitute of succour, in 
the heart of Persia, either to deliver themselves up as cap- 
tives, and endure the whips and scorn, and mutilations of the 
[ Persians ; to fall a desperate sacrifice to their own valour, on 
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tfae plains of Persia ; or make a deeperate retreat ioto Uieir 
own country. 

They chose the latter; and this little pbi^anx, under 
Xenophon, their leader, retired in presence of the Tjctorious 
army of Artaxer&es, info the northern provinces of Armenia 
and Georgia, and from thence over monnlains and forests 
covered with snow, through the uncultivated wilds and more 
uncultivated savage nations, all of them in arms ; in the pre- 
sence of a pursuing army, until they reached the borilers of 
the Black Sea. Here thej; embarked, and by a passage, not 
less perilous from the wintry blasts of the north winds, than 
from the swords of the barbarians^ they landed safe near 
where Byzantium then stood, (now Constantinople,) and 
passed safely to their own homes, to the inexpressible joy of 
their friends, and the astonishment ojf the world. 

During these adventures abroad, the Greeks continued to 
cultivate the arts, enlarge and embellish their cities, perfect 
the science of letters, and display to the world a succession 
of the greatest heroes, orators, statesmen and poets, together 
with the greatest masters in the fine arts, that have ever em- 
bellished the world ; until the great Philip, king of Macedon 
arose. This prince, artful, subtA^ and powerful, aspired to 
the conquest of the states of Greece, and of the world. 

Philip matured his plans, by increasing bis treasury, assem- 
bling a strong military force, and training bis invincible Ma* 
c^donian phalanx, upon new and improved principles, and 
by lulling the neighboring states into security^ by bis oratorsj 
or by his gold. 

When be was about to strike the fatal blow, to the liber- 
ties of bis country, he was killed at a public assembly by the 
sword of a young Greek. Thus fell Philip the ambitious ; 
and through his fall, the liberties of Greece were once more 
preserved. 

Alexander, the son and successor of Philip, upon bis ac- 
cess to the throne of Macedon, found himself in possession 
pf all the vast preparations of his father, and being fired with 
the same ambition, he soon found opportunity to carry into 
effect all the plans of his father. 

Alexander assembled the same army which his father had 
trained — put himself at their head, and at a blow, overthrew 
the liberties of his country, and erected his standard in tri- 
umph over those states, the gold of his father had lulled into 
a state of security ; and when he bad settled the govern- 
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nient of bis country, prepared to take yengeanc^ on those 
bau^btjr Persians, who had, with their legions, outraged the 
liberties of Greece. 

We here find the eloquence of DemostheneB, the wisdom 
of Solon and Lycui^s, and the boasted democracy of 
Greece, which taught, that liberty, valor, patriotism, industry, 
econemy^ and even frugality were the greatest virtues, had 
all fallen a sacrifice to the despotic sword of Alexander ; and 
this young hero, of twenty-five yearfe of age, now rose up 
like a Colossus to bestride the worlds 


CHAP. Vfll. 

Expedition of AUixand&r-^faJtl of (he Persian Mtmamhy* 

Brfobe we enter upon this extensive expedition, let us 
consult the sacred volume, and see what commission God 
bad given Alexander, by the mouth of his prophets. 

During the reign of the impious Belshazsar king of Bab- 
ylon, who was slain at the conquest of Cyrus, we find the 
viaion of Daniel the Prophet, of the ram and he-goat, as re* 
corded in the 8th chapter of Daniel. Impressed with the im- 
portance of this visjon, and the interpretation, let us acoom^ 
pany Alexander across the same. arm of the sea, which Xer-> 
xes formerly crossed when he invaded Greece, on to the 
plains of Asia ; let us accompany him to the bank of the 
GranicuB, (a small river of Asia Minor, which falls into the 
Bea of Marmora,) here he was met by a numerous Pernan 
army to oppose his march. 

As soon as Alexander approached the river in view of the 
Persians, he lost not a moment, but plunged his horse into the 
river : the whole army followed ; the Persians disputed the 
passage with (heir whole force; the action Was desperate^ 
and the victory decisive ; the Persians were routed and fled ; 
Alexander pursued, and their army was^destoyed. This vic- 
tory, considering the time, place, and circumstances, may be 
considered as a literal fulfilment of the vision of the Ram; 

The fruits of this victory opened an easy passage through 
Asia Minor ; and Alexander moved without further opposi- 
tion, until he met Darius the Persian king, at the pass of Ci- 
licia r here, by a stratagem, be drew DarioB into the narrow 
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tiefifos of tli6 noantfuoB, wh^re ndmben could not avail hioiy 
and by a desperate action, gained a decisive v^ictory, took 
and dispetsed his army, together with the qaeeH, and hoaee* 
hold of Darius, with all the treasure of his camp ; and Oari- 
US) irithtbe shattered remains of his army, fled into Persia. 

Alexander, after having paid suitable honors, and render- 
ed proper testimonies of respect to the family of Darinsi 
moved bit army, by the way of the sea, into Phfsnicia, and 
laud siege to the city of Tyre. 

That city which had been built from the ruins of ancient 
Tyre, fbfpierly taken by Nebuchadnezzar ; that city which 
now stood on an island, the seat of the wealth, and commerce 
of the world. Here Alexander, like Nebuchadnezzar met 
with desperate reustance, and a long and distressing siege $ 
which called forth all the talents of the conqueror, and all the 
energies of his army ; at length valour and perseverance 
prevailed, (he city was carried by assault, and the riches of 
Tyre were converted into instruments of future conquests. 

Alexander pursued his roiu into Egypt, which Ibll an easy 
prey; and here he enriched his army with the spoils of 
Egypt ;"here he caused himself to be worshipped as the son 
of Jupiter Ammon ; here he built the city of Aleiandriai 
which still bears his name. 

When he had settled the affairs of Egypt, Alexander re* 
turned Into Asia, finished the conquest of Syria, and appeared 
before Jerusalem ; here the high priest came out to meet the 
conqueror, clad in all his royal Vestments, (see Exodus xxviii. 
where may be found a description of this curious dress, wor« 
thy of notice) attended by all Jiis court, and attempted to 
prostrate himself before Alexapder, and do him homage ; 
but Alexander forbade him, saying, that he had seen in a 
vision in Lis own country, a man of his character and ap* 
pearance, and he treated the high priest with great civility^ 
and respects 

When this ceremony was ended, the high priest conducted 
Alexander into the temple ; unfolded, and explained to him 
all the prophecies, relating to the conquest of Persia ; partio* 
nlarly the vision of the ram and he-goat, Danii'l^s vision of 
the four beasts, and the dream of Nebuchadnezzar's great 
image ; all which so impressed Alexander, that be was to be 
the cqnqueror of Asia, that he took the Jews into l^is special 
favor, treated them with great respect add kindness, made 
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them rich presents, give them his blessjog, and pursued bis 
march to Babylon. 

Nothing of importance occurred, during his passage of the 
mountains, lying between Palestine and Babylon : when be 
came down upon tbe plains of Persia, be passed the Euphra- 
tes in quest of Darius, and came up with him posted upon tlie 
banks of the Tigris, surrounded by all bis court, and at the 
head of all the vast armies of Persia, where he awaited the 
conqueror. 

Here opened anew the battle of the Granicus ; Alexander 
ordered the charge; plunged into the river at tbf head of 
bis army; here he encountered perils from the depth of the 
river and rapidity of the current, such as he had not before 
experienced ; here his army was broken by the stream, and 
thrown into disorder ; but all this he surmounted, gained the 
opposite bank amidst the darts of the Persians, drew up bis 
army, and commenced the attack. 

Here followed the actions of Granicus and Issus; Darius 
was routed, his armj cut to pieces and destroyed, and he 
himself fled into Armenia, (a province on the north,) where 
he was sfain by Bessus, governor of Bactria. Alexander 
pursued and overtook Darius Just in time to revenge the in- 
sult offered to fallen majesty,, oy causing Bessus to be muti- 
lated and slaiii. He then returned, and marched to Babylon, 
which opened her gates to the conqueitir, and here he gave 
his army repose. 

Thus fell the kingdom of Persia ; which arose out of the 
kingdoms of Ghaldea, Assyria, Media, Persia and the king- 
doms of the west, which were all united under Cyrus at the 
conquest of Babylon. Thus fell the bead of gold, the breast 
and arms of silver, in the great image of Nebuchadnezzar; 
thus fell the second great beast in Daniel's vision, and tbe 
kingdom of the belly, and thighs of brass was established up- 
on their ruins, under the dominion of the he-^oat. 

Thus ended the kini^doms of Nebuchadnezzar and of Cy- 
rus, which under the vision of the tree, grew and filled the 
whole earth, and thus was verified the denunciations of the 
prophet; ** They that lead into captivity, shall go into cap- 
tivity ; they that kill with the sword, shall be killed with 
the sword ;'' surh are the decrees of the Most High, who rul- 
eth in th^ affairs of the kingdoms of men. 
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CHAP. IX. 

Alexander establishes the Empire of the Greeks upon the ruins 
of the Persian — dies — division of the Chrecian Empire — rise 
of the Roman Empire — qflhe Car^MjEcenian-r-their wars-^ 

fidL of Carthage-^revolutions qfihe Roman Empire. 

» 

When Alexander bad reposed his army, and settled the 
gOTernment, be took his rout thfqugh the eastern praviocesy 
which fell an easy prey to the conqueror; built cities aftec 
bis own name, and settled their gOTernnrentSy until he arrired 
at the river Indus. He then turned aside, and followed ita 
banks to the Ocean; rejoiced his army once more with a 
Tiew of the sea ; marched into the northern proviaces^ sub- 
dued them in succession, waged war with the Scythians, with 
great peril, and returned to Babylon ; established the gov* 
ernment of the Greeks upon the ruins of the Babylonian ; but 
preserved all the splendor, potnp, homage and ceretnoaiea of 
the Persian court. Thus the vision is fulfilled* 

Alexander who had now become a Persian in the midst of 
his Greeks, gave great offence to those generals, whose val- 
our had led his brave troops to victory, and to conquest ; and 
they dared to express what their hearts so justly opposed i 
Ciy tus, his friend who had saved his life, and Caliathenes the 
brave, fell a sacrifice to the unrestrained fury of the tyrant 

That simplicity of manners, that had nursed that Grecian 
Talor, which had hewn out the way to empire for this conquer- 
or of the world, now witnessed the triumph of Persian corrup- 
tion, over Grecian virtue, and saw their king lost in sensuality. 

Thus having looted in all the luxuries of eastern pomp, and 
effeminacy far six years, this he-goat of the west, this son of 
Jupiter Aminon ; this hero of the east ; this conqueror of 
the world ; fell a prey to his own licentiousness, and died as 
a fool dieth, in the excess of his cups. 

Here again the scriptures of truth in the II tb chapter of 
Daniel, are fulfilled j his kingdom was divided between his 
four principal generals, to the exclusion of his own family. 
Cussander held Babylon aud the provinces of the east ; Ly* 
simachuiT held Tiirace, with Greece and Asia Minor ; Seleu- 
cus held Syria, and Ptolemy held Eifypt. 

The wars of Seleucidae in Syria, between the Jews on the 
north, and the Ptolemies of Egypt on the south, have sot ex- 
actly fi»lSUed th^ prophecies of this 1 1th chapter of Daoiel, 
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that maoy ha?e supposed they were written after the events ; 
particalarly those whieh relate to the persecutions of the 
Jews ; their distresses under Antiochas Epiphanes, who Xgf- 
his depredations and massacrees, together with the destruc- 
tion of their teoaple; the vtohition of the rights of their hol^r 
feligion, in eausing them to eat swine's flesh ; his profiinatiba^ 
of their s&rictuary, in causing them to offer it upon their al- 
tars to their God. These sacrilegious cruelties have led mv- 
v^ to suppose Antioehus to be the type, or forerunner bf AH^ 
ttchrist. 

These scourges of the church of Godj and of the world, 
eoirtinued their depredations down to the conquest of the Ro* 
mans, about sixtj-five years before Christ. The 'wars be- 
tween the Syrians and Egyptians, were almost perpetual; 
and yet the descendants of Ishmael, wh6 inhabit Arabia, ly- 
ing partly between the two, dwelt quietly, and were not entan- 
gled in their wars. Thus far the promise of God to Ishmac^l* 
< Since the caU of Abraham, God has displayed himself lo 
men^ by the majesty of his pottrer and goodness, in planting 
and building up his church ; has rolled on one great event 
after another, to chastise hb own people for their idolati^, ahd 
backslidtiH^; and to scourge their enemies for their corrup- 
tions, as^well as their cruelties to his people, and church. 

We have witnessed the revolutions of the three great em- 
pires of the image of Nebuchadnezzar, and the three first 
beasts of Daniel's visipn; we hav« now come down to the 
fourth kingdom, as expressed hy the legs of iron in the image, 
and the fourth beast of the vision, strong exceedingly, with 
great iron teeth. 

Before we commence this part of our narrative, let us go 
back and examine the origin of the Romans, or fourth kii^t 
dom, and learn their character. 

In the year 1480 before Christ, was founded the city of 
Troy, upon the eastern borders of the sea, now called Archi- 
pelago, betfc'eenthe settteraents in Asia Minor, and ancient 
Greece. Paris, son of Priam king of Troy, was guilty of out* 
rage to a Grecian princess ;>,this kindled a war, and all Greece 
was in arms to revenge the indignity. Troy was besieged 
by the Greeks, and at the end of ten years fell a sacrifice to 
their artf«l stratagems, and was razed to its Toundations-— 
blotted out from the list of cities, and the Trojans from the 
list of nations. This war called into action the genius of 
Homer, the father of epic poetryi to cdebrate the feats of 
arms at the siege of Troy. 
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A «mall colony Bproiig from the rmta of this renowned erty*, 
under EoeaB their leader, pa^Bed ioto Italy, and laid the foun- 
datioDs of the Roman state, in the year 753 before Christy 
Romulus who was then their chief, laid the foundations of 
the ci^ of Rome, (alKNit the time of the dispersion of the ten 
trit>es into Nineveh, and the east) This little city, in tho 
midst of a rude, savage country, grew up by incessant wars, 
at the eiipense of their neighbours, until it swallowed ap all 
other kingdoms, and gave laws to the world. [See Appen- 
dix marked B.] 

Rome j like all other rising stales^ was cheeked and harrass- 
ed in her. progress by her great rival, Carthage, about four 
hundred years* 

Carthage sjMrang from andent Tyre, by a colony, which, in 
the year 1259 before Christ, in the tfme of the judges of Is- 
rael, was led mto Africa by queen Dido. Her character was 
Hke that of the Tyrians, commeretal, con'upt, arariclous and 
prac^ng the idohttry of the ancient Assyrians and Pheni- 
clans, with the barbarous cuAom, or rite, of human sacrifice. 

Tbe amotion of the Cartliagenians, In their early ages, was 
carried in their wars, into Spatn^ Sicily, Rhodes and the isles 
of the sea. The CNreeks were commercial, and checked tiieir 
depredations in the Archipelago, unHI the Romans were com-^ 
peiled by these ambitions aelghboars, to turn their attention 
to their lleet. 

. . The city of t/Arthaget which stood upon tiie north of Afri- 
ea, ufioa thelbay where Tunis now stands, was founded about 
1233 before Christ, as a rival of Tyre; became the seat of 
the commerce of the north of Africa, and of the west ; but 
the limits of her territory being so narrowly circumscribed 
by tbe great desert of Barca, andlhe kingdom of Numldia) 
that she could acquire aii ext«aM|F territory, x>nly bjr- foreign 
conquest; this eKbausted her. treasure, trahied her rival to 
arms, and- proved her ruin. 

. The governments of these states were monarchtal ; that 
of Carthage continued ; tmt the government of Rome was 
changed into a constllar gover nmenti under their fifth king 
Tarquin^ and tbe senate, with two consuls, chosen annually^ 
by the people, governed Rome for the space of eight hundred 
years, and raised her to the summtt of her greatnesB. 

The riyal strength of these two cities was first called Into 
action, 'm the contest for the Island of Sicily, next carried in- 
to AfVica, raged with violence by sea and land, twenty4wo 
years, and was closed favorably to the Romans. 
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SftQilteftr, the Cartbagenlan j^^neral, "fired with resenfment 
for the humiliation of his country, swore his son Hannibal, 
when a lad, that he would revenge this inglorious war, and 
Bever be at peace with the Romans. 

Hannibal wias true to his oath, and at the age of twenty- 
fhre. Invaded Spain with a powerful army, secured his con- 
quest, marched Into Gaul, (or Prance) crossed over the Alps, 
(an enterprise then unknown, and insurmountable to any 
other general,) -entered upon the plains of Italy, and began 
his movements towards Rome. 

Hannibal triumphed over a succession of Roman Consuls, 
who met him at the ' head of the Romati armies, and carried 
his arms to the gates of Rome. 

At this critieal moment, the Romans assembled an army, 
and sent their consul Scipio, into Africa, who laid siege to 
Carthage ; and another army was sent into Spain, who fri- 
wnphed over Asdrubal their general, cut off his head, and 
conveyed It Into his brother's camp in Italy. Scipio invest- 
ed Carthage so close, that the Caftbagenians sent for Haiim- 
bal out of Italy, to defend their own dwellings. 

Stung with chagrin, and mortification, Hannibal obeyed ; 
embarked his army, and repaired to Carthage. Here he was 
compelled to meet Scipio upon hh own terms, be beaten, 
l^andon Carthage to her fate, and flee into Syria. 

Here he excited a war with the Romans ; but this was 
aopii closed, and Hannibal fled into Bithynia, took poison, 
and died. Carthage submitted to such term^ as Scipio dic- 
tated, aaid settled a peace. The war lasted nineteen years. 

From this time, Carthage began to decline, and Rome con- 
tinned to rise and flourish ; enlarged her borders by the arms 
of her consuls, extended her commerce, encouraged a war 
between Massanissa, kingtiAf Hafntdia, and Carthage ; and 
when Ihey jndeed that success was certain ; they sent a pow* 
erful army into Africa, not only to assist Massanissa againat 
the Carthagenians ; but to become principals In the war. 
This war commenced about fifty years after the clos# of the 
second Punic war, and was closed by Scipio the younger, 
(grandson of the great Scipio Africanus.) > 

He by his intrigues, persuaded the Carthagenians to delhr- 
er up all their arms, together with sonie of the best blood of 
their city as hostages^ as a guarantee for Iheir pacific disposi- 
tion. When he had Obtained these^ Scipio threw off the mask 
ordered all the citlBensto remove iVom Carthage^ and pro- 
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iditoied ttie decree of the seaftte, ** that Carthage should be 
destroyed." 

The delirery of their hostages and arms, had filled Car- 
thage with scenes of distress, not to be described ; but the 
decree threw them into despair. Ail Carthage resounded 
with acclamations of ri^e ; they resented this perfidy of the 
Romans, flew to arms, converted the ctty into one great 
work shop, to supply the place pf those arms they had de- 
liT.ered up to the consul, assembled, and posted their army, 
and prepared for defence. 

Scipio enrt^ed at thb sudden change, com«neneed a gene- 
ral assault upon Carthage, by surprise, and at dead of night ; 
but he was too late, Carthage was armed, ready, and made a 
desperate resistance. ScifHo withdrew, changed his plans, 
and lni[ested the city. 

The decree oC the Roman senate had gone forth ; delenda 
e^ Carthago (Carthage must be destroyed,) and the Cartba- 
genittDs knew, that such decrees were never revoked ; and 
that all they held dear was at stake. Armed with despera- 
tion, they baffled all the arts, intrigoes^ and assaults of Scipio^ 
three years, when Scipio entered Carthage by a desperate 
assault^ gave the city up to pillage, and the sword ; razed it 
to its foundation, and left not one solitary monument, with 
here stood Carihage» Thus fell Carthage, and the Cartilage- 
itian shite, in the year of their city, seven hundred. 

The Romans distributed the plunder of Carthage, to the 
states who claimed such trophies as they had been robbed 
of by the Caribagenians ; and now felt themsetves at Mberty 
to carry their arms alnroad, and lord it ever the nations. 

They sent their consuls into the west, and subdued Ckul, 
imd the neighboring nations. They invaded Greece, snbdii* 
ed the great Pyrrhus, who held Macedon^ the former kln)9^ 
dom of the he-goat, and conqueror of the world ; they sub* 
dued, and sacked the city of Corinth, which broke the Ache* 
an league, and sealed the fate of Greece. They sent their 
consuls into Bgypf, Syria, Palestme, Asia Minor, and the east. 

Julius Cesar carried his arms Into Britain^ and received tbe 
homage of the west, and Rome now as the legs of iron in the 
great image of Nebuohadoeasar, became the foorth king- 
dom ; and as the fourth beast of OanieFs vision strong ex- 
ceedingly, with great iron teetl^ bad devoured the world. 

Rome, become mistress of all the three great empires 
which bed gone before her, toge^er inib ell the smaller 
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tribes, and pMe% ; bad now to driok of the cup of h^r owa 
afflictioiif which grew out of her ambitioo. 

A great question at this time arose at Rome, between her 
two greatest consuls, Cesar and Poinpey, which should rule. 
This like all other such questions, led to an appeal to the 
sword, and a civil war commenced ; the great champions 
collected their armies, and retired into the country of the 
Greeks; they met at Pharsah'a, and an action commenced, 
(he conflict was worthy of the chiefs and their companions 
in arms ; and the prize was Rome. Cesar prevailed ; Pom- 
pe^y fled to Eg>*»t; the terror of Cesar's arlf^8 had gone be- 
fore him,£i;ypt dare not gi?e asylum to a Roman fugitive ; 
Pompey landed in Egypt, fell by the hand of the assassin, and 
thus left Cesar the quiet possession of Rome, sixty years be- 
fore Christ. 

Ambition had cherished the virtues and liberties of Rome, 
and laid the foundation of all her greatness. Virtue, liberty, 
and ambition combined, raised her triumphs over Carthage, 
With Africa, Europe and Asia, and seated her upon the throne 
of the world. Here her virtue expired, luxury, effeminacy, 
a^ corruption succeeded ; jealousy ^ Jaction^ and a corrupt 
QtnbilUmJbllimed^ mth'cdl thai train qfJuriouspasHons, which 
ore the li/eand soul of factions in all states, and armed the 
nation against herself. 

Factions^ the bane of all states and empires, when onc)& 
formed, seldom, if ever close, without the triumph of party ; 
and this triumph generally seals the liberties of the people, by 
the energies of government 

The factions of Rome had long preyed upon the virtues of 
the state, until they had sown the seeds of corruption amongst 
the people; and then their chiefs; with the sword, caused them 
to become the instruinents of their own slavery and ruin* 

The genius of the Roman government favored the revolu- 
tioB we have witnessed, by placing so great power in the 
hands of their military chiefs, without a balance of power in 
the senate to check and control it. This, when regulated by 
TirtuCi and foreign conquest, was not only safe, b^t the great 
spring which raised Rome to the summit of her glory. 

When the virtues of the state, and the ambition of foreign 
conquest were removed, and faction prevailed, the sword of 
conquest was turned by Cesar, and Pompey, against the lib* 
erties of their country ; and filled Rome with butchery and 
distress ; great Cato fell ; Pompey fell ; that senate which 
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had been the terror and admiration of tbe world, fell; fbe 
pride and gtory of the Roman state, ker liberty^ fell ; and 
Cesar was lord of Rome. 

Cesar had triumphed * over Pompey , and tbe liberties of 
Rome, and was now, imperial dictator in the heart of the 
world; but the virtue of Rome was not a// ^one/ Brutus yet 
lived, Cassius, Cicero and others had yet survived the fall of 
Pompey and Cato, and when Cesar* had declared that Rome 
must be imperiaf, and Cesar the emperor, they slew him in 
the midst of his senate ; not that ^senate whicb had Cato for 
its head, he had yielded up his life with the liberties of his 
country, upon the point of his own sword, and the glory of 
that Senate was lost in the fall of Cato. 

The fall of, Cesar, opened afresh the civil wars of Rome. 
Anthony, the friend of Cesar ; Brutus and Cassius, the aveng- 
ers of their country; Octavlus Cesar, then a youth, the 
nephew of Julius Cesar, and heir by adoption, set' up their 
claims, and all drew the sword. 

The struggle between th^se conflicting interests, was long 
and severe ; Rome bled at ey^ry pore i the field, the block, 
and tbe scaffold, wasted the best blood of the nation. In this 
great struggle, great Tully fell, under the are of proscription ; 
Brutus and Cassius fell ; the battle of Actium sealed the fate 
of Rome ;^ Anthony fled to Egypt where he fell, and young 
Octavius reigned triumphant, filled the imperial chair of his 
uncle Julius, and gave peace to the world, im^er the title of 
Augustus Cesar. 

The Temple of Janus was now shut for the first time 
since it was built ; the golden age of the world had now ar- 
rived, and the storm of war was hushed into a long repose. 


CHAP. X. 

Advent of the Messiah — his life and doctrines^ death and resitr- 
r^dion-^prophecy upon Jerusahm — destruction of Jerusa' 
lem-^ispersion of the Jews — division (fthe Roman Em- 
pire — rise of the Papal porver. 

In this glorious, peaceful reign of Augustus Cesar, the fifth 
kingdom commenced, and the glorious epoch arrived when 
tbe promise of God' to Adam was accomplished, ** the seed 
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of the womftD shall braise the serpent's head.^ The prom- 
be to Abraham, *' that io his seed, all the families of the 
earth should be blessed ;" the promtse of jrood old Jacob, ill 
bis blessing to Judah, ^'the sceptre shall not depart from 
Jodab, i|or a lawgirer from between his feet, until Shl- 
loh come, and unto him shall the gathering of the people 
be." The prophecy of Moses: ** A prophet shall the 
Lord your God raise up unto you like onto me^* hue. 
The risioD of Neiuichadoezsar ; '* And I saw a stone cut 
out of the mountain without hands, that snrote the image 
upon his feet, and brake them to pieces, and became a 
great mountain and filled the whole earth." The prom- 
be of God to the world, by all his prophets, was accom- 
pliBhed in this peaceful reign. The star appeared in Bethle- 
hem; the angelic host proclaimed. In anthems of praise, 
** glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, good will to- 
wards men." " Behold ! I bring you glad tidings of great 
joy, which shall be to all people, for unto us is bom this day, 
in the eity of David, a Saviour, who is Christ the Lord.'' 
" For unto us a Son Is born, unto us a Child Is given ; and 
bis name shall he called wonderful, counsellor, the mighty 
God, the everlasting Father, the Prince of Pefice." In Betb- 
lehem of Judea, the wise men, as directed by the star, wit- 
nessed, and published this glorious event, this accomplish- 
ment of BO many prophecies, through so many ages of the 
world. This Alpha and Omega, this bright and morning 
star. This key of life, and immortality beyond the grave. 
This Saviour of men. This " Immannel, God with us." 

Great are the displays of God to men, through the patri^ 
archs, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and all the prophets ; infi- 
nitely greater have they been through his Son. 

in him has been exhibited a perf<^ct pattern for our in- 
struction : love to God, and benevolence to men. A system 
of miracles which he wrought, fully confirm this truth, " I 
and my Father are one." 

Christ's sermon on the mount, as recorded In the 5tb, 6th, 
and 7th chapters of St. Matthew's gospel, unfold a' system of 
truths, for our moral and religious instruction, worthy the 
Saviour of men. Maxims, which if reduced to practice, 
wouhl make a heaven upon earth. Well might it be said, 
** He taught as one having authority, and not as the Scribes." 
^ Surely man never spake like this man." 

The wonderful displays of divine power at bis crucifixioD ; 
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when durknees eovered the earth at noonday, the earth 
^look to the centre, the rocks rent, the graves opened, and 
inany that slept in the dust, »prang into life. The veil of the 
temple wbieh had 90 long concealed this great mystery from 
the view of men, was. now rent from the top to the bottom, 
when he bowed his head in death, and said, " it is finished." 

His enemiea, appalled at the awful sublimity of the ecene^ 
exisiaimed, in the anguish of their hearts, ** surely this was a 
righteous man !" 

The resurBectioD of this key of life, and immortality, be- 
yond the grave, as he hftd announced to his followers: the 
declaration of the angels who accompanied his glorious as- 
xsension ; " Why stand ye here looking up' to heaven ? this 
same Jesus whom ye now see ascend into heaven, shall come 
again in like manner, in the clouds of heaven ;" the descent oi 
the Holy Ghost, that prpmised Comforter, upon his disciples, 
on the day of Pentecost, and npon all his saints from that day 
to this ; the exact apcomplishment of the judi2:ments Christ 
denounced against Jerusalem; '* O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, 
thou that killeM the prophets,. and stonest them that are 
sent unto thee, bow often would I have gathered thy children 
together as a hen gatheretfa her brood under her wings, and 
ye would not ; b^ld your house is 1^ unto you desolcUey 
His address, and prediction to bis disciples when admiring th.e 
beauty of the temple, *^ See ye these goodly stones, Verily I 
say. unto you, there shall not be lef^one stone upon another 
that shall not be thrown down.'^ All, all claim the faith^ 
reverence, obe4|ience, homage, and adoration of men. 

the manner in which he has caused the doctrines and 
principles that he taught, together with the miracles which he 
wrought, and the displays of benevolence that he ejihibited, 
in his life, for the instruction of the world, to be transmitted 
down to us, by the fourfold testimony of his disciples (called 
evangelists : also his miraculous commission of Saul of Tar- 
sus, (a persecutor of his principles and followers) to go forth 
as Paul the great apostle of the Gentiles ; that through him 
-the. whole world might receive the knowledge of this great 
truth, **" that all things are given by the Father to the Son,'' 
and that he bath not only redeemed the world ; but that he 
shall jud$ce the workL All claim the gratitude of men. 

"So fully were the prophecies of Tsaif.h viii. and ix. and 
Daniel ix. verse S4, and onward, accomplished at the time 
of the advent of the JUesaiah, and ^o fully was be looked for, 
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by the Jewish Dation at this time, ^* that inaDy felse Chiiate 
appeared, and deceived many," but the pride of the Jews 
bad bliaded their eyes, they bad overlooked the first advent, 
when Christ was to appear as a pattern of humiHty, meek- 
ness, patience and benevolence^ wfakb should reprove their 
haughty Pharisaical character ; and led them to look for a 
|)rince and a king, who should deliver their nation fronHo- 
man bondage, graUfy their ambitious pride, and give them 
the dominion of the world ; this haughty spirit led them to 
denounce their Saviour, and exclaim, *' away with him, cni^ 
eify him, crucify him ; his blood be upon iis> and opon onr 
children." 

God has taken the forfeiture at their hands : sifted them 
as wheat amongst the nations, and caused the prediction of 
the prophet again to be accomplished in them. '* A hiss and 
a by-word shalt tbou be among the nationsr ;" which contio- 
nes to this day. 

Seventy years after the death, remrredion, and ascension 
of the Messiah ; Titus, the son of Vespasian, the Roman em- 
peror, laid seige to Jerusalem with a great army, took their 
city after a long, and distressing siege (in whicb the sufferings 
of the Jews were great beyond all former example,) gave it 
up to pillage, and the sword ; butchered, destroyed, and dis- 
persed the inhabitants i rased their temple, and ploughed up 
its foundations, and thus the avarice of the Jews, who had hid 
their wealth under the walls of their temple^ led to the ac- 
complishment of the ever memorable prophecy of the Blfessi- 
ah upon its ruin. ^[ Not one stone shall be left upon another." 

The Romans, so long as they held Syna and Palestine as 
a province, treated the Jews with great severity, four or five 
hundred years ; then the Arabians, or Saracens in the fifth 
century entered Palestine, broke down the Roman power, es- 
tablished the Mahometan religion upon the ruins of the Jews, 
and their church, drove out the remnant that had survived 
the severities of Roman persecution, and rendered their 
country a desert. 

This deluded, distressed people, once the chosen of €k>d| 
^nd favored of heaven, now became the fugitives, and vaga- 
bonds of the whole earth, without character, without coun- 
try, without government, union, or head ; the derision, scorn 
und jest of the world ; have been these eighteen hundred 
years scraping together gold as the dust, to be pri'pared at the 
call of the Messiabi to return to their own land^ robuild their 
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city and temple, ss i» predieted bj the propbetei and enioj 
the trittmpbs of that glorious day ; '' when the oatountain of 
the Lord's house sbail be exalted upon the tops of the moan- 
toin», and all nations shall flow unto it and be saved.'* 
Wfaieb prediction, will as as&aredljr be accomplished, as that 
they exist as a dbpersed nation. 

God » now eausinfr the Jews, the family of Abrafaaiii, to 
pass through the wilderness of the whole earth, to prepare 
them hy his corrections and judgments, to become the ]i)2;ht 
of the woridv when at the second advent of the Messiab, he 
aball again eolleet the dispersed of Israel in the land of theft 
fiithers; Christ the shechinah, shall illumine their under^ 
standings, remote the yeil from their hearts, and a nation 
shall be bom to Qod their Saviour, in a day. 

Let US learn this instruction from what is before us, ^Hhat 
to whom much is given, of them much will be required ;" 
that if the Jews are thus punished for their infiflelify and dis- 
obedience, what wlH t>e our condemnatioo, for our disobedi- 
ence and corruption, under the light of the gospel, with this 
nation as a living miracle before ouneyes, together with all 
the prophecies, which have been so long, and are every day 
fulfilling in them, and the natioos of the earth. 

Nolwitbstandtng tiie vials of divine wrath which have been 
poured out upon this ancient chttrch of €h>d ; Christ has 
planted a vine in the earth, a true church, to perpetuate his 
name, and his praise, to the latest generation, into which at 
his second coming, tli^s shepherd of Israel, will gather the rem- 
nant of his people, together with the fuiiqess of the Gentiles, 
and there shall be one fold, and one shepherd throughout the 
habitable earth. 

This littlevchurch from its infancy has been, like the an- 
cient church in the wilderness, under great trials, and dis- 
tresses, as well as frequent displajrs of bis presence and pro- 
tection. That Roman empire which blotted out the ancient 
church, and paved the way in the peaceful reign of Augustus 
Cesar for the planting of the christian churchy in the course of 
three hundred and fifty yeisrs, raised ten general oersecutlons 
against her, persecutions desig^ned to drown her in her own 
blood; yet Christ appeared in the midst of her alBictionSy 
and massacres, and raised her to the dominion of bloody 
idolatrous Rome, under the patronage of Oonstantlne the 
great, and through him she ruled the Roman empire. 

In the midst of these triumphs^ Conslantine removed the 
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Beat of goTenimeBt (hrni Reme to Bf Btntium, (a city of 
Greece) on the borders of the Black Sea, and changed its 
natne to that of Constantinople, in honor of the emperor ; 
this struck a fatal blow to imperial Rome, from this time the 
le^s of iron, in this part of the ^pr^iit. image of Nebuofaadneis- 
zar, began to decline, '' the feet, p9^ of iron, mid part of 
clay'' began to appear, and the emplte-^egaa '* to be partly 
atrong, and partly broken.'' '^ * 

When the Emperor Gonstantine removed the government 
to Constantinople, he left a viceroy In the^vwest, styled th%^ 
Exarch of Ravenna : (the name of the city where he resided) 
he, with the bishop of Rome, governed in tbe^^Wiest. The 
pomp and splendor, which Constantine attached to the 
churches, and to the worship, greatly increased the power, 
and influence of the bishops, particularly the bishop of 
Rome ; whose power soon became superior to that of the Ex* 
arch's of Ravenna. 

The meekness, simplicity, and humility of the gospel, were 
soon succeeded, and swallowed up in this new order of 
things; which the luxury and effeminacy, of the Roman state, 
at this time, greatly favored. Under this state of things, and 
soon after the death of Constantine, (say in the year 410,) the 
Goths and Vandals, under Alaric, began to make their dep- 
redations upon the western empire ; and revenge upon those 
corrupt, effeminate Romans, the injuries they had suffered, 
from the depredations of their warlike ancestors. 

These ravages continued about forty years; attended 

with all the excesses and cruelties of savage wars : untit At- 

atila, (styled Abe scourge of God) with his Huns. put. an end to 

the western empire, by taying waste the countries, extermin- 

ating the inhabitants, pillaging and sacking Rome. 

With the fall of the western empire, fell all the laws, reti* 
gion, arts and sciences, of the west ; and a state of perfect 
Ignorance and barbarism, rose upon it« ruins. This change 
introduced that period, known by th^ name of the dark ages ; 
which continued about eight hundred years ; down to the 
middle of the thirteenth century ; and In some degree to this 
day. 

The religion of these iMrbarians, was the grossest pagan- 
Ism* They respected neither age, sex, principle, or proper* 
ify excepting that of the bishops of Rome : this the bishops 
soon took advantage of, and made up a religion^ exactly suit- 
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ed to the tpiril of ilie times : embraeiQg the ol^r J^ijj^h rdi- 
gion fer itsbaek. y 

The bishop of Rome leid aside bis mitre, biok the triple 
crown and sceptre; and upon this Jewish basis introduced 
the worship of saints and images ; in imitatioii of the heathen 
mjtboJogj of the Greelis and Romans, and the Pagan religion 
of the hartiarians. To these he added, a cprmpt Christiani- 
ty ; retainingiittle mere of it, in its purity and power, than 
the name. 

Armed with the authority of this religion, the bishop of 
Rome vssiimed independent sovereignty, and exercised the 
powers of a temporal prince : tlie tyrant Phocsas, who was 
then upon the throne of Constantinople, confirmed this pow- 
er by a special edict, about the year 606« Under this edict 
were united, the spiritual and temporal powers of the bishops 
of Rome, and they claimed and e3|ercised universal sove- 
reignty. 

About the y#ar 746, the Franks, in edition to the Ooths^ 
Vandals, All^hs, and Bur^undi, who had overrun Gaul^came 
over the Rhine, and settled in the north, under Pharamond 
their leader. Clovis, their kln)^, embraced the papal religion ; 
and Pepin, one of his successors, drew bis sword, and march- 
ed an army into Italy, to protect the pope against his neigh- 
bors, when he began to make too free with his powers as 
universal bishop. The pope, in his turn, to reward Pepin's 
fidelity, gave him his benediction, and a general harmony 
has prevailed between the two governments. 

The bishop of Rome, or pope, having thus obtained and 
exercised universal sovereignty : assumed to himself divine 
honors, under the title of *' our Lord €k>d the pope ; the im- 
maculate representative of God ; vicar of Jesus Christ ; and 
bead of the church." Also, as proprietor of St. Peter, he 
held the keys of eternal justice, and became the grand arbit- 
er of all spiritual concerns ; and the duoftoser of pardon for 
all sins, past, present, and to come. The ceremony of ad- 
dresls to bis holiness was, to kiss his great toe ; with, or 
wittiout the golden slipper, as his holiness might graciously 
condescend. 

Thus seated on a temporal throne, with a dominion over 
the city of Rome, and the neighboriniK country, called the ec- 
clesiastical states, which afford a smaU revenue ; the sale of 
indulgencies siave a handsome addition to the crown, and to 
increase it| his holiness created a middle state, after death. 
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eailed purgatory, where all Boufs rested, that were not par- 
doned'at death ; If they were not rani^otned by their friends, 
with money, in a reasonable time, aad prayed out, they pass- 
ed into hell : bnt if thus saved, they went to heaven. 

This system of finance gave his holiness a revenue, that en- 
abled him to support a throne, with more magnificence and 
splendor, than any other potentate. See Daniel, 7th chap- 
ter, 7th and 8th verses. 21^24, 25, 26. * V 


CHAP. XL 

Kingdom of Charlemagne — of Mahomet'-ofihe Turks-^aU 
of the Roman empire at Constbntinoph, ^ 

We have now traced the progress of this horn of the Ro- 
man beast, down to the year 800. At this time arose Charle- 
mag;ne king of the Franks; who subdued the several small 
states of France, Germany, and Italy, established th6 sove- 
reignty and unity, of the crown of France ; placed himself at 
the head of the German empire ; received from the bands of 
Leo the Sd, the iron crown of the Romans, witb the title of 
Emperor of the West. 

Charleniasne, in his turn, protected the Pope, and enforc- 
ed the papal religion, with fire and sword, throughout all his 
dominions ; and became one of the beads of the Roman 
beast, about 200 years after Pepin. This little horn, this pa- 
pal beast, continued in regular progression, to enlarge and ex- 
tend, his power and influence, until- the pontificate of Urban 
2d, (1096) when the vision of the prophet was fully accom- 
plished. " And these— meaning the ten horns-'-shall agree 
to give their power unto the beast." / 

About 200 years after Charlemagne, Peter the Hermit 

, came out of Germany over tbe Rhine, into the southern 

kingdoms, and preached the first crusade, or holy war, against 

the infidels, who were then in possession of Jerusalem. Tbe 

flame spread like lightning through Christendom. Princes 

sold or mortgaged their estates, to raise money ; rallied their 

\ subjects for the war, and took the field in person ; marched, 

or rather swarmed, into the plains of Asia Minor, and from 

thence into Syria, and laid siege to Jerusalem. 

^ Here was exhibited sivsh zeal, and feats of valour, as'wera 
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nevet before kne^n. The city was carried by assault, and 
the Christiana held it one. year. Before we proceed further 
with this war, we will take a view of the rise, progress and 
character of the powers against which all Christendom had 
drawn the sword. 

The prophecy upon Ishmael, when he was driven out from 
bis {ather's house, has been thus far accomplished; the storms 
of war have burst all around him, yet he has dwelt quietly in 
the presence of his brethren. We will now see how he put 
forth his hand upon the countries, rose into power, and *' be- 
came a great nation." 

About the year 606, Mahgmet, a monk of Mecca, renoun- 
ced his religion, in which he had been educated, i:etired to a 
cave, and framed a new one. As I have shewn, how the 
prophecy of the little h(^rn was fulfilfed in the papal power ; 
so I will shew, how the prophecy of St. John— ^Revelatipn ix. 
1 — 11th verse inclusive, has been accomplished, in these lo- 
custs of Arabia. 

When Mahomet had matured his religion, he came forth, 
and published it at Mecca ; iisserting, that God had sent 
Christ, to publish his Religion, to persuade men to heaven, 
but that He had sent Mahomet to compel them to heaven. — 
That he was the representative of God, and the only true 
prophet. He took for the basis of his religion, the old Jewish 
patriarchal ; with the indulgence of polygamy, and prohibit- 
ed the use of wine. In their prayers, copying the Pharisees, 
but discarding the ritual or ceremonial law: denouncing 
Christ, and proclaiming himself the only true prophet. 

Mahomet discarded the bible, and made one of bis own, 
called the Koran^ or Alcoran; composed of a great number 
of detached sentences, enjoining polygamy, and prohibiting 
the use of wine : enjoining prayers, and here and there an- 
iiouncing '^ God is Gk>d, and Mahomet is his prophet !" 

This religion being new, and more indulgent to the ambi- 
tion^ lusts and corruptions of men, he soon bad followers, and 
met with opposition. The city of Mecca banished the proph- 
et, who fled to Medina, (another city of Arabia) and his flight, 
called in Arabic the Hegira, is the date of the Mahometaa 
^era. Here big followers increased, till they soon made up a 
strong military force. With this, he subdued his own country; 
then carried his arms into Palestine, and took Jerusalem 637. 

He next overrun Egypt, took the city of Alexandria, where 
the Caliph Omar ordered the largest library in the world, to 
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be burnt ; with this reason, <* that if it contahied any tUng whfeb 
was not in the Koran, it ought to be burnt, if nol, it ought to 
be burnt," and It was burnt. 

. With the wealth and spoils of Egypt, they raised another 
army, which went into the east ; overran and subdued the eas- 
tern provinces of the Roman empire, tools Babylon, and raz- 
ed it to its foundations ; and «s the prophets, Jeremiah li. and 
Isaiah xiii. had predicted, *^ swept her with the besom of de- 
struction, so that her place is not t0 be found.^* 

The army of Egypt proceeded west at the same time, over- 
ran and subdued all the Roman profinces on the north of Af- 
rica, passed over into Spain, sobdued it, and passed into 
France : here they were checked in a severe action, vrUh 
Charles Martel, king of France ; and were driven back into 
Spain ; where they held pos8eS8ion,*till they were driven out, 
witii the assistance of the Moors, in 1091. 

These locusts of the bottomless pit, continued their ravages 
upon the southern section of the Roman empire, five prophet- 
ic months, or one hundred and fifty years : they then bqilt 
Bagdad, in the ea&t, on the Tigris, and called it <' the city of 

peace." 

The conquests of the Istiroaelites, (Arabians,) Mahometans 
or locusts, eiitended over all the north of Africa, Syria, Pales- 
tine and the eastern provinces of the Roman empire, as far 
as they extended ; viz. to the river Indus : and the religion 
of the prophet was enforced with the «word, throughout all 
this extent of dominion ; where it continued to prevail under 
the Saracens, until these provinces were wrested from them 
by the Turks. 

When the vision of locusts was closed; the prophet adds, 
<* one woe is papt, behold I there come two woes more here- 
after:" and in the next verse goes on to unfold the vision of 
the Euphratean horsemen : and long before the use of gun- 
powder was known, he deseribes the exact explosion, aefit ap- 
app^ars when horsemen fire on horseback, " fire, smoke and 
brimstone, coming out of the horses' mouths," and what is 
ntore^emarkable, these Tartars began their conquests with 
cavalry, and very numerous cavalry; and the use of fire arms 
gave them great superiority over their enemies, and rendered^ 
their conquests rapid and easy. 

They overrun and destroyed the Saracen empire, in the 
east, took Bagdad the capital, conquered Syria, and took Je- 
rusaijem. They also conquered Egypt, and all the Saracea 
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BtateSy oil the north of Afriea ; and baTlDg triamphed orer th« 
eaBtem and sonthern sections of the Roman empire, they en* 
tered Europe, and fixed their capital at Constantinople, in 
the year 1460: thus placing the vrestern Roman empire, un- 
der &e dominion of* the papal religion, and the eastern under 
that of Mahomet: where they will remain, until the ac* 
oofflplisbment of the prediction of the apostle, 2 Thessaloni- 
ans, ii. 3. '^ Who opposeth and exatteth himself above all 
that is called GUmI, or is worshipped ; setting in the temple of 
Ood, shewing biniseff that he is God : whom the Lord shall 
consume, with the breath of his mouth, and the brightness of 
his coming.*' And until the vision contained in the Sfd chap- 
ter of Daniel, and the latter part of the 7lh, shall be accom- 
plished. ^ 

Thas we have seen, how a few military adventurers, under 
Mahomet, grew Into power, and prerran mighty empires, 
states and kingdoms : also, how a small clan of Tartars near 
the.sonree of the river Euphrates, began their depredations 
npoo their neighbors, and being enriched and encouraged by 
their spoils, soon became namerons and powerful ; subdued 
the conquests the Mahometans had made and enjoyed four 
hundred years ; Adopted their religion, enforced it, like Ma- 
homet, with the sword, and the arm of the law; fixed the^r 
capital in the seat of the' beast with great iron teeth, and as- . 
pired to the dominion of the world. 

Thus we have s^en, the displays of the goodness of God, in 
the communications of himself, and his will to men, through 
the successive ages of the worlds front the creation, to the 
flood ; a period of one thousand six hundred and fifty-six 
years : from the flood to the call of Abraham, and the foun- 
ding of his church : from thence, through the medium of his 
prophets, God harunfolded all the great events i and the pens 
of the several historians have recorded their accomplishment 
down iiQ the destrnetion of the Roman empire, and the es- 
tablishment of the beast and false prophet upon its ruins. 

From the several chastenings, of the ancient and modem 
church, (or Jewish and christian,) we may learn the truth of 
the ereat maxim of inspiration, tbaf to whom much is given^ 
''of them much will be requii%d''-r-«nd "he that knoweth his 
master's will, and doeth it nqt, shall be beaten with many 
atripea.^* 

ENp OF PART FIRST. 


APPENDIX 

TO PM.T FIRST. 


PERSIA. 

» 

The Persian empire, which was founded by Cyrus upon the 
union of the Babylonian^ Medeao, and Persian empires, about 
536 before Christ, passed through a succession of revolutions; 
first by the conquest of the Greeks ; next by the conquest of 
the Romans; then by the Saracen^, or Arabians; next by 
the Turks. 

About the close of (he 12th, or beginning of the 13th centu- 
ry, Jenghis Khan, a Tartar prince, on the north of Persia, 
sprang up, assumed the style of conqueror, overran Persia, a 
great part of Hindostan, (or hither India,) and extended his 
arms into the east as far as the confines of China, and laid the 
foundation of that extensive monarchy, known by the name 
of the Mogul's empire, (or empire of the great Mogul.) He 
was succeeded by Timer Bek, or Tamerlane, (another Tar- 
tar prince,) who extended his conquests over all that part of 
Asia which formerly composed the extensive empire of Per- 
sia, greatly weakened th^-growing strength of the Turks, and 
fixed the peraiarency of the Mogul's empire, 1399. 

The dynasty continued in his line, almost three centuries 
and a half, until the conquest of Kouli Khan, 1732. This 
prince, or sophi of Persia, threw off the Tartar yoke, and like 
Gustavus Vasa of Sweden, roused up his countrymen to as- 
sert their liberties ; with this spirit, he broke the usurpation 
of the Tartars in Persia, and greatly weak'ciped the empire of 
the Moguls. Since his conquest, the empire of Persia has 
been governed, like Egypt, by a number of independent sov- 
ereignties, and has been the theatre of distressing ^ivil wars* 

Kouli Khan, also penetrated into Hindostan 1735, dissolved 
the government of the Moguls, and left that country, like 
Persia, under the government of a great number of indepen- 
dent sovereignties, styled Soubahs, or Nabobs. The civil 
wars between these Nabobs, laid the foundation for the ex- 
tensive conquests and settlements of the English East India 
company in India, and has guaranteed to them a revenue, 
which has enabled England to resist the ambition of the 
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Frencb revolution, furnish money for the support of air con- 
federated Europe, through this arduous struggle of a twenty 
years' war, and by a splendid triumph, give peace to the 
World. 

We should here notice, the display of the government of 
God, in raising up Charles XU. king of Sweden, to excite a 
spirit of enterprise in Russia. We now see in Persia, a char- 
acter of the same description, in Koiili Khan ; raised up at 
the same time, and to co-operaie in the same signal events, 
(although so reroott: from each other) by laying the founda- 
tion for those conquests in India, which have furnished the 
purse for confederated Europe, through the medium of Eng- 
land, and rendered their sword triumphant. 

CHINA. 

This empire, oil the eastern extremity of the continent of 
Asia, differing from all others in its government, religion, man- 
ners, customs, and extensive population ; is noted for the 
pride of antiquity. The modern Chinese carry back their 
origin beyond the flood, and some of them beyond the crea- 
tion. About two hundred years before Christ, literature be- 
gan to flourish in China, and the art of printing was dicover- 
ed ; and their first historian, Sematsian, wrote about ninety- 
seven years before Christ. 

There is nothing that appears in their history with any cer- 
tainty, further back than the first dynasty under prince Yao, 
or Tu, about two thousand years before Christ. From the 
nicest investigation of Chinese chronology, by some modern 
and learned Chinese, who were educated in France, and re- 
turned to China in the year 1765, and whose correspondence 
has since been published at Paris; it does not appear, that 
the kingdom was founded earlier than the year of the world 
2207. 

'The Chinese suffered much from the depredations of the 
northern Tartars, until the reign of Chi-hoangti, who caused 
the famous northern wall to be built, extending one thousand 
five hundred miles^ from east to west. This secured the 
peace of China for several centuries ; but the Tartars, after re- 
peated assaults, and depredations, finally succeeded in break- 
ing over the wall, and subduing the empire 1635, and a Tar- 
tar dynasty is now upon the throne. Under this .iynasty, all 
the eastern part of the Mogul's empire has been added to CM- 
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na, and the emperor resldeB in summer In Tartary, and in 
winter in China ; this preserves the union. 

China Proper, is supposed to contain more inhabitants than 
all Europe, being estimated at three hundred millions; by Sir 
George Staunton. The love of country is such, in Chinai 
that fhry are never known to emigrate ; they carry on no for* 
eign commercf , although . their exports are immense ; they 
admit no foreigners into any of their cities, and only into 
particular parfs of thei( country near the sea coast, an^ into 
the suburbs of a few particular commercial cities. 

Their government is absolute, and yet patriarchal ; the em* 
fieror is not the tyrant, but the father of his people. Their 
religion is pagan ; but so far mixed with the religion of Bra* 
ma, that they have pure, and simple ideas of the supreme be- 
ing, who presides over the universe : the doctrine of trans- 
migration al^o, makes a part of the religion of China. 

This country was first visited by the PortuguejBe, in their 
discoveries In the Indian ocean, in the year 1586; when 
they obtained a grant of the island of Macao, at the entrance 
of the harbor of Canton. Since that time, the commerce of 
China has been carried on from Europe and America, by the 
way of the Cape of Good Hope. 

The pope sent missionaries, of the order of the Jesuits, in- 
to China, in the year 1692, when they met with some appar- 
ent success, until they began to shew a disposition to dictate 
in the aifalrs of the government ; then the emperor expelled 
them in 1742. The English government attempted to es- 
tablish a diplomatic intercourse with China in 1792, and sent 
Lord M'Cartney for this specFal purpose ; but the impra- 
dence of the mission soon defeated Its object, by.some ma- 
noeuvres on the coast, particularly in approaching the shores 
with their ships, making soundings, &.c. The jealousy of 
the emperor was alive to these movements, and it is owing 
entirely to such jealousy, that China has so long retained her 
government 

United America, will doubtless enjoy a free trade with 
China, from the western shore of this continent, in fifteen or 
twenty years, where will spring up and flourish, some of the 
largest, and most splendid cities. 

HINDOSTAN. 

This Peninsula, known by the name of India vrithin the 
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Ganges, (or hither India) was discoTered by the Portuguese, 
in 1497; and in the year 1506, they commenced the settle- 
ment of Goa, on the Malabar coast. Here they established 
an inquiailion, which continues to this day ; and by the other 
European nations, in the following order, viz : Visited over 
laod by the English^ 1591, and by a private ad'venture, of 
three ships, at the ,8am« time. This adventure proved un* 
Ibrtunate ; two of the ships were lost, and (he third was seiz- 
ed on by the crew, and the captain, after aH absence of three 
years, returned to England in another ship. 

This adventure, although disastrous, laid the foundation 
for all the future Em^ltsh prosperity in India. The intelli- 
gencebrougbt home by captiun Lancaster, induced a second 
adventure, which proved successful, and laid the foundation 
for the charter for the first East India company, Dec. 1600, 
with a stock of 72,000/. In 1698, a new company was form- 
ed, and in 1700, the old one was re-established, for which 
they ag:reed to pay to government 400^000/. for five years. 
In 1775, the British government passed their India Bill, and 
in 1774 they sent out judges from England, to preside over 
their India settlements ; and the commerce of India^contin- 
ues to increase, and flourish to this day. 

The Dutch next explored the Indian ocean, and touched 
upon the peninsula of Hindostan 1593. The English East 
India company made their first voyage 1601. The same 
year the French doubled (he cape of Good Hope, and visited 
India. In 1612, the Danes made their first voyage to India. 
All these kingdoms established India companies, after the 
manner of the English. 

This country, when first visited by'Europeans,~ was divided 
into a number of viceroyalties, or sovereignties, united under 
the emperor of Hindostan, or the Mogul's empire ; posses- 
sing an extensive population, and enjoying one of the richest, 
and most fertile soils, with a mild and delightful climate. 
The frequent wars which sprang up fromtimfe to time, be- 
tween the princes, or Sonbabs, led them to have recourse to 
the Europeans for aid. 

In 1738, the famous Kouli Khan, after having usurped the 
Persian throne, overran great part of the Mogul's empire, 
weakened, and destroyed the power of the descendants of 
Tamerlane, a power which had continued nearly three centu* 
ries and a half; he overran Hindostan, dissolved the unity of 
the empire^ and left it at the mercy of a great numtier of in- 
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dependent princes, who seoo lieeame rival states, and render- 
ed this delightful country, a theatre of perpetual wars, and 
devastation. 

This weakneBs of the natives, was soon turned to the ad-" 
vantage of the Europeanp, and enabled them to maintain, and 
extend their settlements. The English at Bombay, Madras, 
Calcutta, &c. ; and the French at Pondicberry. 

At the peace of 1763, the French ceded Poadicherry to 
the English, which gave them an unrivalled possession of the 
sea coast of this eastern world, secured the foundation of her 
extensive commerce, wealth and power ; and enabled ber to^ 
become mistress of the seas, and arbiter of the world. 

The population that has grown out of these settleraentsy 
with the extensive conquests, which the British East Itfdia 
company have sipce made, amount to about . twenty mil* 
lions ; this, added to the settlements the Eoglisb have made, 
and acquired, in the Indian ocean, (including New Holland, 
and the isles] is estimated at forty miilions. 

This extensive, rich, and populous country, has become 
ttie theatre of the christian misuonaries In the east The 
ancient religion of this country, was the religion of Brama, 
who taught the doctrine of one supreme being, who made, 
and governs all things, mixed with the absnrd doctrine of 
metemsychosis, or transmigration of souls at death, into the 
form of all the different animals, according to their cbarac* 
ters in life ; together with the priictice of image 'Worship, or 
idolatry. 

Into what a state of corruption, ignorance, superstition, 
and enthusiasm, this religion is now fallen, has been very im- 
pressively disclosed by the Rev. Dr. JBochanan; together 
with the successful efforts now mafcing, in translating the bl* 
ble into the different oriental languages, and diffusing it 
(through the medium of the press) through this eastern 
worid. A work slow in its progress, but one wfakb wiU as* 
suredly prosper, and succeed. 

TARTABY. 

This vast extent of country, lying npon the north of Asia, 
and extending from the eastern borders of Russia in Europe, 
to the northern ocean on the north, and the Pacific ocean on 
the east, embracing Chinese Tartary, Thibet, and a part of 
Hindostan on the south ; was all known to> (he Qreeks ud 
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Romans, under the general name of Srythik. The ancient 
Scythians defeated Alexander, by retiring before him, laying 
waste their country, and decoying him into their uncultiva^ 
ted wifdsi where he had like to have been ruined, and de« 
Ktroyed. 

The same mode of warfare was practised by the Partbians, 
or Scythians, in the east, upon the Roman general Crassus, 
who was ruined with his army amidst the sands, and unculti* 
▼ated plains of ParChIa ; by this mode of defence, they have 
been able to secure their country from conquest ; but it has 
been no security against the feuds, civil wars, and massacres, 
which have constantly arisen out df their savage, iMrbarous 
manner of life ; their divided^ and wandering mode of sub- 
sisting, and their total want of union, and energy in their gov* 
ernment. These civil wars, and massacres, were common, 
and often attended with the slaughter of three or four hundred 
thousand. This has kept down their population, and wasted 
their strength ; and been the chief cause of their submission 
to the Russian government. 

It is true, that some large, and populous cities are scatter* 
ed throughout this vast extent of country ; but literature, and 
the arts have never flourished in Tartary. The mass of the 
population lead wahdenng shepherd lives, or subsist by fish- 
ing, and hunting. The Tartars are noted for their attach* 
ment to the horse, and of course for their numerous, and fine 
horses : they also prefar the flesh of this animal to that of the 
ox, or cow. 

From these regions of barbarism, sprang up Othman, the 
conqoeror of the west of Asia,, and chief of the Turks ; 
Jenghis Khan, arid Tamerlane, the conquerors of the middle 
and southern parts of Asia ; and from Chinese Tartary sprang 
the present reigning femily on the throne of China. Since 
the conquests of Koull Khan (the Persian,) early in the last 
century, there has been a general quiet throughout this east- 
em world. * 

The war practised by the Russians upon the emperor Na- 
poleon in 1812-^13, was a Tartar war; the same as was 
practised upon Alexander, the Grecian ; upon Crassus, the 
Roman, and upon airother foreign invasions. The Russians 
decoyed him into their country, by retiring, and laying waste 
their country ; and when the emperor presumed that he had 
secured Iris object, in the possession of Moscow ; the Tartar 
governor Bastapehin) set fire to the city> and Ininit bkn out 
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This mode of defence has been invariably practised from the 
earliest ages, and with invariable success. 

Alt this nest of ancient, and modern conquerors, lying east 
of Rtissia in Europe, is now under a general system of gor- 
ernment, and subject to the eoiperor of Russia ; which will 
account for the general quiet that has so long prevailed in 
this country. Should the ambition of the present, or some 
future emperor, rouse up this now dormant force ; the same 
scenes would be acted over again, and the same consequen- 
ces result from them, as from the invasions of Othman» 
Jen^hls Khan, Tamerlane, 6ce. The same countries which 
were then the theatres of conquests, are now as invitinje, and 
as defenceless as they were then ; and when under the direc* 
tion of one government, so well organized, and so energetie 
as that of Russia, it may well be presumed that more serious^ 
and extensive conqu< sts may be effected, than any that have 
been recorded. 

The southern nations are aware of this, and it is said that 
the Turks have a tradition, ^hat the Russians will subdue their 
empire, and' that they even fix upon a particular gate, at 
which they will enter when they shall subdue their capital 
(Constantinople.) 

Thus we have seen, that the southern kingdoms of Asia 
have been ravaged, and laid waste by the Tartars, or Scythi- 
ans of Asia, from time to time, in the same manner that the 
southern kinjsdoms of Europe have been ravaged^ and laid 
waste by the Celtii, Tartars, or Scythians of Europe. Even 
we, the favored inhabitants of America, sprang from the Sax- 
ons who were a clan, or tribe of Celtil, or Scythians, who sub- 
dued the Britons; planted in that isle the first principles of 
liberty, and pure representative government, and transplant- 
ed them into this new world, where they have flourished, 
and eclipsed the original stock. 

„ EGYPT. 

This kingdom was founded by Mizraim, the son of Ham, 
ip the year before Christ 2188. Possessing the richest soil, 
and the most inviting climate, it flourished above all other 
kingdoms, in wealth, splendor, literature, and the arts, and 
became the nursery from whence the splendid nations of 
Greece and Rome, derived their literature, and knowledge of 
the arts and sciences. Egf pt became not only the pride of 
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the world, bat the envy of the world. It continued one thou* 
sand five hundred and eighty-eight years, when it was brok- 
en, and subdued by Nebuchadnezzar king of Assyria, about 
•ix hundred years before Christ. 

During this period, were constructed those stupendoua 
monuments of the arts, the pyramids; the largest of which 
covers with its ba^e six acres of ground, and is six hundred 
feet in height ; these with the splendid obelisks, and mum- 
mies, (those monuments of the art of embalming their dead,} 
together with the Egyptian cement, which hardened with 
time, and became more durable than stone ; these, with the 
canal that united the Nile with the Red Sea, and the almost 
innumerable canals that conducted the inundations of the 
Nile, and fertilized the whole face of the country ; were 
amongst the arts which distinguished Egypt. 

The conquests of Nebuchadnezzar, plundered, and sacked 
the kingdom, broke its spirit, and rendered it an easy prey to 
(he successive conquerors. Alexander the great, conquered 
Egypt about the year 3S0*before Christ, and after his death 
it fell under the government of Ptolemy, one of his generals. 
It would have flourished under the Ptolemies, had it not 
been harassed and distressed, by the perpetual wars with the 
8elucid», or kings of Syria. 

With the fall of (he Grecian empire, Ezypt fell under the 
dominion of the Romans, in the year 31 after Christ. It con- 
tltiued a Roman province until the conquest of the Saracens, 
about the year 625. They established the Mahometan reli- 
gion, and governed Egypt by their caliphs, until the conquest 
of the Turks, in the year 1 525. 

The Turks confirmed the Mahometan religion in Eeypti 
and throughout their empire, and prostrated the strength of 
the kingdom, by giving it up to the government of a great 
number of petty sovereigns, called Beys, who wasted the en- 
Cirgies, wealth, and resources of the country, and became trili- 
utary to the sultan of Constantinople. In 1799, this basest 
of kingdoms was overran by the French, under general Bona- 
parte. In 1801 it was conquered by the English; and in 
1803, ceded by the English back again to the Turks, under 
whose power it now continues. Thus we see how the pre- 
diction of the prophet has been fulfilled : '* Egypt shall be* 
come the basest of kingdoms.*' 

Ecrypt, in its origin, was almost as ancient as Assyria, and 
Chaldea ; and its duration as a kingdomi has clearly evinced 
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the importance of those virtuous institutions, on which this 
monarchy was founded. At this early age of the world, the 
knovyledge of the true God was lo^t, all men were sunk 
10 a gross, and barbarous idolatry ; the science of civil gov- 
ernment was in its infancy, and the passions of men were cor- 
rupt. In this state of things, let us take a view of the princi- ' 
pies which constituted the basis of their government, and see 
bow far they became an example for the Greeks, — the Ro- 
mans ; and in point of moral virtue, have surpassed the gov- 
ernments of latter ages , and even in this boasted age of wis- 
dom, light, experience, religion, and improvement. 

The genius of their government was hereditary monarchy ; 
and to preserve the customs of their ancestors, was one of its 
fundamental maxims. The service of the king was consid- 
ered too sacred, to be degraded by a foreigner ; and the ear 
of majesty too pure, to be polluted with ignoble sejntiment;/!. 

The frugality of the king, and even the simplicity of his di- 
et, were considered as objects of importance, deserving the 
attention of the laws ; and even public business of magnitude 
and importance, was assigned to the duties of the morning, 
and became the object of the 'kinir with the rising dawn. This, 
with the prayers, devotions, and sacrifices of the temple, to- 
gether with a rehearsal of the exploits, and customs of bis an- 
cestors, from the sacred records, was prescribed to the king, 
as the duties of the morning. To enforce these principlf^s, a 
certain pillar in the temple of Thebes, was inscribed with im- 
precations against that king, who should dare to violate them. 

To administer justice, preserve order, and support the 
throne, the king appointed thirty judges, selected from all the 
principal cities of Egypt. Wisdom and virtue, with a fair 
and good report, were the sole criterions of preferment; and 
the judges were supported at the expense of th|; king. 

The laws governed in Eirypt, and every citizen from his 
infancy, was taught to know and reverence the laws. This 
established a regular system of habits, which enabled the 
Eayplians to preserve their government so long; and is the 
true i^iaxim of the government of China to this day. 

lunorance and idleness, were alike detested in Egypt ; to 
suppress these, It became necessary for every man to enrol 
his name, together with his employment, upon a public regis- 
ter in the hands of some magistrate. 

The Egyptians exempted from execution, or the power of 
the creditor, all the instruments used by the debtor to obtain, 
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bis support ; judging it both barbarous and infamous^ to divesi 
a man of the means of subsistence, and of paying bis debta, 
l»n.account of bis misfortunes; but ga?e up the debtor in per- 
son to be imprisoned by tlie creditor. 

The £s:yptiaiis paid the highest respect to old age ; the 
young always rose in their presence, and did them reverence. 

Gratitude amongst the Egyptians was ranked with the first 
of the virtues, and gratitude to the liing, claimed the first 
rank ; and upon this principle, that he who is grateful to meUi 
would be grateful to the gods.. 

The religion of the Egyptians, was idolatry, wrapped io 
mysteries known only to the priests, and long since lost in 
the ages of obscurity, together with that labyrinth of hiero- 
glyphics, which adorned the pyramids, obelisks, pillars, anid 
statues of Egypt. 

The superstition of the Egyptians, like all other idolaters, 
was as great as their deities were numerous, and it was death 
for any person to take the life of any one of all the numerous 
animals they worsliipped. 

The Egyptians, like all other idolaters, had this thin veil 
of covering for their religion, *'that they worshipped God fa 
the»image, and not the image as God.'' 

The pyramids of Egypt, those mausoleums of the dead- 
together with their mummies, (hose monuments of the art of 
embalming their dead, clearly shew the reverence the Egyp- 
tians paid to their funerals, and the sacred rites of sepulture. 
By this means they preserved entire the persons of their an- 
cestors adorned with such hieroglyhies as wer^ commefnora- 
tive of their virtues, — and those only, such as were sanction- 
ed by the public voice. 

The hieroglyphical panegyrics upon the dead, regarded not 
birth. Wealth, or honors; all Egyptians were considered no- 
ble. The virtues of the dead, were alone the subjects of praijse. 
The -military character of Eiiypt, with all her boasted regu- 
larity of force and discipline, was never illustrious, excepting 
in the wars of Syria, and in the reign of Sesostris. 

Egypt early became the nursery of the arts and sciences; 
in these she excelled, and left it to all the national who have 
succeeded her, to become only her imitators, and not even 
that in her pyramids, hieroglyphics, the art of embalming, and 
her wonderful cement. The study of astronomy, which com- 
menced upon the plains of Babylon, was carried to great per- 
fection by means of geometry, which was greatly improved 
in Egypt. 
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^ Hie medical art was tendered itiusfrious in Egypt, where 
it was reduced to a regular syetem, and every physician was* 
by law confined to one disease only, if be treated this ac- 
cording to the prescribed rules, be was not held responsible 
for the issue ; but if he Inade any new experiments, his own 
life was held responsible for the issue. 

The splendid libraries which were early founded In Egypt, 
thew their taste, and improvements in the sciences, and the 
«acred dedication of these libraries, '^ Office for the diseases 
of the Soul," shews the reverence they attached to learning 
and their abhorrence of ignorance. 

The Egyptians excelled in architecture, painting, and sculp- 
ture ; but music nerer struck their attention; they considered 
this as a useless art of effeminacy, and beneath their notice. 

Agriculture was the basis on which Egypt founded all her 
greatness, it being the source of all her wealth. All employ- 
ments were alike respected in Egypt, from the king to the 
peasant ; and he who excelled in his profession, and in virtuei 
inherited the triumph of public applause. This diffused con- 
tentmenty excited emulation, and raised every emplqf meat 
to its highest perfection. 

The country of E^ypt was greatly enriched by their hus- 
bandmen, who covered the whole face of this garden of the 
world, with their numerous flocks and herds. These const!- 
ttited the permanent wealth of their country. 

The soil that so richly rewarded the husbandmen, was not 
watered by rains as with us, (these are rare in Egypt;) but by 
the overflowing of the river Nile; these inundations are con- 
veyed by numerous canals over the whole face of the coun- 
try, to fertilize this soil, which has rendered Egypt so famous 
for her com, and give support to those vast flocks and herdB, 
which cover all her plains. / 

The vegetation of E^eypt was not peculiar to that country, 
excepting the papyrus, or plant which served them for paper: 
the rest was common to countries of the same climate, and 
continues so to this day. 

The government of Egypt supported a regular system of 
police, and every department in the kingdom was conducted 
with the greatest order, regularity and wisdom ; and the voice 
of health and plenty, was heard in all their dwellings. 

The military art was highly cultivated in Egypt; but Se- 
aostris alone, carried his arms abroad beyobd the plains of 
Syria. He subdued all the north of Africa, and carried bia 
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arms into lodm, 1491 yeara before Christ, and left montt- 
ments of bis conquests in Asia Minor and Thrace ; and his 
dominions extended from the Ganges, to the Danube. 8e- 
Bostris, at the end of nine years, returned into E^ypt, enrich- 
ed with the wealth and spoils of conquest ; but left those 
nominal conquests as free as he found them. Sesostris flour- 
ished about the tioie of the departure of the Ht'brews. 

These conquests of Sesostris opened the way for those col- 
onies which passed into Greece at this time under Cecrops, 
Danaus and Cadmus, who carried with them^fie arts and sci- 
ences of Ejiypt, and planted the first seeds of improvement 
and literature in Greece. 

The conquests of Sesostris, subverted the religion, habits, 
manners and customs of E6[ypt ; and by its wealth and lux* 
uries which it introduced, subverted all the virtues, together 
with, that temperance, industry, sobriety andemnomy^ which 
Were the pillars of Estyptian ^reatnesg; laid the foundation 
for all the future suflVrings of E^ypl, and broutrjit her to ful- 
fil the prediction of the prophet — ^*' Egypt shall become the 
basest, of kins;doms." 

Soon after the death of Sesostris, commenced the reig^nsof 
Oheops and Cephreiius, who caused all the temples of reli- 
gion to be closed, nearly one whole century ; built some of 
the pyramids, prostrated religion and all the virtues; gave 
themselves up to all the excesses of licentiousness, eraeliy 
and barbarity. The whole nation followed their example ; 
and E^ypt, this nursery of the arts, this school of virtue and 
morals, this paragon of industry, temperance and sobriety, 
was now become a sinii of iniquity, and every hateful lust. 

Such is the fate of all nations, as soon as they lose their 
Tirtue ; and the history of Egypt, as connected with the his- 
tory of the Jews, together with the history of the four great 
empires, clearly shews, that she never recovered her virtue, 
religion, strength nor character ; but all witness against her, 
that she became the liasest of kingdoms to this day. 

denmarb;. 

This kingdom was first established hjr Gormo, in the year 
7} 4. 'The most distinguished part of the history of this kiu^ 
dom, consists in its invasions and depredations upon the isl- 
and of England. In the year 877, they succeeded in the con- 
quests of the Saxons, and established Canute upon the throne. 
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In 880 they were expelled by Alfred the gr^Bt, In the year 
996 the Duoes extorted a tribute frotn the Britons of 16,t«002. 
to bijj off their depredations. In 1002 the Dflnes broke the 
treaty, and by their renewed depredations, extorted from 
Ethelred 11. a tribute or24,000i. In the year 1412 Norway 
was united to Denmark. In the year 1521 the kingdom cf 
Denmark was separated from the kingdom of Norway, and 
in 1660 the crown of Denmark became hereditary. 

In the year 1394 the kini>dom of Siveden was united by 
conquest to the crown of Denmark, and vms subjeet io her 
until ttie year 1525, when Sweden recovered her liberty, un^ 
der the iNu£trious Gustavus Vasa; since which time, Den^ 
mark has held a secondary rank amongst the nations of the 
north. In 1813 the kingdom of Norway was severed from 
Denmark, and given to the crown prince of Sweden, by the 
confederated powers of Europe, where it now remains. 

The local situation of Denmark, gave her high and com- 
manding advantat^es, to become one of the first commerisial 
and maritime nafiona of tlie world ^ had not the jealousy and 
rival strength of England kept her down. In the year 1536 
the protestant religion was introduced into Denmark, and in 
1629 Christian the lY. was chosen bead of the protestant 
league against the house of Austria. 

It has been the policy of the late sovereigns of Denmark, 
to cultivate a good understanding with the throne of England 
by intermarriages, and the issue of such an alliance, now gov- 
erns the kingdom of Denmark. Denmark still holds some 
possessions in the Indian oce^n, and upon the western shore 
of Africa ; she exercises a sovereignty over east and west 
Greenland, and a part of Lapland; and holds some amall 
possessions in the West Indies. Denmark can never rise to 
eminence, being situated between the gigantic powers of 
England and Russia. 

I have given the great outlines of all the kingdoms, states, 
and empires, which have ever been distinguished, either for 
their arts or their arms. To give a sketch of the minor 
states and isles, would swell this work to a needless expense ; 
1 sfaalf therefore leave that part of my plan, for a geographic- 
ai work, which I am about to pubHsh. 

(A.) GREECE CONTINUED. 

To record a faithful narrative of events, is one do^ of a 
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historian ; but to diffuse by his pen, the true spirit of the vari- 
oos scenes, events, exploits, and achievements whieh be re- 
lates, b by far the most difficult and important part of his du- 
ty ; and is ' as atieolutely necessary, to give spirit, interest, 
energy and instruction to his narrative, as for a musician, in 
bis performance, to give expression to the piece he performs. 
To effect this, he must assume the spirit of every scene, and 
every character, which become the subject of his story. 
Hence the reason why the history of Greece so far surpasses 
all others ; because those who were the heroes of her most 
splendid scenes, diffused the same fire, and the same spirit, 
throughout the historic page of their country, and taught pos- 
terity to feel, what they had achieved. To preserve this 
fire, is ever essential to the preservation of the history of 
Greece. 

Greece, wbicb was situated in the south part of what is 
now Turkey in Europe, we have already noticed, with re- 
gard to its origin, and extreme ignorance, in its early ages. 
The splendor of Greece in later ages, which gave such a lus- 
tre to the historic page, claims some attention. The first 
settlement in Greece commenced about 2,000 years before 
Christ, and about 200 years after the building of Babylon by 
Nimrod. 

Letters were introduced into Greece by Cecrops, Cadmus, 
and the Esryptian colonies, in the reign of Sesostris, king of 
Bizypt — about 1500 years before Christ. This first period of 
Grecian history, is only a picture of man in his most rude 
and savage state. The progress of letters, (he arts, and re- 
finement, under the E^ptian colonies, were much slower 
than in Britain, after the conquest of Julius Cesar. The 
V Egyptian colonies could only teach, they had not, like .the 
Romans, the power to enforce their knowledge. '^'^' 

The limits of this work will not permit a separate detail of 
the founding, and progressive improvements of the several 
Grecian colonies, kingdoms, or states ; they must all be com- 
prised under one general view. The first feature of Ckecian 
history worthy of notice, is the expedition of the Argonauts 
to Colchos, after the golden fleece ; about 1 260 years before 
Christ. The fleece, which was the object of this voyage, 
may well be called golden, by a people who were like the 
ancient Britons, either naked, or clad in the skins of animals, 
taken in the chase. This took place about 300 years after 
Cecrops and Cadmus settled in Greece; and bad this im- 
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portaoce attached to it ; that it laid the fbondation of Greeiaa 
commerce and narigation, which afterwarda became so con- 
spicuous. 

The next important period in Grecian history, is the siege 
of Troy, about 900 years before Christ, and about 3G0 from 
the expedition of the Ar&:onaut8. This peviod of the last 300 
years, shews (he rapid improvements the Greeks have made 
in letters, arts, and arms, by the size and strength of the city 
ofTr9y; by the sple^ndid display of arms during this ev«r 
* mf morHbie sif ge, of ten years ; and more particularly, in the 
unparalleled narrative of the Trojan war,. by Homer, (hV (a* 
ther of epic poetry. All these combined, serve to shew the 
power of letters, an^l of commerce, to expand the mind, ele- 
vate (he soul, and exalt the character of man to the summit 
of hia( ra(ional powers. 

The narrative of Homer, like (he sonti: of inspiration, dif*' 
fused a spirit of ambition and emulation, tbrous^hout the 
states of Greece ; which originated the games of Olympia, 
about 200 years after the Trojan ^war^ and about 700 before 
Christ. It must not be understood, that these games origina- 
ted in Greece at that time, they were in general composed of 
such athletic exercises, as have ever been common to all 
new countries ; but they were reduced to system, and order, 
under that institution, ^nd greatly enlarged, and improved. 

The exercises of these games, consis(ed in chariot races, 
foot races, &ic. together with all such athletic exercises aa 
were calculated to exert muscular strength; and dexterity ; 
inspire courage and emulation; and so high were the prizes 
of the Olympic games estimated, that even kings entered 
the lists, and sought with avidity the glory of an Oiympie 
crown. 

From the commencement of the Olympic games, to the 
Pelopnnesian war, (which rendered Greece one theatre of 
carnage, about twenty>five years,) about 450 years before 
Christ ; exhibited a period of Grecian history, the most splen- 
did of any other period of her greatness. In this age flour- 
^ ished, her greatest orators, heroes, statesmen, legislators,. phi- 
' losophers, and artists, together with tlie seven wise men of 
Greece. ^ 

In this period, Darius, king of Persia, -a tier be had waged 
unsuccessfuLwar against the ancient Daci, (or Scythians of 
Eurone, north of the Danube,) turned his arms as^ainst 
Greece, and threatened Athens, with an army of 300,000 
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BeB tinder Datt«. At this eventfol period, flourished Aristi- 
des, Perio{eB,Theaiistoele8, and Miltiades, who saved Greece 
by the overthrow of the Persians at the famous battle of Ma- 
rathon, destroyed their army, and gave peace to his country. 
At the commeneement of this period, flourished Lycurgus, 
tlie renowned lejBcbfator of Sparta,* and at the close of it, 
flourished Solon, the famous legislator -of Athens rf the wis- 
dom'of their institutions, (though very different,) will ever re- 
main memorable in the annals of Greece. During this peri- 
od, and &0on after the invasion of Darius, commenced the in- 
▼asi6n of Xerxes, which -has been noticed. 

* Lycurgus, the renowned legislator of* Sparta, travelled, into Egypt, 
Palestine, and the countries of the eaat ; selected all that was useml, 
and virtuous, from their governments ; from which he formed a sys- 
tem of government for his country, perfectly simple, and practical. 
This government was founded upon the purest principles of liberty^ 
industry, temperance, patience, virtue, justice, and valour. It taught 
the most sovereign contempt oK riches, idleness, lua^ury, effeminacy, 
cowardice, and sloth ; alike disclaimed the principles of ambition, and 
conquest ; was sanctioiied by the oracle of Delphos— rendered perma- 
nent by an oath of his country, to maintain the Constitution in his ab- 
sence, until he should return ; sealed by his voluntary banishment and 
deaih ; continued in successful operation about 500 years ; enabled 
Spai'ta to triumph over Athens in the Peloponesiait war, and become 
the arbiter of Greece. 

The great maxim of the gfovernment of Lvcurgus was, to pei*petu- 
ate the laws, manners, customs, and habits of his country, without in- 
novation, or change ; and to enforce this maxim, he sacrificed his lifeJ 
The immortal Lycurgij^ did all this, by a system of instruction which 
was incorporated into his government. X.II Sparta was qne great 
schoot; and the maxims of his government, were the fundamental 
principles of education. Practical knowledge, formed the wisdom of 
Sparta, 

f The difference of character between the Athenians and Spartan^ 
Was such as is common to states which are agricultural and commer- 
aial. Sparta was agricultural, Athens commercial ; the seat of the 
muses and the arts. Solon as the chief magistrate, or Archon of 
Athens, attempted to reform hei* government, and reduce it to a more 
regular and practical system. 

He divided. Athens Into two great classes, the rich and the poor. 
The rich he again divided hito three classes, according to their de» 
grees of wealth ; all those of five hundred measures, (anrifual income,) 
composed < he first class; those of three hundred the second; and 
those of two, the third ;*the»e made up the classes of the rich, and to 
tiiene he confined all the public offices. 

All those whose incomes were less than two hundred, composed the 
olasi> of the poor. These were debarred fi-om office ; but as a com- 
peudationi he left them the privilege of voting in the asserohU«s,and 
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Tti« eonfliets oceasioned by the revohitiosft 10 the seveiftl 
AtateB, in their stpuggleB for power^ between the tyraats, and 
the people ; betweea monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy, 
were often distredsing and inloody. (These people, with all 
their boasted wisdom, knew nothing of that balance of elec^ 
tive Kovemment, which is the basis of English, and Ameri'' 
can liberty.) The conflicts between the ilTal states for sth* 
premacy, (notwithstanding the Ansphietyonie eoytisel, the 
Achean league, and other confederacies,) w«re often sevei^ 
and desperate : but the Peloponeaiaii war, which commene-* 
•d between the two ^reat rival states, Lacedemon and Ath- 
ens ; involved all Greece in one great strugirle, whith raged 
twenty-five years, with all the violence of Grecian conflict, 
closed with the humiliation of Athetis, destroyed their bal- 
ance of powef, and established the supremacy of Sparta in 
Greece. 

From this time, Greece began to decline, became a thea« 
tre of weakness, intrigue, and disorder, amidst all the splen- 

judgments of the people. An appeal was open from the judgments 
of ihe magistrates, to the people, which finally placed the balaiice of 
power in the hands of the poor, when they became the most numerous ; 
and they by their decisions^^gave law to the state. / 

These principles, formed the great outlines of the government of 
Solon, and partook much less of the balance of power, so essential to 
ijood government, than the system of Lycurgus. Solon restored and 
improved the Areopagus, or highcourtofihe nation, introduced many 
wise laws, and regulations, i/liich were calculated to suppress indo^ 
lence, and vice ; and encourage industry, virtue, and good order. 

He then, after tlie manner of Lycurgus, obtained^ an oath froip his 
country, to observe his laws one hundred years ; and went abroad on 
his travels. At the end of ten years he returned, and found tlie Athe- 
nian state, torn wiih facudTis and civil wars, which his government had 
BO power to control,, and the personal efforts of Solon, no power to 
regulate, or even check. 

Fisistratus, one of' the competitors for power, amidst the factions of 
his country, assumed the mask of meekness, and great humility, bo- 
oame the man of the people, robbed them of their liberties, and be- 
onmc the tyrant of Alliens. Solon lived to see Fisistratus twice depos- 
ed by the factions of his country, and died of old age, at the end of two 
years ; leaving Athens under the dominion of the tyrant. 

This usurpation in Athens, caused the wars which followed between 
Greece and Fersia, and rendei'ed Greece a theatre-of carnage, and dis- 
tress, for no many years, under the invasions of Darius, and Xerxes« 
The expulsion of the two great Persian invasions, shewed to Grefcc, 
what valour could achieve; and the union of Greece, under the gov- 
ernment of Alexander, shewed to the world, the strength andeaci^ies 
of a permanent guvemment^ < / 
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dor of her boasted rcfiaeibeBt, aod wMomt under Socrates, 
Plato, and AristoUe, with all we eloquence of Demosthenes^ 
until she fell a prejr to the intrigues of Philip king of Mace* 
don, and the arms of his son Alexander ; about 300 years be- 
fore Christ; TThe conquests of Alexand<^r We have noticed : 
they produced the same effects upon Chreeee, as the eon* 
quests of Sesostris had done upon £|cypt. With this blow^ 
her yberties were lost forever ; the arts and sciences sunk 
with her liberty, until the overthrow of the city of Corinth, 
by the Roumml consul Mutomius. — This destroyed the Ache- 
an league. Greece was then blotted out of the list of na« 
lions, and became a Roman province ; about 150 years be* 
fore Christ 

The trophies oft Greece, graced the triumphs of Rome, un- 
der her successive consuls, and she in her turn becamcf splen^ 
did with the spoil. Greece next became the theatre of Ro* 
man war, until Rome triumphed over all the neighbouring 
powersi and carried her, arms into the 'east.— ^ikeeee was n 
province until the year of our Lord 330, when the emperor 
Constantine transferred the seat of government from Rome 
to Byzantium, caHed it Constantinople, after bis own namei 
and under the power and splendor of the Roman capital, the 
splendor of learning, and the arts, again flourished when 
Greece lay in ruins. 

The arm of despotism sat triumphant in the midst of that 
country, where liberty, valour, patribtism, economy, indus- 
try, aud frugality, with all their attending virtues ; where 
wisdom, philosophy, science and the arts, all shone with Auch 
perfect splendor, as rendered Greece the priile, and admira- 
tion of the world. 

Her heroes slept in death, and witnessed not the distres* 
nng scene. Her legislators, philosophers, poets, orators, and 
artists were all hushed in repose, -and witnessed not the ruins 
of their degraded country ; that country, they had enriched 
and rendered so illustrious, by their wisdom, virtue, enter* 
prise and arms. Their illustrious deeds are recorded in the 
temple of immortal fame, end their names can never die. 

Rome held the dominion of Greece from the conquest of 
the consul Mummius, to the^conquest of the Turks, in the 
year of our Lord 1450, about 1600 years, aod with the fall 
of her Grecian power at Constantinople, fell the last vestige 
of the gigantic power of Rome. A II that remained of Greece 
or Rome^ is now lost in the domiaion of the Turk. Vlstue 
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it» the ({jory of own ; but luxury, vice» and eomiption, ever 
have been, and ever will be, the ruia of oations. 

(B) ROME. 

Bejhrt ChriaL 

This renowned city and empire, were founded, as we hare 
noticed, by Romulas, one of the descendants of Eoeas, who 
fled from the ruins of Troy, and settled in Italy. The pe- 
riod of three hundred and ninetjr-four years, which passed 
between the destruction of Troy, and the founding of Rome, 
together with the advantaires which they derived from the 
improvements of their country, in arts, and in arms, must 
have given the Roman colony such early advantages over the. 
rnde natives of Italy, as to have enabled them to have acquir- 
ed at that time, not only a respectable possession, but a su- 
periority of character, and respeciability. To perpetuate 
these advantaaces, Romulus, the then bead of the colony, 
founded the city of Rome in the 394th year after the deetruc- 
tion of Troy, and before Christ ' 763 

, And for the good government of his city, he instituted the 
senate or council, of ancients^ composed of one hundred citi- 
sens, noted for their wisdom and virtue. By the wisdom of 
this senate, he was enabled to support the title and dignity 
of king, and thus laid the foundation of the greatness of Rome^ 
Romulus made it the first ofaject of his care, to people his 
tity ; and to this end, he invited and encouraged strangers to 
settle in it. This, like the settlement of all new countries, 
increased the male population faster than the female. To 
obviate this, he exhibited the Grecian games in his little city, 
and cave a. general entertainment to bis neighbors; in the 
midi^t of theee scenes, the Romans seized on the Sabine wo^ 
men, and took them to wife, in the year t»efore Christ 750 

This perfidious act, involved the Romans in a war, which 
ra^ed through the life of Romulus, who reigned thirty seven 
years, died, and was deified. The government devolved up- 
on the senate for one year, when they elected Ntima Pompil- 
lus their king, who reisj^ned in wisdom forty-three years, and 
made great improvements, and was succeeded by Tullius 
Bortilius. In his reign was the famous combat for suprema^ 
ey, between the three Roman chiefs, the Horatii, and the 
three Alban chiefs, the Curatii. The Romans were victr»ri- 
Ous, and the Alban state was annexed to Rome^ 667 

Thus under a succession of kings, the power and domin- 
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ion «f the Roman cJly were enlarged, until the wicked r^ign 
of Tarquin the pr^nd, their seventh and last king. He by hb 
uuhallowed abuse of Lucretia, the wife of Coliatinus, one of 
the nobles of Rome, overthrew the governmt^ut. Tt>e virtu- 
ous citizens, fired with indignation at this flagrant outrage, 
flew to arms, deposed the king^ banished him and his family, 
destroyed the kindly government, and elected two consuls 
for one year, with equal powers, as a check upon each other. 
These with the senate, which had been increased to ihh 
number of two hundred, now became the government of 
Rome. ' . 600 

During this period, and under the reign of the former Tar- 
quin, the walls of Home were laid, the circus was built, which 
would contain 1 60,000. spectator^, the capttol was founded, 
and the great outlines of many great improyements begun. 
The Romans soon experienced a i^eakness in their govern- 
ment, which arose out of the divided head, and attempted to 
•remedy this, by creating the office of dictator, (a kind of Em- 
peror,) with supreme power. 493 

This supreme power, added to the consi^ls and senate, soon 
Jbecame oppressive to the people, and they assunted the 
jreigns of government, and created the office of tribunes of 
the common people, ^ks n check upon ^ aristocracy of the 
three other powers. " 486 

Quiatus Cincinaatiis, was taken from hts plough, and made 
dictator. 450 

Cincinnatos then owned hut four jugera of land, about two 
acres of our measure; this serves to show, that merit not 
wealth, governed Rome at this age, and that the people were 
rather jealous of the rich ; but all this did not satisfy them ; 
they made a new change in their government, and chose ten 
wise men, called Decemvhs, aiid abolished the office of con- 
sul, about the same time. ' 460 

The Decemvirs, formed a code of laws, called the ten ta- 
bles, and caused them to be inscribed upon pillars of brass. 
They became the standard of the. judicial proceedins^g of 
Rome. In the second year of the Decemvirs, one of their 
body was guilty of lewdness ; the virtue of (he people resent- 
ed the outrage, revenged the indignity, and abolished the of- 
fice, together with that of tribunes ; and the dictators and sen* 
ate, governed Rome about seven years. Their restless spir- 
it again became faijtlous, and they created the office of cen- 
sor. 448 
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The object of this office, was to be a check upon the di<5- 
tator and senate ; this soon failed, and tbey chose milHaiy 
tribunes as a substitute for the old office of codsmIs. This 
continued two years, and was then abolished and the office 
of consuls restored. 

During these chancres in the gOTernment, Rome was har>» 
assed by perpetual wars, with the Gauls, and various other 
neighboring nations, particularly the Sainnites, who were the 
most powerful and warlike of all the tribes of Italy. These 
nations often distressed the Romab state, and <^arried their 
▼ictorious arms to the gates of Rome. 

The wars of Rome, had hitherto been carried on for the 
defence of the state, or military glory, by voluntary service ; 
they first began to pay their troops about the year 400 

The office of consul did not abridge the powers of the sen* 
ate ; they were as independent of each other, as in the times 
of the kings ; and the consuls were kinoes at the will of the 
people ; the consuls led the armies, and the senate governed 
the state ; but the comitia or general assemblies of the people^ 
held all the power in their own hands, both of peace and war, 
and through their tribunes, they held the t wp great springs of 
government in their hnnd^'—reimrch and puniahtmnU, They 
held at their disposal all offices of state, and all were amena- 
ble to the people for their conduct. 

The consuls were the executive, the senate the legislative, 
and the people the electors and arbiters of the whole. Here 
was enertfy, wisdom and folly, all so commixed, as to create 
perpetual jealousy, dicicord and collision between the govern* 
ment and the people, and which occasioned such frequent 
changes, and which the true balance of the federal constitu- 
tion of America, so wisely regulates and contf'ols« 

Poverty was not only respected at Rome, as may be seen 
In the appointment of Cincinnatus the dictator ; but it made 
a part of their policy, in using heavy money of brass, in imi- 
tation of the Spartan iron money; which continued to be the 
money of Rome, until they carried their arms into Sicily, in 
the first Punic war; they then found it necessary to coin*sil- 
y^r money. 261 

The virtue and simpficity of manners in the Roman state, 
were the palladium of the liberty of Rome. The censors were 
the immediate guardians of thb palladium ; this office was 
generally filled with those^ whose virtues had held the first 
dignities of the state, with the highest approbation ; this office 
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protected virtue sdcI suppressed vice aad iiniBoralitf, with a 
severvy that prt'served the RomaD virtue pure ; aad suppress- 
ed every iodecency, even in the highest walks of life. 360 

The pretors composed the judiciary of the state ; the ediles 
were more immediately the magistrates of the city ; the two 
ofiSces became of high importance, and in after times be- 
came the medium of ambition and power. The struggles be- 
tween the government and the people, shewed the want of a 
middle state, to regulate these feuds. 

The equestrian order, held this rank in some measure, not 
by any delegated powers, but^ by the influence which their 
wealth, dignity and importance gave them in the community; 
and when united with the patricians, they checked and con- 
trolled the licentiousness of the populace. Thus a partial 
substitute for the.true balance in the government, grew out 
of the necessity of things, and the virtue of the state, formed 
the grand cement to the whole ; these combined with a high 
military Spirit and ardor, together with the greatness and no- 
bleness of the Roman soul, raised the Roman state from a sin- 
gle point, amidst perpetual struggles in arms, to become the 
mistress of the world. 

Amidst all the guardians of Roman. greatness and Roman 
virtue, stood woman ; she by her smiles, or her frowns, mov- 
ed the arbiter of manners, of morals, and of virtue; by the 
dignity and majesty of her character, commanded the' admi- 
ration and respect of all clashes and ranks of citizens; and by 
the splendor of her virtues, gave a lustre to the Roman name. 
Nothing in Rome, was held more sacred than the majesty of 
woman. Such was the character of the Roman matrons^ 
tfaat it stands recorded to their eternal honor, that not one sin- 
gle divorce, stained the marriage covenants of Rome, for 
more than five hundred years after the days of Romulus, and 
it must be remembered, that Lucretia was a Roman matron. 

Rome in her infancy, thus having laid the foundation of her 
greatness, was soon visited by the philosophers of Greece, 
Pythagoras and others, who introduced the Grecian Af^thol- 
ogy, which deified all the virtues, gave them the first rank in 
their temples, and thus perpetuated their value by their reli- 
gious adoration. . 

The religious homage paid to the virtues, perpetuated the 
purity of the state, as their splendid triumphs perpetuated the 
lustre of their arms. Trained in this school of temperance, 
and the virtues, the Roman armies, from the consul to the 
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••Idler, earned to the^ field a Roman soul warmed with Ro- 
man greatneBS and ralor, and never once dreamed that they 
could she^tfa tbe sword, until they bad executed the decrees 
of tbe senate. 

Rome bei;an the second war with Carthage 218 

And tbe, third Punic war 149 

CairthaiEe was destroyed by Scipio the Roman eonsnl 146 
Marina the consul obtained tbe Roman triumph with the 
conquest and spoils of Numfdia and her captive prince, 103 
These were the days of virtue — these were the days in 
which Rome, under the consular arms, had subdued ail Eu- 
rope, south of the Danube, from the Atlantic on. the west, to 
the Hellespont on the east. These were the days in wbicli 
Pbmpey the great,- rescued his country from the civil wars of 
Marius and Sylla, carried his arms into Asia, and after long 
and distressing conquests^ dedicated to bis triumphant coun- 
try, the whole extent of the states and kingdoms, between the 
Black Sea on the nortb, and the Red Sea on the south, 
brought Mithridates and Tigranes, the {rreatest monarchs of 
Asia, to aabmit to tbe Roman arms, and settled the dominion 
of the East. At tbe head of his victorious legions, did hom- 
age to tbe laws of his country, resi}2;ned his authority and 
again became a private citizen, aboqt the year 60 

The subvf rsion of Roman liberty under Cesar, we have no- 
ticed, the glorious reign of Augustus, the first emperor, the 
fetal eflFects of the division of the empire, by Constandne, and 
the final overthrow that followed the loss of Roman virtue, 
and the corruption of Roman manners. , 

So long as the Roman virtues and simplicity of manners 
remained, so long Roman wisdom and the public good, sup- 
plied the place of a balance of power 4n the government; the 
folly of the populace, was controlled by the wisdom and vir- 
tue of the senate, and the energies df the consuls, supported 
the ^lory of tbe state. When Cartha};e had fallen, and with 
her all fears of a rival ; when tbe wealth and luxury of Asia, 
with the refinements of Greece, flowed into Rome, corrupted 
her manners and morals, by ciianging public respect for vir- 
tuous pf>verty ; into the admiration of licentious wealth ; thea 
mouf^y supplanted all the virtue^ bribery and corruption fol- 
lowed^ the folly of the populace overpowered the wisdum of 
the senate, the consular energies were turned against the lib- 
erties of Rume, Cesar triunfphed over Pompey, and this migh- 
ty government, which had given law to the worlds fell under 
therodof a deeipot 
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Rome in tim midst of her corruption could boast of her 
CatuluB, Lentulus, Cotta; her Horteneius, Galvus and Cicero; 
her MeteJIus, LucuIIub, and her Pompey -and Gato ; but her 
Tirtae was gone, her moraia were gone, and above all, the 
majesty of woman was gone ; the smiles, or the frowns of 
this key of virtue, no longer rewarded the pure and control- 
led the corrupt. With the fall of woman, fell the maaaers of 
Rome ; and elegance, purity and refinement, were swallowed 
np in luxury, effeminacy, dissipation and corruption. Wis- 
dom, eloquence, manners and morals, with all the Roman 
▼trtues, together with the glory of Roman liberty, all fell a 
prey to aH conquering luxury, and corrupt ambition in regu- 
lar successijpn, until they were all swallowed up, with Rome 
heraelf, in the deluge of northern barbarism, A. D. 410 to 450. 
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PART SECOND, 

FROM THE REVOLUTION OP THE WESTERN ROMAN EMPIRE 410, 
TO THE YEAH 1818 OF XUE CHRISTIAN ERA. 

CHAP. I. 

Revohdion of the western Roman Empire — character of the 
Barbarians — lan^s of division and tenure of their ^poil — 
character of the Roman Religion — Religion of the Barbari- 
ans — character of the darkages^-origin of thefeudal system. 

The luxuries of the Roman empire, which followed their 
conquests in (he east, with all their train of effeminacy and 
corruption, swept away that Roman valour, which had shone 
80 conspicuous in the days of Fabius, Scipio and Cesar, and 
opened the way for the subversion of (he western empire, in 
about one century after Constantine the emperor, removed 
the government to Byzantium, (or Constantinople.) 

The northern barbarians, who inhabited the regions of Ger- 
many, Poland, Denmark,' Sweden and Norway; (all then 
one vast uncultivated forest, thinly peopled with a race of 
men in a state of nature, much like tb^. Aborigines of North- 
America,) lived wandering; lives, without letters andihe arts. 
These people, who inhabited Germany, had been Ilarassed 
by the Romans, in their conquests under Julius Cesar, and 
treated with that severity the Romans were accustomed to 
bestow upon such barbarians, as they were resolved to tame 
to their submission. 

These bariiiarians took advantage of this weak, and divided 
state of the Roman empire, to revenge their wrongs, which 
they had suffered from Roman invasions, and began their de- 
predations in the year 410, under Alaric. 

One success encouraged and invited another, as wave fol- 
lows wave, until the whole northern wilderness was in mo« 
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tion, and the various tribes of Gofhs, Vandals, Visigoths, 
Alans, Suevi, &c. rubbed like a tori^nt down upon the Ro- 
mans, spreading carnage, desolation and destruction, through 
the finest provinces. 

This torrent raged, until Attila with his Huns, from the 
shores of the Euxine sea,, sacked Rome, overwh^med Italy, 
and destroyed every vestige of the Roman government in the 
west, together with the arts and scienct^s, manners and cus- 
toms of the Romans; esiterminated the Roman population, 
and planted their barbarous customs upon its ruins. 

At the first of the sixth century, the Goths and Franks were 
possessed of Gaul ; the Ostrogoths and Huns of Italy and 
Pannonia; the Visigoths of Spain; and the Saxons of Brit- 
ain. New laws, languages, manners, customs, dresses and 
even names of men, things and colintries, produced a total 
change in the western Roman empire. 

The object of this part of our work, is to shew the evils 
that resulted from this change ; and the ultimate good which 
has resulted from those evils; and unfold the wisdom of the 
divine plan in subverting the despotic idolatry and corrup- 
tion of the Roman state, to open the way for the religion of 
the go«pe1, and the triumph of the '* kingdom of the stone, 
'which should be cut out of the mountain without hands, be-^ 
ecime a great mountain and fill the whole earth." Daniel ii, 
34, 35. 

Terrible as was this revolution in its ravages, effects and 
consequences ; it has long been well understood, that the 
good of the world required the subversion of the corrupt, 
bloody, despotic and idolatrous government of Rome, al- 
though nothing, but a special miracle of God, short of this 
northern exterminating revolution, could have effected the 
change. 

The barbarians treated with derision and contempt every 
mark of Roman splendor, elegance and grandeur, as the de- 
basing causes which rendered the Romans so easy a conquest, 
and planted their own barbarous customs upon their ruins, as 
the great instruments of promoting that valour, which had 
been the immediate cause of all their triumphs. 

To enforce. this contempt upon the rising generation, they 
erected a cottage upon the ruins of a palace, and caust'd 
the vanquished to be fed with elegance, while they partook 
of their rustic fare, in their rustic form, seated upon the ground. 
The religion of the two great parties was idolatry ; but differ- 
. ing according to their difference of refinement. ^ 
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JapHer, the i;od of (he Romans, presided over the aniveree, 
beld (be balances of evenfB, and f tiled the de8(inie8 of men ; 
by (he tbunderboKs of heaven, enforced obedience to his laws, 
and took vergeance on his enemies. Mars, one of the lesser 
deities, wielded the sword ; rewarded with victory the arm 
of (he valiant, and humbled the refractory^ avaricious, licen- 
tious and effeminate, as trophies of the victors ; whilst Apollo, 
as the god of wisdom, directed the councils of the virtuous 
and wise. 

These, with a host of others, were the gods of the Romans i 
but Woden, the god of the barbarians, was a god of ven- 
geance, who sanctioned, ail (hat ex(ermina(ing malice, which 
blolted out the Roman name in the west ; presided over the 
judicial combats and civil war)?, which drenched Europe in 
bloud, (hrouch (he dark a^es, of nearly 1000 ^^ears ;^ until fe- 
rocity itself was glutted with carnage ; and the sons of these 
sires, under the benign influence of (be gospel, received a pol- 
ish from the revival of letters ; and savage man, was again 
enrobed in hiimani(y from, the improvement of those arts, 
which their fathers had rendered the victims of their ven- 
geance, and sacrificed to Woden their god. 

Although popery arose out of this tempestuous sea of Ig- 
norance and barbarity ; yet popery with all its corruptions, 
was better than the mythology of idolatrous Rome ; and laid 
the foundation for tiie display of (he angel of (he go&pel in 
the reforma(ion, under the immortal Luther, and opened the 
way for the kingdom of the s(one, which shall fill the whole 
earth, through the naillennial period, and consununate to maa 
all the blessings of the future promises. 

The genius of the government of these barbarians, was libr 
erty and equality ; be who was most alert in the chase,, most 
hardy in toils, and most valiant in war, became their chief; 
and this was common to all (he clans. Their division of 
conquest and plunder was by io(, according to their different 
shares, from the chiefs to (he soldier ; and the tenure of their 
property was a tenure of force. 

One example may serve to illustrate this fact. " When 
the Franks, (whose origin was mentioned in the first part,) 
had taken a large silver vase from a certain church, a peti- 
tion was sent to Clovis, their chief, that he would restore that 
silver vessel to its sacred use. When they were about to di- 
vide the spoil, Clovis requested that that vase might be given 
to him separately, before the division ; to which ail Consent* 
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€(] but one soldier, who struck the vase with his war club, 
and exclaimed, ** there sball be no division here but by lot;" 
and it was conclusive. 

- I» this state of thinsrs, property became a curse instead of 
a blessing ; the weak with their shares, fell a sacrifice to the 
strong ; this led the common people to the-chiefs for justice 
«nd protection, who in their turn, seizftd on their estates, 
when it sliited their humor or interest ; others, to avoid these 
distresses, yielded up their shares to the chiefs for protection, 
and became their vassals. Thus from the necessity of thini^s^ 
the chie'fs obtained what they could not protect ; for the 
want of le^al and coercive power, to restrain such a state of 
weakness, licentiousness and anarchy. 

The same acts of violence and oppresi^ion, which destroy- 
ed the libertres, persons and properties of the common peo- 
ple, were common amongst the chiefs ; these made war and 
eommitfed depredations upon each other, as suited their lusts, 
ambition or resentments ; these led them to the king for re- 
dress ; his decisions, and the common safety, administered a 
partial remedy for a time ; but the chiefs exercised the most 
despotic sway over their subjects ; they were considered and 
held, as th« property of the chiefs upon their estates ; were 
boustht and sold like cattle, either separately or collectively, 
with estates, and even matrimony tnd their children were at 
the disposal of the lords. This gave rise to, and supported 
the system of government, called the feudnf system. 

This was the military system which subjected the proper- 
ty of the chiefs with alt their vassals, to the controul of the 
king, for the defence of the nation, and the public weal. — 
This system became common to all these clans or kingdoms ; 
. was the source of ail their horrors, through the dark ages, and 
from which they all emerged by the same causes, and pro- 
gressed up to their present state of civil refinement. 


CHAP. II. ^ 

Clovis — character of kia reign^-^Utracied stale of the Franks 
— Mayora of the paiace-^reis^ of Pepin — Charles Muriel 
— Leavigild — Ecclesiaaticat power — MaJioinet — Saracens — 
siluatifyn of Spain. 

In our first part, wc touched upon the origin of tbe Franks, 

7* 
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under PiMraniofiid and CIotis, ^offidentiy to shew Ihe con- 
Dectioo, which laid the foondation/ as well as future Bupport 
of the papal throne. We noticed that Pharamond led bis 
Franks out of Germany, over the Rhine, and settled in Gaul ; 
which was at this tinne shared liy the Roinffoa, the Gauls, Vi- 
sigoths, and Bur^undi. 

CloviB, his successor, at nineteen years of age, obtained a 
decided victory over Syairrins, a Roman despot, and estab^^ 
lisbed the kinf^doai of the Fi:anlcs 486. He secured the fruitfr 
of this victory by his marriaffe with Clotilda, niece of 6onda<^ 
baud king of Burgundy, and thereby opeiied a way through 
tile pious instrumentality of the queen, of winning; theaffec* 
tions of the Gauls, by favoring their bishops, and flittering 
their religion ; and aetuaKy led alt fads people into the ebri8< 
tian religion, by his own example. 

Clovis, through the instruaoentality of Clotilda, was baptia^ 
ed by the bishop of Rh^ims 4941, and t^e whole nation fol^ 
lowed his example. 

Clovis, tike his queen, was a catholic ; but the Visigoths, 
and Burgundians were Arians ; this opened the way for Clor 
vis touiake the roost of his religion ; and under the sanetioft^ 
of the Gallic clergy, who were catholics, be drew his swofd 
upon Alaric, king of tlie Visigoths, and by a desperate- battle 
near Poictiers, expelled fllafie, and added the province of 
Aqnitaine to his kingdom. 

The religion of Clovis, like all other religions of policy, 
conveni«*nce or interest, witbout the fof^linga and sincerity of 
the heart, sunk under the full title of his successes, and fell a 
prey to dissipation, perfidy, licentiousness and cruelly. Clo» 
vis exhibired one more specimen of a corrupt religion, which 
has been followed by thousands, and tens of thousands of 
apostates, from that day to this ; he attempted to atone for 
his corruptions and cruelties, at his death, by building and 
endowing churches and religious cloisters, and attempting to 
regulate church dtsdpline, which might restrain the licentious 

hereafter, 611. , . . ^ * 

The kingdom of Clovis was foimded upon the rights of con- 
qnest and a corrupt religion ; and upon his death, passed un- 
der the dominion of his four sons, which laid the foundation 
for all the horrors of those barbarous murders, assassinations 
and cruelties, which followed ; until Clotain, by the death of 
the others, a^ain united the crown of France, and transmitted 
it to bis four sons, 662, 
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The liorPOff& of the first'diviskiD^ bad Uugjai nothiais from 
experieDce^ to this barllaroiis age : aod the eooaeqaenees re- 
sulting from the second, were more fatal than those of the 
first The barbarities aad eruelties of these murderous 
scenes, were greatly increased by the vindictive malice of the 
two rival queens, Brunechilda and Fredegoada, who made 
every form of treachery subservient to their passions of ri-* 
▼airy and dominion ; until ttie princes were all estermiaated^ 
and France again united under Clotair 11. son of Chilperie 
and F redegonda, 613. 

He restored tranquility by laying aside bis ambitioB, insti- 
luting a new office of the nature of viceroy, called m«yor of 
tbe palace; who governed with an influence much like the 
prime ministers of the courts of Europe at this day. In this 
capacity, Pepin, duke of Austratia, governed France twenty** 
eight years^ 656. Pepin dkd and left his authacky to Plec- 
trude, his widow, who became regent in office to her grand- 
son, then an infant, who was created mayor. 

Charley Martel, natural son of Pepin, was. imprisoned by 
Plecirude, to suppress bis ambition. Charles escaped her 
power, seized on the mayoralty of Australia, and the people 
supported his claims, 732; and in capacity of duke of France,, 
governed France. 

Upon an invasion of the Saracens, be repelled tbem by a. 
desperate battle, and compelled them to take refuge in Spain,, 
751. His son Pepin succeeded to the government, assumed 
tbe title of king, to the utter exeiusion of the descendants oC 
Clovis, or tbe Merovingian race, and was crowned and a- 
Dointed king,, by St. Boniface, bishop of Mentz, 752. 

Durin^c these operations in France, the Visigoths founded 
f kingdom in Spain, upon tbe ruins of a part of the kingdoms 
of the Vandals and Suevi, when the' powers of the cleri^y 
soon surpassed tbe powers of the kings, introduced a spiritual 
tyranny into Spain, where (be bishops became the judges,, 
and when united wUh the nobles, held the crown at their dis* 
posal— 467. 

Under this order of thmgs, Spain < was a theatre of In* 
tri^ues, assassinations, crimes, bigotry, eru<'lty and blood.-^ 
Leoviglld, the champion of Spain, who subdued tbe Suevi, 
put to death his son Bermenegild, because he was a catholic^: 
and would not become an Arian. This persecution between, 
the catholics antl Arians, extended to the JtsWs, who were 
compelled to receive baptism upon pain of deii^b, in the 
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r^ign of Siaebut, one of the sncceffsors of LeoTidld. He sub- 
dued the Visigoths, added all Spain to his dominions, with'' 
fiome part of Gaul, and Mauritania. Gbintilla, his successor, 
banished the Jews, and enforced wMh rigor all the laws 
against that people* 

Under the succeeding reifrn, the bishops, with the palatines, 
•r great officers of the crown, assumed the election of the 
kings to the exclusion of the nobility, and they declared 
Wamba, (the champion of Spain against the Saracens,) to 
be excluded- from the throne, because he had worn the habit 
of a penitent, when laboring under the effects of poison : 
(this precedent of ecclesiastical finesse, we shall have occasicxa 
to notice hereafter) and at the same time, they decreed tbe 
penalty of damnation to any king, who should marry a king's 
widoWi 

A civil t¥ar sprang up in the reign of Witiza, in conse- 
quence of the debauchery, and corruptions of this prince, 
who was dethroned by Roderique 710 ; who, in- his turn, fell 
a sacrifice to those Saracens, whose rise, progress, and con- 
quests we noticed in the first part, under Mahomet, the apos- 
tate apostle of Mecca, in Arabia. This invasion was imputed 
to the intrigues of Count Julian, to revenge on Roderique 
the dishonour he had occasioned his injured daut^hter. Thi^ 
Insult divided, and distracted Spain, and rendered the con- 
quest of the Saracens easy and permanent. 

Appas, archbishop of Seville, joined the Saracens, to re- 
vensfe the insult ; but Paleologus, a prince of the royal blood, 
fled to the mountains of Asturias, and founded a cbristian 
kingdom which he transmitted to his posterity, 717. 

The wretched government of the Moors in Spain, was bent 
upon nothing but avarice, and plunder; these, tcj:ethcr with 
their civil wars, rendered Spain the theatre of crimes, wretch- 
edness, strife, carna^sfe and usurpation ; and in the midst of 
these strugi^les, the Mahometan religion triumphed over the 
christian ; and a bloody revolution in the superior mahx)me- 
tan sects established the triumph, and dominion of the sect 
of the Abassides, over the Amiades, and settled the usurpa- 
tions of Spain. 

At this time, Abdurrahman, or Almanzor the great, fixed 
the Saracen government at Cordova, as bis capital, and ren- 
dered it the theatre of tb^ arts, of 'elejrance, and pleasure ; 
and by de-priving the bishops of their power, with their Hv- 
iDgs, aud by promoting intermarriages between tbt^different 
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sects, he rooted oat ehristianity, without violence ; «iid led 
all parties into new scenes of elegance, luxary, excesses, and 
pleasures, together with elegance, and refinement of manners, 
which shone with the more briHiance and splendor, in the 
miiist of the thick darkness, of ignorance, superstition, and 
barbarism, wluch surrounded it. 

We have thus paved the way for a correct knowledge of 
the successive events, which followed upon this dark, and 
distressing theatre of Europe ; a theatre pregnant with events 
more horrid, vile, and corrupt, than ever before blackened 
the history of man ; a theatre on which ignorance, bigotry, 
and superstition, commixed with ambition, avarice and lust 
of domination, aided with all the concomitant vices, in the 
extreme, with all the distressing evils and calamities which 
followed in their train, reigned triumphant, and rendered it 
one successive tragedy of carnage and blood, for more than 
one thousand years : the effects of which still remain, and 
continue to distract this devoted country ; even down to 
these later aees of the world, and amidst all the improve- 
ments of religion, literature, jurisprudence, the arte, and eivil 
refinement. 


CHAP. III. 

General ciffhirs qf Italy — rise of Fopery^ — Fepin supports the 
Pope — state qf Britain — origin (^' tti dnglo Saxans-^Wit- 
tenagemot or elective govermnent* 

Italy was now divided between the emperors, of Con- 
stantinople, and the Lombards, or Lon«;obards ; aB<l opened 
a field for ambitious wars : this the folly of the emperor .Leo 
Isauricus, soon gave rise to, by attempting to abolish the 
worship of images, in Italy, as he had done in the eastern 
empire : this inflt^raed the populace at Ravenna, against the 
exarch, when be began to pull down the iniages, and caused 
an insurrection. 

Luitprand, king of the Lombards, (a race of Goths who ex- 
pelled the O&tragoths from Italy,) seized this favorable mo- 
ment to extend his dominions, marched to Ravenna, laid 
siege to, and took it by storm, and eave it up with all its goth* 
ie wealth,. to the plunder of bis army, 7^8. This struck a 
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f eneral terror into the cities of Italy, and they sobmitted to 
Luitprand ' 

This edict of Leo the emperor, against image worship, 
alarmed the bishop of Rome, then Gregory I J.; (together 
with the oTerwh« Iming power of Luitprand,) he applied to 
Ursus, duke of Venice, fpr assistance : who accepted the 
overture, equipped a fleet,' pnt the exarch of Ravenna, (who 
bad fled to Venice for succor.) at its head, and recovered 
Ravenna,, in the absence of Luitprand. 

Enraged at this step of the bishop of Rome, Leo the empe- 
ror, recalled the exarch, sent a successor with orders to de; 
Btroy the bishop, seize him, and send him in chains to Ooa- 
stantiDople. 

Here commenced the struggle that fixed the papal power. 
Gregory II. excommunicated the new exarch ; Luitprand 
turned hie arms to the assistance of the pope; the citizens of 
Ravenna rose, murdered the exarch, and all his abettors, or 
image breakers ; the duke of Naples shared the same fate ; 
and the citizens of Rome rallied round the pope, and with- 
drew their allegiance from the enriperpr Leo, 730. 

Fired with indignation at thjs outraWou his authority, the 
emperor sent a powerful ariiiy into Italy to subdue the rebels. 
The pope at the same tiii^eHisqiii|h^?a1d from France, and sent 
ambassadors to Charles -Mail^r^fao^^^^ received them, 

and became the protectorof tire 5jl^k*t,^ ^ 
« During these preparations, Gregory il. died; and was suc- 
ceeded by Gregory IlL The emperor Leo died soon after, 
nd was succeeded by his son Constantine Copronymns, 
who followed the steps of his father; In 741, died Charles 
Martel, who was succeeded by Pepiii ; arid also Gregory HI. 
who was succeeded by Zachary. Luitprand resigned to 
Zachary all the cities taken from the Roman see, and he di- 
ed, 743, and was succeeded by Rachis, who confirmed the. 
peace with Zachary ; but soon broke it and invaded the Ro- 
man states. 

Instead of drawing the swoni, the pope went in person to 
the camp of Rachis, and by his address, persuaded him to 
sheath his sword, renounce his crown, do him homage as his 
spiritual father, and retire to a convent in the habit of St. 
Benedict, 760. By the influence of Zachary, Pepin, mayor 
of the palace of France, was raised to the throne, and anoint- 
ed king by St. Boniface, bishop of Mentz, 752. 

We have now laid the foundation of the papal throne ; the 
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succeeding narrative will show, hpw thiB stupendous super* 
structure was raised. Astulphus the successor of Rachis in 
Lombardy^ aimed at the dominion of Italy, he subdued Ra- 
venna and Pentapolis; marched .towards Rome, and demaQ-* 
ded the submission of all the dukedom. This alarmed Ste- 
phen III. then upon the papal throne, and he again applied 
to Prance for relief. , 

Pepin, now firmly seated on the throne of Clovis, sent two 
ambassadors to conduct his holiness into France where he 
concluded a treaty , Stephen anointed Pepin anew, with ho- 
ly unction, and his two sons, Charles and Carlomaq — declar- 
in.^ each of them, Romanoruo^ Patricius ; and Pepin, in re- 
turn, guaranteed Ravenna antl Pentapolis, to the pope or ho- 
ly see, marched his army into Italy, compelled Astulphus to 
restore his conquests, established t^he pope in the chair, and 
returned into France. 

When the rod was withdrawn, Astulphus again invaded 
the papal dominions ; and Pepin, upon renewed solicitations 
from the pope, ag;ain marched his army into Italy, and re-* 
stored. the sovereignty of the pope, and Astulphus again took 
refuge in Pavia. Alarmed at this state of events in Italy, the 
emperor Constautine, applied by his ambassadors, to Pepin 
for a restoration of the exarchate, and Pentapolis, to the em- 
pire ; to which Pepin replied, *' that it had belonged to the 
Lombards by the laws of conquest, that it belonged to him 
by the same right, and that under his authority he had given 
it to St. Peter, to preserve the purity of the catholic faith, 
and this he was ready to seal with the last drop of bis blood.'' 

Pepin pressed Astulphus in Pavia, by a close siege, and 
compelled bim for his own safety, to relinquish ail bis con- 
quests, and put the pope in possession of Cammachio, the 
strong fortress of Italy, Pepin ctinferred upon pope Steph- 
en, and his successors, forever, the exarchate, Pentapolis, 
(now Marca D'Aocona,) Emilia, (now H^imagna.) with all. 
the cities therein, retaining only the ideal superiority of Pa- 
tricius Homanorum, (or pfotector of the Roman people.) 
Thus the keys, and sceptre, were united to the papal chair by 
Pepin. 

Pepin, equally respected in France, and in Germany, as in 
Italy, died 768, in the fifty fourth year of his age, and seven- 
teenth of his reign, and left his kingdom to his two sont 
Charles and Corloman. We have now brought forward the 
kingdoms of France, Spain, and Italy, to the commencement 
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of th« rei^ of Oharlemtigiie, we wHl now bring forward the 
kiDs^dom of England to the same period. 

The RomanB held posseasion of Britain from the inyasion 
of Julius Cesar, (fifty years .before Christ) to the inraston of 
Che Roman Empire by the northern nations 450, about five 
eenturies. No instance oeours on the page of history, of a 
people so brave, that have been so much harassed as the Brit- 
ons. When the Romans had withdrawn their legions for 
their own defence, the divided state of Britain again opened 
the scenes of discord, rapine, and war ; they again applied for 
aid to the Romans, again rebuilt the Roman wafi of Antoiu- 
us, (so called) between the Friths of Forth, and Clyde, to 
check the ravages of the Prct8,*and Scots; (Who these dar- 
ing adventurers descended from, is no more koowa, than who 
the Irish or Britons descended from ; doubtless all from the 
stock of Japhet, under different leaders, the same as the na- 
tions on the continent.) 

During the ravages of Attilla, with the Huns, in the Roman 
empire, the Picts and Scots, took advantage of the absence 
of the Roman legions, crossed the Frith of Forth, and broke 
over the wall at the same time, laying waste the country, with 
fire and sword. The wretched Britons addressed a letter to 
their former masters, (the Romans,) for aid, in this style, 
** Driven by the barbarians into the sea, and forced by the sea 
back upon the barbarians; we know not which way to turn 
from the choice of two deaths." The Romans could give 
them no assistance, and left them to the consolation of the 
christian religion, which they had embraced long before* 

Driven to despair by these tmrbarous savages, some who 
escaped the sword, fled Into Gaul, (on the continent) and 
settled a province, which they called Brittany ; some submit- 
ted to the conquerors, some fled into the wood?, and mount- 
ains, where they dwelt secure, and often saUied forth upon 
the foe, and took desperate revenge for the wrongs they bad 
suffered. 

Thus harassed and distressed, they invited over the Sax- 
ons, from the heart of Germany, to secure the peace of the 
Island. These people sprang from what is now called Jut- 
land, and had acquired by conquest, the greater part of Ger- 
many, together with Holland, and Zealand. Flushed with 
file successes of their arms, they readily <*eyed the c?i!l, and 
aent a small fleet, with about 1600 troops, under the com- 
nand of two brother chiefa, Hengii and fiorsai descendaatB 
of their god Woden, 450. 
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The BritdDB baHeil tbein as their deliverers ; and soon saw 
the Piets aod ScotS) driven again into thetr native wilds. In- 
terest is tlie ruKng passion in the heart of man; the Britons 
rejoiced to see themselves freed from the Picts, and Scc^, 
the Saxons rejoiced to find how easy a conquest such a peo- 
ple as the Britons, mis^ht heeome to their arms. 

Pleased with the fertility of the soil, tbey sent to their 
brethren, to come over, and join in the conquest oC the Isl- 

- and : this they readily accepted, and a strrniii; force eml>ark- 
ed, and landed in Britain ; here opened a scene too horrible 
to relate ; sufi^ee it to say, that after a succession of severe, 
and desperate conflicts, the Britons were not only subdued, 
but almost exterminated ; atd ^tbe Saxons became masters 
of the island; until prince 'Arthur arose; he ^ave r<fli«f to 
such of his countrymen as had escaped the murderous sword, 
and fled to the mountains, and forests for safeiy : he coile<it* 
ed a band of these fugitives, felt upon the Saxons at Badon 
Hill, 520, and gained such a victory, as^ gave relief to the 
Britons about forty years ; fresh invaders having passed over 
from Germany, from time to time, the Britons were finally 

/ subdued ; excepting soch as fled to the mountains of Corn- 
wall and Wales, where they dwelt securely nnder their own 
governments, 684. 

As soon as the common enemy was subdued, the Saxons 
divided the country into seven independent sovereignties, 

' called the Saxon Heptarchy, united under one head ; these 
held a general elective council, called Wittenagemot, or gen- 
eral assembly, to consult, and determine on the afiairs of the 
general good. 

CHAP. HI. CorUinUtcf. 

The Saxon heptarchy was the basis on which the law8X>f 
' Enghind, and of course, Engftsft^ and American liberty, were 
founded. Their Wittenagemot, or council of wise men, was 
composed of a select number from ail the clans, or king- 
doms ; of what class «r order of men, is not known, and per- 
^bapsit Is well, not to be known. Their divisions into clas- 
ses, were the same as in Bntrland at this time, the noble, the 
free, and the servile. The nobles were called thanes, and 
were of two kinds, the greater, and lesser thanes ; both were 

- dependt>nt on t^e kirts ; the free men were the yeomanry, 
or farmers of tbe realm; Init the slaves were the most nu- 
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iDcrons, and were the property upon the estates of the nolMes. 
The basis of the An^lo^axoo laws, was the same as the 
present English, excepting the decitton of ordeai in very In- 
tricate eases; (ihe ordeal of fire and sword, were common to 
the Saxons id the seventh eentui^.) Their criminal code 
was more mild, than the present English ; all crimes mie;ht 
be compensated with mone^ : (this prioetple became the ba- 
sis of the corruptions of popery.) This heptarchy conlioued 
until they were united under Egbert, king of Weasex,. 82T ; 
if that could be called a union, which was both transient, and 

momentary. 

The heptarchy were ciMHr4»rt«d to christiamty by St. Au- 
gustine, a catholic monk, ahoiit the year 630* Rtverences 
to saints, and monastie observances, were amongst the ficst 
of their moral virtues ; and donations to the church, atoned 
for all crimes. These Buperstitions brought them undtir the 
dominion of the Roman pontiffs, and pilgrimages to Rome 
were common to all classes of society, from^tlie king to the 

peasant. . . -n i. 

Upon this throne of the united heptarchy reigned Egbert, 

after severe struggles for domhiion, and after he had by bis 
sword persuaded the Saxons, that he was the rightful heir to 
Hengis and Horsa, (the two first chiefs ^bo led Ihe Saxons 
into Entrant!.) The rel^ of Egbert.waa rendered distress- 
ing, and alarming, by the invasions of the Normans, who ray- 
aged the country, as 'the Danes bed done before. In the 
midst of these scenes, Ej*ert died, 838, and left his throne to 
his son Ethel wolf. His superatition, w^s equal to the weak- 
ness of his mind ; in his reign, England was again distressed 
by the ravages of the Danes ; and in the midst of these dis- 
tresses, the k4ng went off on a fMlgrimage to Rome,jind on 
his return died, tearing the throne to his sons, Ethelbert end 

Ethetbald. ^ j. * 4 j *w 

Tlie Danes still conttened their ravages, and distracted tins 
divided kingdom, until both the kings died, and left the 
crown to their younger brotbec Alfred, aA twenty years of age. 
This young hero did wonders ; but was soon oven^owered, 
after having fought eight pitched baltles in one year ; he was 
compelled to abandon the crown, take the garb of a peasant, 
and pass as a servant to a graxier. Not content with this sit- 
nation, he built him a strong castle in the midst of an ipac 
cessible morass ; collected a few of his nobles, and when oc- 
casion offered, fell upon the deft^Msele&s Danes without meroy. 


Thus immtHtedi Kk« Goetftvas of Sweden, he Boaght oppof- 
hinity, by reeonnoiterioiir the Danes in their carap, by en- 
couragiog; Ins eonntrynvea, until a favorable moment offered, 
he then fell upon the Danish camp at Eddington, routed their 
army, put them to flight, with great slaughter ; took Guthrum 
their kin*?, with the remnant of his banditti, offered theia 
their lives, aiid laod to work upon, if they would embrace 
Christianity, and be loyal subjects ; these they consented to, 
anil were true to their enfiHStgemente. 

Althou&^h Egbert maybe c<»eidered as the first king, under 
the Saxon union, his reign was so short, (if ft could be fairly 
said that he eyer enjoyed % tranquil throne.) that he had only 
tiie name of king; everything remained for Alfred to do, 
when he came to the throne, and he was exactly fitted for 
his condition ; h^ did every thing for thi^t nation, in one con* 
. dpicuaus rei^n. 

He subdued the Danes, he created a fleet of one hundred 
and twenty vessels, which was equal to the protection of bis 
Bea coast; established a regular police throughout bis king* 
do en, by dividing England into counties, hundreds, and ty th- 
ings ; and rendering every bousehiolder accountable for bia 
family and guests ; and every person who did not register 
himself in some ty thing, was punished as an outlaw; and no 
man could change his abode without a certificate from the 
head of the tything. 

Alfred created county c«mrtB, and juries, in the manner 
they are n6w used in England, and America,, and assembled 
his whole people once a year, by their hundreds, not only to 
inquire into, and correct crhne», but also all abuses of power 
in the' magistrates, and at the same tim^ to do military duty ; 
henCe a hundred was called a Wappeaftake. Alfred framed 
also a body of laws, which were the baais of Eoglisb jurispru- 
dence. 

He was sensible that Ignorance was the 'hot bed of mischief, 
and that witlf^mt knowledge, ft was impossible for any peo- 
ple to be free, irirtaous and happy. 

Aif^ed founded schools, and seminftpies ; greatly endowed 
• the university of Oxfoid ; enjoined it upon all freeholders, to 
send their children to school ; and encouraged merit by pre- 
ferment. He studied, wrote, and practiced, as ha Wished 
his people to do, and thus by precept and example, was truly 
the father of %is country . He Introduced and encouraged 
manufactures, and commerce; Jivad^to eajoy the.eiegaaoies. 
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and luisnriefl of life, and laid the foundation for all that is tra- 
}y ^reat, and good in England^ 

In the year 901, Alfred died, having fought fifty-six pitch- 
ed battles, by land and sea, and left it in his will, << It is just, 
that the English should e^er remain as free, as their own 
thoughts." The real worth, and true greatness of Alfred, are 
best known, and ekpressed, by the general good which has 
shewn so conspicuously in the English nation. 

*To aToid interruption in the Saxon history, I hare contin?. 
lied itihrouv:h the reign of Alfred ; which brings it forward of 
the reign of Charlen]af:ne, nearly one whole century. We 
\till now go back, and take up the affairs of the continenf« 
beginning with Charlemagne king of the Franks, and empe- 
ror of the west. 

hi the reign of Pepin, v^e noticed the holy consecration of 
his two sons, Charles and Carloman, by pope Stephen, aa 
protectors of the Roman people. Soon after the death of Pe- 
pin^ died his son Carloman, and left Charles sole heir to the 
crown, 771* The Saxons had made a general conquest of 
the clans which were spread over Germany, and held them in 
subjection, after the manner of the age, where subjeqtioui 
and obedience were enforced by the sword, only, and where 
rayaging, and plunder, where the common modes of spbsist- 
ing, amongst a set of pagan idolatrous barbarians, much like 
our western Indians. ' 

To quiet the depredations of sonote of these tribes, became 
the early attention of Charfes, when he was called by pope 
Adrian I. to protect his holiness against the incursions of De- 
siderius king of the Lombards, in thet^ame manner of his fa- 
ther Pepin, against Luitprand. Charles had married the daugh- 
ter of Desiderius, and divorced her with the consent of the 
pope, as being without issue and married another woman. 
This had given some occasion for the quarrel between Der 
siderius, and the pope; and a serious cause of quarrel be- 
tween Desiderius, and Charles* 

Upon the tint summons from Adrian, Charles concluded a 
treaty with the Saxons, drew off his army, and marched into 
Italy in quest of Desiderihs, who fled at his approach, and 
took shelter in Pavia, his capital, where Charles besieged 
him, 773. The Lombards made a gallant defence, Charles 
invested the city with a part of his army, drew off the oth/ir 
part and marched to Verona, which soon fell^into his hands, 
together with liis 4}rother Carloman's widow, (who was also 


ilftiighter to DeMderius,) nrilb her two scmsy who had beeo 
sent there by her father tor safety ; these Charles sent into 
France, and returned to Pa via ; renewed the siege with vig- 
or, and went in person to Rome to pass the easter festiral. 

Adrian received Charles with great pomp, preceded by the 
miH^istrattiS and judges of Rome, with banners ; and the ex-^ 
ultatFons of the cleri^y ^'Blessed is he that cometh in the 
name of the Lord." Charles being fully gratified with this 
recfeption at Rome, confirmed again the grant of Pepin, aftd 
retired to Pavia, which a severe plague amongst the besieg- 
ed soon compelled them to deliver up to Charles^ who took 
Desiderius and his family, and sent them into France ; where 
they all died, and thus put an end to the kingdom of the Lom- 
bards, 774 ; after a period of two hundred and six years. 

Italy at this time was shared by the Venetians, the Lorn* 
bards, the popes, and the emperors of Constantinople. After 
the conquest of Lombardj, it was all owned by the pope, and 
Charles, excepting the dukedom of Naples, and several cities 
io the two Calabrias, which belonged to the emperors. 

Thus possessed of Italy, Charles received the iron crowo 
of the Romans, at the hands of the pope, with the title of king 
of the Romans, and emperor of the west. Charles took im- 
mediate possession, by instituting a new system of laws, a 
new police, &c. ; and combined the civil, and ecclesiastical 
goveramenf, by uniting the clergy with the nobility, after the 
manner of France. 

Having thus disposed of his conquests, Charles returned to 
'France, and marched directly against the revolted Saxons^ 
which commenced a war of 30 years with these barbarians, 
who were finally subdued, and annexed to his empire. Great 
persecutions accompanied this war, to christianize thehea* 
then idolatrous Saxons. 


CHAP. IV. 

FraneCy and (he Churchy through the reign of Charlemagne 
and hU attccesaorsj io the aettiemenl ofRoUo^ the Norman, 

' » 

The connection between the French, and Papal thrones, 
have been inseparable from the days of Clovis ; and Charles 
increased the stjrengtb of that union» through every step of 

8* 
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hift reifn. He eadea Vored to conpol the Sbsimw, bf fire «ad 
•word, to embrace Christianity ; with sothe he succeeded, 
with others he found it lonpossible ; they ied their cooatry, 
and took refuse in the wilds of Norway. Charles was a real 
friend to reh'^ion and letters ; and to fmimote both these, he 
was a friend to the clergy, and admitted them into the ^t- 
ernment with the nobles ; bat he was careful to preserve iits 
dignity as head of the church; and the pope, and c^lergy 
yielded to him this homa|:e. 

In the midst of the cooperation of Charles, and Adrian L 
A)r the exaltation of the papal, and FVeoch monarchies, died 
Adrian, and was sueeeeded by Leo 111. 796, who sent to 
Charlemagne the Roman standanl, ^^ befUpRfr him to send an 
embassy to receive the oath of fidelity from the Romans^" 

In 799, Charlemagne was called into Itidy to redress an act 
of violenee, and an attempt of assassination, offered pope 
Leo, in the streets of Rome. Charie» repaired to Rrime, 
passed six days with the pope in the year 800 :\ assembled 
the bishops, and nobles, to inquire into the affair. The bish-^ 
ops denied the jurisdiction of the court, allepng, that " the 
apostolic see cannot be judged by man f* Leo acknowledged 
the jurisdiction of the court, and as no proof appeared against 
him, tie pureed himself by oath. 

On christman day, as Charles was asaistinf^ at mass, and 
upon his knees before the altar, in tiie church of St. Peter ; 
the sovereign pontiff advanced, put an imperial crown upon 
iiis head ; and the people exclaimed, " Long live the empe- 
ror, long life and victory to Charles Augustus, crowned by 
~the hand of God — long live the f reftt, and pious emperor of 
the Romans," and then seated him upon the magnificent 
throne of the Roman emperors, presented him with the im- 
perial mantle, and Charles returned, amidst the acclamations 
of the people, in triumph to his palace. 

High raised on the imperial throne of the west, Charles re- 
ceived, amidst the other marks of respect and attention, an 
overture of marriage from the empress Irene, of Constantino- 
ple, which he actually accepted ; but was prevented by the 
interference of Nicephorus, the patrician ; whobaoished Irene 
to the island of Lesbos, and settled with Charles a new treaty 
. of limits, agreeable to his mind, in the year 802. 

Charles received partlcufair notice, and respect from the 
cafiphs of the Saracens, particularly the caliph Haroun A Iras- 
chid ; be ceded to him by hia embassy the Jordahip'Of Jeru- 
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flalem^ and aaMB^t other presents, sen^bitii a stnktiig cleeks 
th« first ever knowii in Franee. 

Tbe Arabs had retaiDed the arts, notwithslaodiiie thej 
were lost to Europe : the several successive caliphs of Bag- 
dad^ confhiued this respectful notice to Charles, uatil thef 
fell ifito disordi^rtand crril wars^ which mioed the arts aad 
fiCiences anooDgsl tliem. * 

Charles was truly a great man, whilst he lived ; but at his 
death, fell into the same evil which had been practiced by \m 
predecessors, ia dfvidi(|g hisfetniedom between his three sons, 
Charles, Lewis, and Pepin* These, had (bey lived, would 
have distrar4ed the eosfiire, 1^ their eivilwars ; liut as onijr ' 
Lewis survived^ he found c^mployment for aH his time. 

Charles, near the close of his reign, began to feel the sword 
of revenge from those Saxons, wlHcii had eseaped his sword, 
and fled into Norway : these Normans, under Godfrey thdr 
leader, landed a strong force opoo the eoast of France, and 
threatened the empire ; Imt just at the commencement of 
the fotal battle, Godfrey was assassinated by. one of his fol- 
lowers, his army fled on board their shipsj a peace was set- 
tled, and they returned home. 

The relief from this invasion, was folllowed by the death of 
Charles' sons, Charles and Pepin, together with his daughter 
Rotrude, and he assoeialed Lewb ia the government of the 
envpire; and to express the independence of the crown, be 
placed it opon the altar, i^nd direcled Lewis to raise it on to 
his own head ; thus shewing that he held it of God only. 
Charles died at Aix^la Ghapelle 8i4,aged seventy-one — and 
having reigned forty seven years.' 

The empire of the west then consisted of France, Gerifia- 
,ny^ Italy, part of Hnagary, Spi^ and the Low Countries; 
and the hvad of this empire was Charlemagne. When he 
fell, his empire fell with him ; those discordant barbarians on 
the north I thosen Intriguing, fiietious Italians ; those jealous, 
superstitious, half christian, half moorish Spaniards ; those 
. discordant disjunctive^ conjmned provinces in France, and 
upon the Rhine, eould not be controlled, but by the same 
force that subdued them, and under the same wise head. 

The. first step Lewis took, was to make himself unpopular 
with the clergy ; this, at that atse, was destruction to any 
reign : the next, was to divide up his government with his 
three sons, 817 ; (Bernard, grandson of Chartediagne was in 
posseesiM of Itely^ in his father's right) To add (o the 
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Beene already opened for featis, Lewis had one more son, fajr 
a second marriHge, (Charles the bald;) him he associated with 
bis eldest soo Lothario, in the government of France, by ina* 
(ual consent. 

He was now prepared for all the trouble, which such an 
age, in the mUht of such discordant interest s, were ready to 
bring lipon him. The feuds opened, by a coalition of the 
three brothers against the father, 829. This rebellion drove 
Lewis to the church for consolation, and support : the church 
took advantage of this, and the empire was in the midst of 
distraction. To detail the occurrences of these scenes, 
would neither improve the understanding, correct the morals, 
or mend the heart: suffice it to say, that Gregory IV, took 
anch advantage of these feuds, as to bring Lewis into a peni- 
tential habit, strip htm of bis throne, and then decreed " A 
penitent is incapable of civil offices; a royal peiiitent, must 
then be incapable of reigning ; Lewis is subjected to perpet- 
ual penance ; he can never ascend the throne." 
' Lewis, as a prisoner in the monastery of St. Medard at 
Soissons, In due form, was stripped of his royal robes, in pres- 
ence of his son Lothario, clad In the penitential sackcloth, 
and assigned to his cell, for the crime of taking up arms 
mgainat his rebellious eons. The scene ■ was now reversed 
from what it was, wlien his father sat in judgment upon pope 
Adrian I. in Italy ; and the characters were changed Thta 
scene was too gross for even this barbarous age. The feel- 
ings of these half savages revolted at this triumph of a son 
over a father, the two brothers united against Lothario, who 
bad degraded his father, restored the unhappy king to bis 
crown, and compelled Lothario to crave mercy at th^ feet of 
his father, inphesence of the whole army. Lewis granted it, 
and yielded to him the kingdom of Italy, 834. 

The death of Pepin opened a new scene for the intrigues 
of the queen, in favor of her son Charles the bald ; again the 
empire was torn with feuds ; Lewis again fell a sacrifice to 
bis superstition, and died near Mentz, aged 72 ; having 
reigned twenty-eight years, or rather attempted to reign. 

As soon as the father waa removed, the sons drew the 
sword upon each other, and to carry their points, resorted to 
an possible eipedients; Lothario offered liberty of con- 
science to the Saxons, (that is, to return to their idolatry) if 
they would support his sword ; Lewis and Charles stuck to 
the cbnrch : France waa drenched in blood. A fata] action 
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was fought, in which Lewis aiid Charles prevailed over L07 
thario ; 100,000 are siaid to have fallen in the conflict: this 
caused a new partition, by the help of the clergy. 

Added to these troubles, the Saracens pillaged Italy ; the 
Normans ravaged France; the nobles set the princes at de- 
fiance ; these all combined, rendered the empire a scene of 
indescribable wretchedness, and a fit " stage to feed conten-, 
tion on.'' The Normans in their ravages penetrated even to 
the gates of Paris; and France was an aceldama.; kings, 
princes, nobles, and Norman marauders, all joined in the ^ 
general destruction. 

Amidst these scenes of distress, the clergy assumed the' 
power of disposing of crowns, and held it until a more en- 
lightened age appeared in later ages. One instance may 
serve as an example of the times. " Since the divine favor, 
through the merits of the lioly apostles, and their vicar pope 
John, has raised you to the throne, according to the judg- 
ment of the holy ghost, we elect you unanimously, for our 
protector acid Lord." 

Those Normans who were now ravaging France, and un- 
der the protection of these feuds, desolating the finest provin- 
ces, claim our attention. Amidst the conquests of Charle- 
magne in Germany, tie harassed the Saxons, and forced such 
of them as would not submit to his yoke, with their fallen 
country, to flee, and take refuge in the wilds of Scandinavia, 
or Sweden and Norway, and form a social union with those 
savages of the north ; and the two nations soon assimilated 
in their habits, and manners. They were scourged by the 
persecution of Charlemagne, on account of their religion ; 
which was paganism of the grossest kind. 

Wod<^n, their god, was to them a god of terror, devastation, 
and carnage: in this character they worshipped him, and 
they were true to their religion. They abhorred Christiani- 
ty, such as Charlemagne bad attempted to enforce upon 
them. Burning with revenge for the suflerings of their fal- 
len country, they assumed the name of Normans, (or north- 
ern men). burst frorp their northern wilds, and in the reign of 
Lewis Debonair, (son of Charlemagne) became to Fran(^.e 
what they had been to En^jland ; appeared on the coasts of 
France, and spread a general alarm. 

Upon the death of Lewis, and in the reign of Charles the 
bald, his successor, they landed on the coast of France, com- 
mitted the most shocking depredationsi with fire and sword, 
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pillaged the country, and carried off their booty, tofi;ether 
with all the women they could find, and as many boys as 
they could seize, to recruit their armies ; they besieged 
Ciiarles, burned Paris, and compelled the kins to pay trib- 
ute : this money, not only induced, but enabled these barba- 
aians to repeat their visits, until Rollo, their distinguished 
chief, took advantage of Charles the simple, one of the suc- 
cessors of Charles the bald. 

During this weak, and distracted reign, Rollo sailed up th^ 
Seine at the head of his Normans, took Rouen, and fortified 
It as his strong hold, and be^an his ravages. Charles, alarm- 
ed at the bold invasion of this daring adventurer, offered him 
bis daughter in marriage, and the province of Neustra, if be 
and his followers would embrace the christian religion, and 
do him homage : Rollo consented, and this province took 
the name of Normandy ; soon became populous, cultivated 
the arts of civilization with the rest of France, and became a 
body of good citizens, for that day, under a brave, and able 
prince, 91 1. 

During these distressing scenes in France, and England 
too, the affairs of Germany were in as distracted a situation 
ander the weak princes of the Jine of Charlemagne ; until 
they were relieved in some measure by the election of Con- 
rad I. upon the extinction of this sluggish race, 912. 


CHAP. V. 

Germany Jrom the election of, Conrad L with Italy and ihe 

Churchy down to the year 1004. 

To sever the Qermanic body from its connection with 
France, establish, and maintain a firm, and independent sove- 
regnty, wasa task which distracted the reign of Conrad L 
To settle the dominion of the duchy of Lorrain engrossed his 
first attention; and led to sharp conflicts with Charles the sim- 
ple, king of France. At the same time the Huns, or Hunga- 
rians, commenced their ravatces and depredations upon the 
empir)|, with fire and sword ; penetrated to the Rhine, and 
eomp^lled Cenrad to purchase a peace, 917. 

Upon the death of Conrad, (which soon followed,) the 
states of Germany, by their electors^ chosd Henry the i. of 
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Saxeny^ as his successor, 920. These electors were com- 
posed, of seven of the higher orders of the clergy, and- nobili- 
ty, viz : the arch bishops of Mentz, Golog^ne, and Treves, 
^chancellors of the three great districts into which Gt^rmany 
was anciently dif^ided,) the king of Bohemia, duke of Saxo- 
ny, marquis of Brandenburg^ and the count Palatine of the 
Rhine. 

Henry drew his sword, marched into Lorrain, settled the 
fate of that duchy, humbled the refractory, settled the gene- 
ral internal tranquility, and marched a powerful army ag^ain^t 
the Hungarians, who were again committing their ravages in 
the empire ; he expelled the invaders at the memorable bat- 
tle of Mersburg, and reduced them to terms. 

Having there established (he sovereiijnty, and tranquility 
of Germany, he attempted the conquest of Italy, at the re- 
quest of the Pope, but was seized with an apoplexy on his 
way, returned, dit'd, and left the work to his son Oiho tiie I, 

The distracted state of France, at this time, under Charles 
the simple, amidst the ravages of the Normans, was triiiy dis- 
rtressiog. Charles died 929 : then under Lewis the stranger, 
great grandson of Alfred the great ; (who had b^en educated 
in England,) his reign w&s distracted with the usurpations of 
Hugh, great duke of France: Lewis died 954, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son Lothario, who died 986, and was succeed- 
ed by his son Lewis Y. who died in the midst of troubles 
987, and with him the race of Charlemagne became extinct 
in Prance. 

During this distracted state of France, Otho, that took the 
pword of his father, humbled the Hungarians who again in- 
vaded the empire, at the famous battle of Dortmond,in West- 
phalia ; humbled the Bohemians, who had revolted, and 
compelled these pagan barbarians to embrace Christianity, 
937 ; he drew his sword, and humbled the refractory spirit 
of the duke of Bavaria, who attempted to act the part of 
Hugh, duke of France. 

This overbearing spirit of the great fiefs, began generally to 
prevail at this time, and distract the irovernments of Europe : 
to counteract the spirit of the nobles, Otho augmented the 
powers of the clergy, and propagated Christianity by fire ai)d 
sword, after the example of Charlemagne ; and extended it 
even iqto Denmark, 948. Haying thus settled the ai^tir? of 
the north, he prepared to redress the wrongs of. Ad^laida, 
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Widow of Lothario, aon of duke Hugh, who was imprisoned by 
the usurper BerengariuB. 

Otho marched into Italy, relieved Adelaida, married her, 
subdued the country^ and returned into Germany to subdue 
bis son Ludolphus, who had conspired against him, with sev- 
eral of the great fiefs of Germany. Otho received the sub- 
mission of his son, and sent him into Italy to quell an insur- 
rection under the same Berengarius, from ^hose power he 
delivered Adelaida, where he died, and the rebel triumphed 
over the kingdom of Lombardy, and in his turn began to op- 
press the Pope John XI I, then only eighteen years of agt^. 

Otho obeyed with alacrity the call of John, summoned a 
diet at Worms, caused his son, Otho II. to be elected his suc- 
cessor, marched into Italy, deposed Ben^ngarlus, was crown- 
ed at Pavia, king of Lombardy, and Milan, 962, entered Rome 
in triumph, and was crowned by the Pope, <»njperor of the 
Romans, with the title of Augustus, and his Holiness swore 
allegiance to him upon the tomb of St. Peter. 

Otho, in his turn, confirmed to his Holiness the grant of 
Pepin, and Charlemagne ; " saving in all things, his own, And 
bis sons, and successors authority;" This reservation caus- 
ed a revolt upon the first absence of the wnperor, and John, 
by an unnatural alliance with Adelbert, son of Berengarius, 
took up arms atjainst the emperor. 

Fired with indignation. Otho marched to Rome, deposeU 
John, and caused Leo VIH. (a virtuous layman,) to be elect- 
ed Pope. Upon the first absence again of Otho, a faction re- 
stored John upon this maxim, " that no inferior can degrade 
a superior ;'• and John died by assassination, and Benedict Y. 

was elected Pope. ,^0 ♦^.«.i 

Fired with indignation, Otho returned to Rome, restored 
Leo, deposed Benedict, and banished him to Hamburg, and 
extorted this concession from Leo, the clergy, and the Ko- 
man people ; "that Otho, and his successors in the kingdom 
of Italy, should always have the power of choosing a succes- 
sor naminaa Pope, and ^ivins investiture to bishops." 

During the stay of Otho in Italy, Leo III. died, and the im- 
perfal commissioners eleeted John XIII. and Otho returned 
to Germany. The Italians again revolted, and expelled 
John Fired aiialn witii indignation at the restless, factious 
spirit* of Italv, Otho marched again to Rome, took vengeance 
on the factious leaders, banished the consuls, hanged the tri- 
bunes, and caused the Roman prefect to be whipped through 
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th^ streets on ^aas^ ; restored the Pope, qiid retired to Car 
pjia, where he received overtures of altiance from the CJreeic 
emperor between his daughter ajid tfie son of Otho, now 
Otho II. which was deiaj^ed by the treachery of her father ; 
but in the reign of his successor, the match was consummated 
in Italy, 970, and Otho returned to Germany, under the ap< 
pellation of Otho the great, where he died, 973, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son, Otbo II. 

In this reign , the factions in Germany were kept under; 
but the factions in Italy prevailed again, and the scene agaki 
changed ; the factions had now elected three pop^^s at the 
9ame time, and when tbe imperial pope was established, the 
ex-pope had recourse to that power which the kings of France 
had delivered them from ; and again applied to the Greek 
emperor at Constantinople ibr relief: such is the caprice, such 
is the insatiable thirst of ambition, and the lust of power in man. 

Otho II. like his father, drew bis sword, marched into Italy, 
chastised the rebels at Rome ; but in his turn, was chastised 
by the Saracens, who invaded Italy through the instigattou 
of the Greek emperor. Otho died at Rome, and was succeed- 
ed by his son, Otho III. at twelve years of age, 98S. During 
Ills minority, the torch of civil war was again lit 1q Gerfoany, 
and Italy ; but when he came of age, h^ like bis grandfather, 
drew his sword, hushed the storms, expelled the Danes from 
Germany, and compelled them to receive ebristian missiona- 
ries into Denmark and Norway : having quelled a second 
revolt, and settled a second papal election in Italy, Otho 
inarched into Poland, at the request of duke Bolislaus, and 
created him king, reserving Poland as'a fief of the German 
empire, in the year 1000. 

The Saracens, taking advantage of Otho's absence, again 
entered Italy, and penetrated to Rome : Otho again entered 
Italy, expelled the invasion, returned to Rome, where he fell 
a sacrifice to the poisonous treachery of an injured woman. . 
Otho left no issue, and of course a contested throne, which 
finally was settled upon Henry II. grandson of Otho IL 

The troubles of Germany and Italy, were the same in this 
reign, as in that of the three Othos. The feuds of Gern^anyy 
Italy and Poland, so greatljr harassed Henry, that he attempt- 
ed to rettfe from the throne in 1004, and actually took the re* 
ligious habit; but at the same time rescimed tide sceptre again» 
by this artful finesse of Ihe abbot of St. Val. ^^Mo^ks awe 
p)^e(U^pce^ sajd the abbot, to their superiors. lorder you to 
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eontimie at the helm of goTernmettt.** This was not the od- 
ly expression of the weakness of Henry ; and yet he bad en- 
ergies which were adequate to the exigencies of the times, 
and the peace and prosperity of his crown continued ta in- 
crease during the remainder of his reign, which closed by bis 
death, 1024. ^ 

I have dwelt the more minutely upon the feuds of Italy^ 
fbat the foundation of the su'bsequent civil and ecclesiastical 
feuds, between Italy and Germany, and also the strife between 
Germany and France, for the dominion of Italy, may be the 
more correctly understood ; together with the intrigues of the 
popes, to obtain and exercise universal sovereignty, both 
temporal and spiritual. 


CHAP. Vf. 

England and France, fiom the rise of Edward L to the Nor- 
man conquest^ 1066. 

During these struggles on the continent, the affairs of Eng- 
land under Edward, son and successor to Alfred the great, 
continued to flourish 8s Alfred left them. The Danes contin- 
ued these ravages, through his reign ; but without obtaining 
any advantages, and he died victorious 925, and was succeed- 
ed by his natural son, Athelstan, who attempted to practice 
the same policy with the Danes in Northumberland, that 
Charles the bald had practised with Rollo the Norman, in 
France ; he coqfered this district upon Sitheric, a Danish 
chief, with the title of king, and gave him his sister in mar- 
riage, but not with the same success. 

This occasioned a war betweeu Athelstan, and Scolland, 
which secured to him a peaceful reign. He passed a law for 
the encouragement of commerce, by conferihg the title of 
lesser thane, on every merchant, who should make two voy- 
ages to distant lands on his own account, and was succeeded 
by his brother Edmund, 94*1. 

Nothing of importance took place in this reign, and Ed- 
mund was assassinated in the midst of a feast, by a notorious 
robber, Leolfj whom he bad banished, and was succeeded by 
his brother Edred. He took all possible care to check the 
incursions of the Danes, and devoted the greatest part of hia 
reign to extend and cultivate the monastic life in England. 
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The first preachers amongst the Saxons, had laid the foun- 
dation of the doctrine and practice of celibacy ; but in this 
reign it was carried to its extreme. Edred died 955, and 
was succeeded by Edwy, son of his predecessor Edmund, at 
the age of 17. Edwy, charmed with the person of Elgivai 
> his second or third cousin, ventured to marry her. This 
roused up the whole force of monastic indignation ; Edwy 
was denounced by the monks, which proceeded to opei^ vio- 
lence and even to abuse of the queen, by Dunstan, the^bbot 
of Glastenbury, who was at the head of the treasury, and by 
the arch bishop of Canterbury. ^ 

Edwy resented the insult and punished Dunstan/ The 
arch bishop denounced the queen, caused her to be seised, 
her fatal beauty to bexlestroyed, by burning her face with red 
hot iron, then banished her to Ireland for life ; and compel- 
led Edwy to consent to a divorce^ which was pronounced 
by the arch bishop. 

Fearing the royal sufferer might return to the embraces of 
the king, they caused her to be murdered ; dethroned Edwy, 
placed his brother Edgar upon the throne, at thirteen years of 
age, and made Dunstan regent. 

At the commencement of the reign of Edwy, Dunstan 
with the title of St. was abbot of Glastenbury, and made head 
of the treasury. Upon the deposition of Ed ^y and the ac- 
cession of Edgar, be was made bishop of Worcester, then of 
London, then arch bisbsiji of Canterbury-; and held the reins 
of government during the minority. He triumphed over the 
unfortunate Edwy, by the unrelenting vengeance of ecclesias- 
tical excommunications; and persecdted him even unto death. 

The afifairs of England flourished generally, under this 
monkish reign ; and Edgar, by sacrificing every thing tp their 
humor, obtained the title of St. and a virtuous man ; notwith- 
standing he was a most debauched libertine, and very much 
the prototype of Henry VIH. 

Edgar was succeeded by his son Edward, 975, by the in- 
trigues of Dunstan. In three years he was murdered i>y the 
intrigues of Elfrida, his step-mother, to make way for her son 
Etbelred. 

This was a bloody succession, and a bloody reign. The 
Danes renewed their depredations upon England, and Ethel- 
red purchased a shameful peace. This invited new depreda- 
tions, which were appeased as before; and to revenge (hese 
incursions^ Etbelred gave secret orders for a general massa- • 
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ere of (he Danes, throughout England, upon a particular day. 
This fatal order was as fatally executed upon all nmks and 
classes of every age and sex. 

The vengeance of heaven followed this barbarity. Sweyir, 
king of Denmark, entered England with a powerful force, and 
•ravaged the country with fire and sword. The distresses of 
the nation were incomparably great; Ethelred fled to the pro- 
tection of Rrcbard,'duke of Normandy, his brother-in-law, un* 
til the deatb of Sweyn : he then returned to his throne ; but 
not in peace : Canute the successor of Sweyn, assembled an 
army, harassed the country and hunted Ethelred to his death, 
1016. He was succeeded by his son Edmond, styled Iron- 
side. His efforts to restore the tranquillity of England wer* 
worthy of better success ; he fell a sacrifice to the Danish 
treachery, and left the throne to Canute the Dane, 1017. 

During this distracted state of affairs in England, Germany 
and Italy, in which we have seen a change of dynasty, the 
same causes produced the same events in France, and estab* 
lished the feudal system in that kingdom ; which was now be- 
come a monstrous assemblage of members, without a head. 

Hugh Capet, who had become , the greatest nobleman in 
France, and whose influence had given law to the several last 
reigns, upon the death of Lewis V. seized on the crown by his 
address in securing the favour of the clergy, associating his 
son Rot>ert with him in the government, witfi the title of kin|( 
and retaining his former title of dulid, he secured the throne, 
to the exclusion of the rightful heir of the house of Lorrain; 
established his dynasty and left his son in quiet suceesBion,996. 

Robert fell under the same misfortunes of Edwy of Eng- 
land, and became the object of the same ecclesiastical cen- 
sure and tyrannic power. Robert espoused his fourth cousin 
Bertha ; this consanguinity gave offence to pope Gregory Y. 
and he undertook to dissolve the marriage, although confirm- 
ed by several Bishops. Robert was strongly attached to the 
queen, and by persisting in the connection, fell under the 
bull of excommunication, with all its rigors. His own cour- 
tiers would not eat with him, his own domestics all forsook 
him, except two ; these threw to the dogs what food he left, 
and purified the dishes by fire on which he ate, and told 
frightful stories about the queen. The pope succeeded; 
Robert yielded to the censure, divorced his queeti, who was 
the idol of his heart, and married a termagant. This sacri- 
fice restored him to th*e favour of his holiness. 
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Robert refused fhf crown of Germany upon the death of 
Henry II. the last of the Saxon line ; and after having strug- 
gled long with the intrigues of Constance, his queen, in regu- 
lating the succession upon the death of his eldest son Hugh, 
he died lOSl ; and left bis crown to bis son Henry I. at the 
age of twenty -seven ; who was obliged to take refuge in Nor- 
mandy, to avoid the intrigues of his motbi r, in favor of her 
youngest son, Robert. 

Here be assembled an army, entered France, humbled the 
queen, established his throne ; and Henry, in grateful return 
added several provinces to the duchy of Normandy. .At this 
time, Robert, duke of Normandy, set out on a pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem, where he died, and left his natural son William, 
then a minor, to inherit his possessions. 

Henry I. of France, and Alan, duke of Bretagne, (although 
constituted guardians of William, by bis father, before he 
left Normandy ;) both became competitors for the duchy : 
but William, by the assistance of Henry, triumphed over 
Alan, and obtained his estate, 1046. General tranquillity pre* 
Tailed in France, through this reign, and during the minority 
•of Philip 1. son and successor of Henry ; who died 1060. 

At this time Canute bad established himself upon* the 
throne of England, and reversed the scene ; he oppressed the 
English with severe and heavy taxes, and bestowed, at the 
same time, great favors upon his Danish followers. This 
roused the seeds of jealousy, indignation, and revenge. — The 
English sought for an opportunity to redress their ^wrongs ; 
ibis led Canute to change his policy, send off sucH4)anes 
as could be spared, without weakening his government, and 
at the same time, he sent Edwin and Edward, the two sons 
of Edmond ironside, (during their minority,) into Sweden, 
under pretence of receiving their education ; but really for 
the purpose of being privately despatched, to secure the tran- 
quillity of his throne. The king of Sweden did not comply 
with his wishes, but sent them into Hungary : here they found 
a protector. 

Edwin married the sister of his protector, and died without 
issue. Edward married the sister-in-law of king Solomon, 
.and daughter of Henry H. by whom he had Edgar Atheling, 
Margaret, queen of Scots, and Christina the nun. The (wo 
sons of Ethelred, Alfred, and Edward, wen? under the pro- 
tection of their uncle Richard, duke of Normandy, who had 
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made some preparation to restore the prinees to the throne 
of their father. 

The crafty Canute resolved to break this storm ; aeeord- 
iogly he made overtures of marriage to Emma, the Mster of 
Ricfaard, and queen of Ethelred, by bis second marriage, and 
mother of Alfred, and Edward ; this overture was accepted, 
the marriage consummated in England, and Emma restored 
to the throne of Etbelred, by the hands of the conqueror, and 
usurper : this marriage restored general tranquillity to En^and. 

Canute made a visit to Denmark, and, by the valor oihvt 
English subjects, subdued Sweden, and upon a second visit 
subdued Norway; returned home In triumph, made a pil- 
grimage to Home, humbled Malcolm king of Scotland, and 
died 1035 ; and left his crown to his son Harold barefoot, to 
the exclusion of fiardioanule, the rightful heir, by queen Em- 
ma. These princes were only the stepping stones to the 
rightful succession of Edward, son of Etbelred, then In Nor- 
mandy ; this succession at first gave great satisisction in En^ 
land ; but his weakness led him to shew the same partiality 
to the Normans, Canute had done to the Danes, which pro- 
duced the same jealousy, and dtscontei^; by a foolish vow, 
be obtained the title of confessor, from the monks ; but left 
his throne open to competitors, which under earl Godwin be* 
gan to distract the kingdom, and extorted from him the con- 
dition, that all foreigners should be banished the kingdom* 
Ood win, after having extorted this concesMon from the kin]^ 
died, and left his estate to Harold his son. 

The death of Siward, at this time the hero of England, 
who had killed Macbeth, the usurper of the crown of Scot- 
land, and restored Malcolm to the throne of his ancestors, 
was a severe loss to Edward ; and left an opeiriiig for Har- 
olil to disturb the government of Edward, by his arms, and 
intrijffues ; and when Edward died, be left Harold, Edgar 
At heling, (the sole surviving heii^, who had been sent first to 
Sweden, thence to Hungary, thence into England by the 
voice of the people,) and William, duke of Normandy, coua- 
in to Edward, as iHimpetitors for the crown. 

Harold, being at the bead of that army with which he had 
snbilued Wales, stepped info the throne,and supported his titte 
with the sword. Neither Ed^rar Atheling, nor Wittian gave 
him any tronbJ* ; but his brother Tosti, who had been ex- 
pelled from his tyrannical goverbment in Northumberland, 
by bis oppressed people, and t^ken refuge in Flaudera, im- 


nediatelf eaiered Into a leftgna with Haifagar, king of Nor- 
way, aod invaded England with a powerfal fleet^ and army, 
landed their Ibroea, and began their ravageB. Hajrold roused 
to (he eonteat, aaaembled an army, met the invaders, gave 
them battle, kilted Halfagar and Tosti| the chie£i; del^troj- 
ed, and dispersed the invaders. 

In this distracted moment, William, duke of Normandjr 
appeared in England at the head of his troops, claimed the 
crown, by right of the will of Edward the confessor, and sum* 
moned Harold to surrender the throne : the chiefs were at 
issue, and. appealed to the sword, an instniment equally fa- 
miliar to both. Harold collected his fofces, and marched to 
meet the invader, aod give him battle. The two armies 
met at Hastings, a parley ensued ; but without success, and 
both armies prepared for action. The English passed the 
night in riot, and feasting ; the Normans in prayer, and pre- 
paration, and at the dawn of day, William drew up his army. 
Upon th« signal given for battle, he begiin the charge with 
the famous song of Roland, the renowned chief of Charle- 
magne* 

Harold, posted on an eminence, with inferior numbers, rd- 
eeived the violence of the onsets on foot, at the head of his 
Infantry ; theoonllict was terrible, the Normans were broken, 
and began to &II into disorder. William rallied them in per- 
son, and led on to the charge ; the English gave way in their 
twn ; but reMsted with firipness as they retired. 

William beat a retreat, and retired into the plain, where his 
eavaky could act with more advantage, and the English pur* 
Bued in triumph. William faced atiout, the conflict became 
desperate, his cavalry fell upon the wings of the £nglisfa| 
they fed again ia their turn ; William pursued, and again 
practiced the same stratagem, and succeeded as before; 
drew the English army into the plain, and again faced about ; 
the conflict was agaiq terrible, the carnage on both sides 
equalled their valor : Harold fell at Uie head of bis guards, 
and with him fell the crown of Eaglapd : the army fled, and 
..^dispersed, leaving a carnage of more than thiriy thousand 
i^a both sides. William entered London in triumph, and 
took possession of the English throne, October, 1066. 

If William was a conqueror, Harold was an usurper, the 
terror of whose sword had reduced to him the crown of Eng- 
land ; not the chcnce of the people. By the nobility, William 
was kuidly reoeivtdi^and J^y the people, eha^uUy obeyed. 
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Ad ooguflrded step in William^ In retiring to Nbrmtndf too 
aooo afler hi9.coDque8t, occasioned a rebellion which created 
great distress to the nation, and opened the waj for the ruia 
of Saxon liberty, by the tyranny of the feudal system in Eng* 
land, and divided the kingdom up into baronies, which ha- 
rassed, and distressed the nation, down to the reign of Henry 
YilL in- the sixteenth century. 


CHAP. VIL 

Spain and the churchy wUh Oermanff, and Italy ^ through the 
reign of Henry IV. to the year 1099. 

The affairs of the continent now claim our attention, par- 
ticularly those of Spain, the Saracens, and tlie Greek, or 
Roman empire at Constantinople ; these we left about the 
year 768, upon the death of Abdurrahman, the Moorish king 
in Spain. At this time Portugal, and about three fourths of 
Spain, were under the dominion of the Moors, Arabs, or Sar- 
acens, and of course under the Mahometan religion. The 
conflicts between the christians, and Mahometans, together 
with the priviite quarrels which arose from jealpusy, strife, 
and ambition, between the divided interests of the two great 
parties, rendered'Spain the theatre of carnage, crimes, in- 
trigues, and desolation, for several centuries. 

To enumerate the exploits of Ramiro II. king of Leon, and 
Oviedo ; of Almanzor, the hero of His8em,.king of Cordova ; 
ef Sancho the great, king of Navarre, could neither interest 
the feelings, nor improve the heart. They all achieved some 
acts worthy of notice ; but many more to be abhorred, and 
forgotten. 

During this period the same dissensions, and divisionSi 
sprang up amongst the followers of Mahomet, as we have 
seen in Christendom. Lust of power, and domination, arm- 
ed with all the excesses of ignorance, and fanaticism, spread 
carnage, and desolation, not only In Spain, but in the Sara- 
cen states in Africa, and Asia, and by their feuds, divisions, 
and contentions, paved the way for the dominion of the 
Turks, which rose upon their ruins. ' 

During these distressing' scenes in the dominions of Ma- 
hornet, and St Peter,, the two feet of the Roman empire ; 
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Ibe main stoek at ConstanHDopIe stood like a rock in the 
inidBt of the oceaD, laehed with the waves, dud beaten by the 
iempests, with here and th^re a fraglnen^ torn off, yet firm on 
its base ; torn by internal feuds, jealousies, intrigues, and cor- 
ruptions, it was often a prey to factions ; but preserved its 
unity, its splendid excellence in the arts, and sciences, in the 
midst of the dark cloud of ignorance^ and wretchedness, 
which bung around her. 

Even here the arts were nursed In the lap of luxury, effem* 
inacy, licentiousness, and corruption ; and. even here, that 
church, which Constantine had so faithfully nursed, and 
allorned, was seated in the same lap, and partook of the same 
corruptions with the arts ; and even here, the ban moth of 
Clovis, and Chilperic, his grandson, might as well apply, as 
in the dominions of St. Peter. " St. Martin serves his friends 
very well ; but he makes them pay roundly for his trouble" 
— Clovis, '' Our treasure is poor ; our riches are gone to the 
church ; the bishops are the kings" — Chilperic, 

Thus we have noted with particular attention, the rise and 
progress of the papal church, and power, from the days of 
C/lovis, until this time ; we have seen how the popes availed 
themselves of the genius of the religion of the barlmrians ; 
idolatry, avarice, and despotic power ; and how they raised 
the papal throqe, upon this broad, and corrupt basis, and up- 
on tbe ruins of Christianity. They engrafted the heathen 
mythology of the Greeks, and Romans, together with these 
principles of the barbarians, upon the old Jewish stock : the 
pope became high priest, laid aside his mitre, took the triple 
crown and sceptre, and retained enough of Christianity, to 
exercise the spiritual power of St. Peter, and with the keys 
of eternal justice, become arbiter of the world. 

Money amongst the barbarians compensated for all crimes; 
this principle Exactly suited the exifi;encies of the popes. 
Money purchased the frowns, or favors of the church, and 
the sale of indulgencies, together with the price of redemption 
from purgatory, raised a revenue, that enabled the popes to 
support the most splendid throne upon earth. These ages 
were not only dark and ignorant, but corrupt in the extreme ; 
to found a cloister, or endow a church, atoned for a whole 
life of the blackest crimes : this bi^came another source of 
the wealth, and splendor of the church. 

Thus high raised to power, and enthroned on ignorance, 
superstition and corruption, the pone held all Europe at bis 
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nod. One example from Sf. EgidioB, bishop of Noyon, may 
serve as a Bpecimen of the gpirituai style of the pulpit. *< Re- 
deem your souls from destruction, while you have the meant 
in your power ; offer presents and tythes to churchmen ; 
come more frequently to church ; humbly implore the pat- 
ronage of the saints ; for if you obserye these things, yoq 
may come with security in the day of the tribunal of the eter- 
nal judge and say, Give us, O Lord, for we have given uBto 
thee." Armed with such power, and such principles, with 
ignorance, bigotry, corruption, and fanaticism for their 
instruments, the popes waged successfjil war with all the 
powers of Christendom, by their intriv^ues, and spiritual thdnd- 
ers, (or bulls of excommunication,) and extended the papal 
dominion, in regular succession, until the reign of Gregory 
VII. : he, by his triumph over Henry the IV. of Germany, 
placed the top stone upon this stupendous fabric of human 
invention, and brought all Christendom to his feet. 

We have witnessed the triumph of the spiritual thunders 
over Edwy, king of England,' and Robert, king of Fraixe ; 
we are now called to witness the spiritual conflicts with Hen- 
ry HI. and IV. of Germany. During the reign of Henry lit. 
the feuds in Italy ran so high in the church, as to cause three 
popes to be elected, and all to preside at the same time. 
Henry III. marched into Italy, deposed these popes, elected 
and established Clement HI. and continued to control the pa- 
pal elections during his reign. 

Upon his death, Henry IV. his son, succeeded to the throne^ 
then only five years of age.; but the government continued 
in the hands of the empress his mother, during his miaority. 
Durine this regency the popes recovered their strength, and 
the clergy of Italy had decreed, that " none but the cardin- 
als should elect the pope." When Henry came to the throne, 
he became immediately engaged in a war with the rebellious 
Saxons, and at the same time received a summons from 
pope Alexander II. to appear before the tribunal of the holy 
see, and defend his encroachments upon the rights of the 
church. Henry treated with contempt the mandate of the 
pope, and Alexander II. died. 

In the year 1073, Hildebrand was elected pope, and took 
the title of Gregory VI 1. He commenced his reign, by pro- 
claiming war with his spiritual thunders, upon all the poten- 
tates of Christendom ; but more particularly against Henry, 
and eompelled him te answer submissively to the demands 
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of pope Alexander II. bis predecessor, and make his peace 
with the church. Gregory next proposed a crasade to Hen- 
ry, in order to exalt the papal throne ; when this project fail- 
ed, he commenced a direct attack upon Henry, accused him 
of simony, and threatened him with immediate excommaoi- 
cation, if he did not cease to bestow investitures. 

Fired with indignation, Henry dismissed the legates, con- 
voked an assembly of the princes, and dignified clergy at 
Worms, who passed their censures upon Gregory, for usurpa- 
tion, ambition and^ scandalous deportment to the emperor, 
and decreed that he ought to be deposed, and a successor 
appointed. Henry accordingly, by his ambassador, formally . 
deposed Gregory, i^d called a council in Italy, who unani- 
mously decreed, that the pope had just cause to depose Hen- 
ry ; and Gregory issued the following thunder. *' In the 
name of Almighty God, and by your authority, I prohibit 
Henry, son of our enaperor Henry, from governing the Teu- 
tonic kingdom, and Italy ; I release all christians from their 
oath of allegiance- to him ; and I strictly forbid all persons 
from serving, and attending him as a king." Struck, as with 
a shock of the palsy, as to his power, Henry was at once 
deserted by his friends, and beset by his enemies, i^ith no 
alternative left, but to make bis peace with the pope. To 
effect this he appeared before the gates of the pope, where 
he was eotikpelled to stand three days, barefoot, in the month 
of January, clad in sackcloth, and fasting ; whilst his holi- . 
oess was acting the part of confessor to the pious Matilda, 
dMchess of Tuscany, Sec. 

At length his holiness graciously condescended to admit 
him into his presence, permit him to throw himself at his feet, 
swear obedience to his holiness, in all things ; and then his 
hoKness most graciously condescended to grant him absolu- 
tion, and restore him to his throne. Thus Gregory display- 
ed to the world the maxims of the church ; that " bishops 
are superior to kings," and that it was the duty of popes *' to 
pull down the pride of kings." 

Henry returned to his throne, but the storm was not lay- 
ed ; Gregory intrigued with the Germans, to elect a new em- 
peror, and they chose Rodolph, duke of Swabia, and crown- 
ed him at Mentz. The imperial throne had now become like 
the papal throve in the reign of Henry III. when three popes 
existed at one, and the same time ; and Gregory held the 
balance of power between the rivals. 
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Fir«d with indigwUioo, Heoiy drew his sword, and Qtf«<^ 
aterloiis blow to his ri¥al in GermaBj. This callf4 fortti 
the second bull from Gregory, agiuost Henry ; together with 
a golden crown as a present to his pifhI. This extraordinary 
bull closed with this extraordinary apostrophe to St. Peter, 
and St. Paul : " Make all men sensible, that as you can bind 
and loose every thing in heaven, you can also on earth, take 
from, or give to, every one according to his deserts : empires, 
kingdoms, principalities : let the kings and princes of the age 
then feel your fiower, that they may not dare to despise t^e 
orders of your church : let your justice be so speedily exe- 
cuted upon Henry, that nobody may doubt that he falls by 
your means, and not by chance." ^ 

Henry assembled inunediately a council of bishops, de* 
nouoced Gregory, caused him to be deposed, and the arch* 
bishop of Ravenna to be elected, under the title of Clement 
UI. ; again drew his sword upon Rodolph, his rival, humbled 
him in the famous battle of Mersberg, dispersed his army, 
and tAumpbed over his enemy, who lost his right hand in the 
action ; marched to Rome, took^ by storm^ after a siege jof 
two years, beseiged Gregory in the castle of St. Angelo, and 
set his thunders at defiance; consecrated Clement UL and 
established a quiet succession over Gregory, who dUed aooa 
after at Salerno, 1085. 

This bold stroke of Henry, raised a new storm* The Ital- 
ians elected a second pope, with the title of Victor the UI. and 
upon his death, they chose Urban IL who became the author 
of the first crusade. At the same time, Urbaq, by the iiH 
trigues of the duchess Matilda, as before menti^oned, caused 
'Conrad to rebel against his father, Henry, and assume the 
government of Italy, 1090 ; who by the direction of his fa* 
ther, passed under the ban of the empire, and he died .).^9. 

Upon the death of Urban, succeeded Paschal II. He, tike 
Gregory, kindled the torch afresh ; excommunicated Henry ; 
caused bis son, Henry the rebel, to support the faith, who af- 
ter various intrigues, deposed his father, reduced him to pov* 
erty and distress, by his ^savage treatment, and held tiie 
thk'one. Thus we have seen how by a steady and regular 
succession of events, the papal throne has acquired the .most 
despotic sovereignty, over the lives, and consciences of men; 
and how the ten horns have agreed " to give theit power to 
the beast." Rev. xvii. 13. 

Would you knorw the ori;;in, and character of this power, 
read the xiii. chapter of St. John's Revelatiout 
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CHAP. VIII. 
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^he ehureh—Jirsi erusade^'-^imhy, €md the monasHe rage^ 

To detail the events of the subsequent reii^ns^ woQld lie 
only a coDtinuation of the same feuds, and the same black 
catalogue of crimes. Tbe popes claimed and exercised the 
supremacy, through a period of more than four centuries^ 
compeUing kings and emperors to hold the stirrup when they 
mounted their horse ; issuing their bulls of excommunication, 
and bringing them to their feet. The great subject which 
confirmed this supremacy, now claims our attention. 

We noticed the plan of Gregory VIL (during the persecu- 
tions of Henry IV.) for a general crusade to redeem tbe holv 
sepulchre, at Jerusalem, from the hands of the infidels. Thro 
failed at that time ; but was now renewed by Peter the her* 
mit, who had made a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, and on his re- 
turn, came over (be Rhine out of Germany, and with a cruci- 
fix in his hand, proclaimed the first crusade, throughout the 
southern kingdoms. Urban II. spread (he flame, by assem* 
b|ing a ^uncil of more than 30,000 priests, and laymen, who 
all declared war against the infidels. 

This first council, and Peter, kindled the fire ; and a se- 
cond council of the great prelates, and nobles, spread the 
flame, l^y a decree, as if by immediate inspiration, " It is the 
Toice of God.^' This, under the banner of the cross, became 
the rallying point in the exploits of this mad adventure. 
Kings and nobles assembled their vassals, mortgaged, or sold 
their estates, (when it became necessary) to raise money, 
and embarked in the war. Peter, and Walter the moneyless, 
led the van, with about 300,000 men, through Hungary to 
Constantinople, trusting to the miraculous Interposition of 
heaven, for subsistence, and supplies. When this failed, 
they robbed and plundered the Jews, as 4he murderers of 
Christ, pluigidering and butchering all sucli as refused bap- 
tism : when this resource failed, they plundered the countries 
through which tht^ passed, until the inhabitants, armed in 
their own defence, destroyed almost all this banditti, and 
left Peter, on his arrival upon the plains of Constantinople^ 
tbe starving remnant of about 20,000; here, joined by nu- 
merous other adventurers, they swarmed into the plains of 
A^lft) w^here they were all cut to pieces by the sultan office ; 
Walter was slain, and Peter escaped to Constantinople. 

JO 
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The emperor of Constantinople favoured what he covid 
not reBist, and gave (he christians a free passage, as tbey ar- 
rived, whose regular force amounted to about 160,000 horse 
and 600,000 foot, when assembled on the plains qf Asia. 

They subdued the sultan of Nice, or Syria, and the sultan 
of Antioeh, J[)roke the power of the Turks in Asia minor, en- 
tered Syria, and laid siege (o Jerusalem, then under the do- 
Diinion of the Saracens, or caliphs of Egypf. 

Greatly diminished at tliis time by famine, sword, pestilence, 
and every calamity, they were not equal in namber to the 
garrison they had summoned. The resistance was firm ; yet 
in five weeks they entered Jerusalem, by assault, gave the city 
up to pillage and slaughter, and exhibited a scene of cruelty, 
barbaVity, carnage and distress, too shocking to be conceiv- 
ed of or described ; and when neither age nor sex remained, 
to glut the vengeance of their swords, they |ipproached the 
sepulchre, their hands yet warm with the blood of the aged, 
the infant, and the mother, and paid their devotions at the 
shrine of the Prince of Peace. What madness will not en- 
thusiasm kindle, and support in the breast of man ! 

Godfrey, king of France, was chosen king of Jerusalem ; 
Urban II. having lived to see the triumph of bis plan, died 
and left- the papacy to Paschal II. * During this period, the 
partizans of the popes and emperors, took the names of 
Guelphs and Ghibelines, and became distinguished in the 
feuds of Europe. Three successive crusades of the same 
stamp and style, distracted Europe about two centuries. As 
the madness and power of the popes, as well as the low, igno- 
rant, degraded and enthusiastic state of Europe, are more ful- 
ly Hisplayed In this adventure, than the pen or the pencil 
could express, 1 will pass over the details of. the other two 
crusades, together with the dark, wretched and distracted pe- 
riod of about four centuries, in which nothing appears, but 
the blackest catalogue of crimes, murders, assassinations, 
sjanctioned by the intrigues of civil and ecclesiastical strife, 
competition and power. Suffice it to say, that the struggles 
for supremacy, between the popes and sov^eigns of the sev- 
eral kingdoms ; the struggles for succession, claims of juris- 
diction and conquest ; together with the contests between the 
cities and barons; kings and barons : and civil wars, 61^ up 
this whole period, with a catalogue of crimes of the blackest 
d{e and. exhibit such scenes of rapine and cruelty, as nothing 
could pi^dace, or tolerate, but tbesQ ages of darkness, this 
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noigbt^ struggle of religion with superstitton, reason with 
madness, and refinement with barbarism. 

A narrative of these scenes, with the achievements of the 
particular characters and of the events as they occurred, can 
give no adequate Idea of the reality : language cannot de- 
scribe, the pencil cannot express, the distresses of these king* 
doms during this eventful period. The crusades laid the 
foundatidn ; these by the aid of chivalry, broke the charm, 
and opened the way for commerce and letters, to accom- 
plish* the refinement of Europe. 

Chivalry, which for its excesses became (he subject of rid- 
icule in later ages, and called forth the keen satire of Cer- 
vantes, (author of Don Quixotte,) had I's origin in the elev- 
enth century, sprung from the purest motives, had for its ob- 
ject the most laudable purposes, and was accompanied with 
the most beneficial effects, until its virtues were lost in its ex- 
cesses and extremes. Valor, humanity, courtesy, justice, 
virtue, chastity and honor, were the characteristic principles 
of chivalry : religion, without its enthusiastic zeal, would 
have been one of its shining virtues ; but with, this zeal, be- 
came one of its excesses. Even kings paid the highest trib* 
ute of respect to knighthood. 

Chivalry was regarded as the school of honourable refine- 
ment, encouraged the most delicate intercourse between the 
sexes, aud enforced the nicest observance of all their engage- 
ments : as the standard of valor^ reiigion,Jove and virtue ; its 
influence was irresistible. 

Chivalry rescued woman from the fangs of degraded weak- 
ness, oppression and wretchedness, and paved the waj'^ for 
all the enjoyments she has since obtained. When chivalry 
rah mad, Cervantes destroyed it with his pen : then com- 
merce, literatnre and the arts, became the refiners of manners, 
and brought civil society to its present state of refinement. 
Even the crusades themsetves, were nothing more nor less, 
than chivalry upon a large scale, and produced the same ef- 
fects upon society. 

The monastic life, was a steady opposer to chivalry : this 
ran into the opposite extreme : tbi^ took its rise amongst the 
christians in the east, and extended throughout the christian 
world. Not only solitude and celibacy with all their rigors, 
became general ; but their extravagant austerities threw a 
cloud over Christendom. 

lb order to strip human nature of its humanity, they took 
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up their abodes In dens and cavesy amongBt the beasts of the 
forest, as wild, as naked, an^as savage as themfielrea. Thej 
dwelt in the clelts of cragged roeks : the more difttresaing and 
tormeDtiiig their sitoatioD, the higbet* the marks of sanctity. 
Others, styled Sljlites, took their stand in some eonspicuoas 
position, upon the top of some lofty pillar, where Ihey stood 
night and day, for years ; ttiroagh aU the extremes of the 
weather and the seasons ; whilst thousands, and t^ns of thou- 
sands, were immured in their monastic cells, secluded from 
their friends, society and the world. 

in the midst of these extremes of chivalry find solitude^ so- 
ciety have long since decided, which of the two became the 
most corrupt; and which of the two, were guilty of the great- 
est excesses, and became the most obnoxious to men, and to 
God-— by 1 1 forbear : the extremes of aU the virtues become 
corruption ; and the example of former ages, ought to serve 
as beacons, to guard us against the same evils. 
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England through the reign of WilHam L — William IL-^Hen- 
ry L — Germany a^ JFVoMce to the second crusade. 

William the conqueror, by bis conciliatory deportment, 
soon found himself firmly^seated upon the English throne, and 
ventured to pay a visit to his friends in Normandy. This 
proved unseasonable : he had founded his usurpation upon 
the ruins of English liberty, and secured it, as he supposed, 
by placing in the government of both church and state hu 
chosen Norman friends, to the utter exclusion of every Eng- 
lishman. 

This had sown the seeds of disaffection, which broke out 
into open violence, as soon as the conqueror was withdrawn ; 
and England became a theatre of insurrection and civil war, 
ForeijEcn alliances were formed, and a general revolution con* 
templated. William, alarmed for the safety of his kingdom, 
hastened back, drew his sword, ravaged the kingdom with 
fire and sword, until he had quelled the rebellion ; with ^reat 
severity, confiscated all the estates of the insurgents, estab- 
lished a despotic sovereignty, and an eccleBlastical indepen-' 
denee in England, and set the pope at defiancei by arresting 
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and impmoniiig, (beyond sea,) Odo» ear! of Kent^ in the char- 
acter of Bishop of Bayeaux ; who was intriguing for the pa- 
pacy. Witliam determined to humble the spirit of these 
haughty Britons, by nor onty piacing all power in the banda 
of his Normans, but by rootinis: out even their language. For 
this purpose, he caused the Norman language to become the 
language of the court, and of all records ; to be taught in all 
the schools, and become the language of the bar ; caused a 
survey of at! estates in England, which instituted doomsday- 
book, (so called,) which is of value to this day. ' 

William humbled a rebellion headed by his son Robert, in 
Normandy ; chastised Philip I. king of France, for an inso- 
lent, witticism at his expense, by carrying fire and sword into 
his dominions ; and died from a bruise, received in thb mad 
career, 1087. William left the duchy^of Normandy to Rob- 
ert, England to William, and to Henry, his youngest son, the 
possf^Bsions of his mother, Matilda, daughter of Baldwin, earl 
of Flanders. 

William IT. pursued the poliey of his father, in his severi- 
ty towards his English subjects ; and with the suppression of 
several insurrections, increased their humiliation, carried his 
arms into Normandy, where he met with a perilous escape, 
humbled the Scotch and Welch ; on his return, purchased 
Normandy of his brother Robert, for ten thousand marks, 
took possession of the duchy, and his brother liecame an ad- 
venturer in the first crusade, 1096. He humbled St. Anselm, 
archbishop of Canterbury ; set the pope, Urban 11. at defi- 
ance, and took the prelacy into his own hands, about iive 
years. 

He restored the crown of Scotland, by his arms, to Mal- 
colm 111. the rightful heir; expelled the Danes, (or Normans,) 
from the island of Anglesea, and they have never since inva- 
ded England. He built the tower, London bridge, and West- 
minster hall ; lasting monuments of the greatness of his mind. 
William was upon the point of embarking for France, to take 
possession of the provinces of Ouienne and Foictiers, by pur^ 
chase ; (this sale was made also, to raise money to embark 
in the first crusade,) when he was shot by Walter Tyrrel, a 
French gentleman, who accompanied the king upon a hunt- 
ing match in his new forest, 11 00. 

William died without issue. His brother Henr^ stepped 
into the throne, and was proclaimed king. Hanry secured 
his thronei by promising to restore the laws of Edward the 
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eonfessor, and by restoriDtt the arehbishop^Anselm to the Hie 
of Canterbury ; and married Matilda, dau|£hter of Maicoim 
in. king of Scotland, and niece of Edffar AthHtng;. Tbese 
wise mraeurefi secured the throne to Henry, against the dis- 
affected Norman barops, asiainst the invasion of bis brother 
Robert, upon bts return from the criisade, and the friendly 
assistance of the archbishop, procured him a qmet possession 
of the throne of Enetand. 

Henry, by his intrigues, took advantage of the feiids In 
Normandy, seized Robert, conveyed him to England, took 
possession of the duehy, and suffered his brother to languish 
tv;enty-eig;ht years in the castle of Cardiff, where he died. 
Bf^nrv, by his liberality, and intri^oes, heM at bay the claims 
of William, son of Robert, upon the duchy of Normandy, -and 
by his sword established bis dominion. The loss of his son 
William, on bis return from Normandy, was made up to Hen- 
ry in some measure, by a son of Geoffrey Plantag;enet, eld- 
est son of Count Anjon, and husband of Matilda, hia only 
daughter. 

Henry made this grandson hit heir, by cansinf^ his English 
and Norman subjects to swear fealty to him ; then took up 
his reaidence in Normandy, where he died, aged sixty seven, 
having reigned titirty^five years. Benry was a learned, wise 
and valiant prince. 

Henry promised to restore the laws of Edward the confes- 
sor, as a guarantee to their Saxen liberties ; but as soon ais 
lie found himself firmly seated upon the throne, he confirmed 
the policy of William I. and esteiiiisfaed th» feodal system^ 
with all its rigors, upon the ruins of Saxon liberty in Eng- 
land ; and by his^sonfiscations, and atttunUers, seized on 
great possessions. With these he enriched the Norman Jbar- 
ans ; these he protected by bis mrlttary force, and with thes'e, 
he formed a national assembly ; creatures of bis power, and 
creatures of bis will, who riveted (he chains of slaveiy upon 
eY9Ty fret born Englishman. 

Despotism now commenced the reisn of terror in Eng- 
land ; and avarice, with all her corruptions, aughaented ihib 
distresses of the scene, and laid the foundation for all the fa- 
tare struggles of prerogative, and privilege, which cost Eng- 
land so much blood, and treasure, to recover her Saxon lib- 
erties, in after days. Henry carried on successful war with 
Lewis YI. of France, styled the gross, who had succeeded 
Philip the I. and Who, after a wise and popular reign, died, 
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leaving ihe throne of Gutenne, aad Poi€tda te hU sod, Lewis 
VIF 

HenrjT V. of Germany, havinf left oo issoe, Lothario, dtike 
of Saxe Supplemberg, was elected, and crowned at Aix la* 
(/bapeUe. He in his tdrn, marched ia^o Italy^eettled a quar- 
rel between tbe riTal popes, Innocent II. and Anaclelus II. 4 
called Innocent out of France, and placed htm in the chair ; 
and was crowned by the pope, emperor of Germany, and 
aupported Innocent a^lnst all the wealth and force of Anae^ 
letus, who died of grief and mortification. 

Lothario died on bis way to Gennany, and was sncceeded 
liy Conrad III. dnke of Franconia, and nephew to Henry V. 
The family of Guelphs, utider Henry, duke of Savaria,^ eom« 
tnenced a claim upon the imperial crown. Thf contest wiA* 
sharp ; Henry soon ^ed, bpt his brother Gnelph prosecuted 
the claim mkh hie sword. The pope espoos^ thie cause of 
Henry ; which fixed the name of Giielph to the partiz<msoC 
the popes, hereafter. 

Frederick, duke of Swabia, brother of the etn^eror, de- 
fended Conrad. He was bom at tbe village of Heighit>eline^ 
which gare to his party the name of Ghitielines ; and these 
epithets continued to distingBish the parties of the popes, and 
^emperors, in kH their alter struggles. This contest gave rise 
to a cuYious anecdote worthy of notice. 

Conrad besieged Gttelph, and his followers, in the castle of 
Wetnsburg, who being about to surrender at discretioo, the 
■dntchess requested permission, that she, and the womeli 
night retire, with trhat they could cany, to a place of s^efy. 
The emperor granled the request ; and to liis astonishment, 
4[>eheld the dutchess mar^hout with her husband upon her 
back, together with all the women, staggering along under 
the weight of their husbands. Conrad applauded that conju- 
gal affectton which bad saired their husbands from the ven- 
geance of his sword. 

During these scenes in Germany, a revolution was at- 
tempted in the government at Rome, and quelled by pope 
^Engenitts III. A second crusade was preached by 8.t. Ber- 
nard, against the Samcens ; another against the Moors in 
Spain, and another by the Saxons in Germany, against the 
pagans of the north. The last was a war of extermination^ 
without one solitary convert. Conrad died 1152, and was 
succeeded by hi)B nephew, Frederick, duke of StratHa, styled 
Barbarossa. 
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During the civil ivar in Germany, Lewis Vfl. kin^ of 
Prance, in the midst of his feudal wars, caused the town of Vt- 
tri to be burnt, which consumed 1300 persona in one church, 
who had fled to this sanctuary for safety. This horrid act, 
caused such remorse in the mind of Lewis, as led him to fa* 
Tor the second crusade, to atone for his cruelty: 

St. Bernard, like Peter the hermit, set at defiance the re- 
monstrances of Suger, abbot of St. Dennis, and primate of 
France, proclaimed the crusade throughout France, Italy, 
and Germany, and drew in his train, Lewis, king of France, 
Conrad IIL emperor of Germany, and Frederick, duke of 
Swabia, (afterwards emperor,^ with the knights of France, 
Germany, and Italy, generally. Each army could muster 
70,000 knights in complete armor, and the whole force, ae* 
conling to Mr. Russell, amounted to 1,600,000. 

Here the old scenes of the first crusade were renewed ; the 
same sufiferings by the way,and the same excesses ; the same 
disasters In Asia minor. Conrad, emperor^ of Germany, met 
with a t^tal overthrow by the sultan of Iconium ; fled to An- 
ttoch for safety ; thence to Jerusalem as a pilgrim ; thence 
back to Germany as a fugitive, in distress. 

Lewis Vll. met with a similar overthrow near Laodieea ;- 
lost his queen by the amours of the prince of Antioch ; fled 
to Jerusalem as a pilgrim ; and back to France, with a few 
ragged followers, in distress and despair. 

The divorce of queen Elenor, caused her marriage with 
Henry Plantagenet, duke of Normandy, count of Anjou and 
Maine, and presumptive heir to the crown of England, and 
carried with her the provinces of Polctou, and Guienne : all 
which laid the foundations for the future wars between 
France and England. 


CHAP. X- 

England during the reign ^Stephen-^^Henry 11. — the churchy 
wHh a cantintiaiion oj the second crusade — GermanyyUnd 
the third crusade. 

Upon the death of Henry of England, Stephen, count of 
Boulogne, and grandson of William the conqueror, by his 
daughter Adela, seized upon the Utronei to the exolosioh of 
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Matilda, and her joung sod Henrf • The baront and elergjr 
supported Stephen, as being better adapted to the necessity 
of the times, than a woman, and an infant. Stephen, in hie 
turn, granted them every indulgence consistent with- the safe- 
ty of his crown ; even to coin money, erect castles, and to 
garrison them with their own troops. 

These indulgencies^ not only weakened, and almost de- 
stroyed the authority of the crown, but laid the foundations 
for those wars of the barons, which afterwards drenched Eng^ 
land with blood, fn the midst of this anarchy, David, king 
of Scotland, invaded England with a powerful army, to en- 
force the claims of his niece Matilda ; was defeated at the 
battle of the Standard, with great slaughter, and made his es- 
cape into Scotland. 

Matilda next landed in England from Nonnandy, asserted 
her own rights, and kindled a civil war, which raged with 
such violence as to produce a general famine, which greatly 
distressed the kingdom. Stephen was taken prisoner, load- 
ed with irons, and thrown into prison. The storm was ap- 
parently hushed. Stephen was called from his prison, and 
exchanged for Robert, the brother and champion of Matilda, 
and the war was rekindled* This again was soon quelled by 
mutual consent, and Matilda returned to Norauindy. 

Prince Heniy, now sixteen years of age, went over into 
England, thence into Scotland, thence Into Normandy again, 
and upon the death of his father, he took possession of the 
provinces of Anjou, and Maine, espoused Elenor the divorc« 
ed queen of Lewis YII. king of France, who brought him 
Guienne and Poictou, and placed him upon a foundation, to 
recover his claims upon the crown of England. 

Two years after this, Henry inv^aded England, the barons 
espoused his cause, and In the midst of the alarming state of 
the parties, the claims of Henry were settled with Stephen, 
by treaty ; that Henry should succeed to the throne upon the 
death of Stephen, and he withdrew from the kingdom. Ste- 
phen died the next year, and Heniy succeeded to the throne. 

The wretchedness of Ensland at this time was truly dis- 
tressing ; famine, distress and desolation, raised on all sidies ; 
multitudes fled Into exile, others built sorry huts in the 
churchyards, took refuge In these sanctuaries of the dead, 
and fed on pulse, roots, dogs and horses : whole villages were 
desf rted, and thousands died of hunger. 

Henry gave a new face to this wretched couotrjr. He 
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dinnissed all the foreigD mercenaries of Stephen, and restor- 
ed the charter of liberty of Henry I. ; and all this mighty- 
storm was hushed into a general calm : but the war which 
broke out between Heory^ and Lewis YII. of France, led 
Heclry to see the unwieldty mode of waging war hf means 
of the barons, and their vassals, (according to the feudal 
mode.) He therefore levied a tax of three pounds upon each 
knight's fee ; with this money he levied the Jirst independent 
artny, and brought the war to a speedy close. 

Henry next turned his attention to the church, where he 
found the sale of induigencles, and the comi>osition of pen- 
ancies, raised more annual revenue than the crown : he set 
himself to work to correct this : a task Indeed ! The church 
had become the sink of corruption, and claimed exemption 
from all civil jurisdiction : murders, robberies, and assassin- 
ations, were committed daily by ecclesiastics, with impuni- 
ty ; and more than one hundred were proved fapon men in 
holy orders, since his succession, without even an inquiry, 
why, or wherefore. 

To etfect this great object, and correct the abuses of the 
mitre, Henry advanced Thomas a Becket, his chancellor, to 
the see of Canterbury ; the first instance of English promo- 
tion, since the days of William the conqueror. 

Becket was a splendid courtier, gay in his. amusements, 
fond of diversions, a jovial sportsman ; yet he knew how to 
render his industry usefM to his master. Becket knew the 
motives of the king ; felt his elevated station, and deter- 
mined to make the most of it. He threw off the character 
of the ehaneellor, and put on the eharacter of the saint : as- 
sumed the severest monkish austerity, and mortification ; 
wore sackcloth next to his skin ; and became a beast of dirt 
and vermin ; his food, bread and water ; and his back was 
often lacerated with penitential sconrdngSj [a trueflageUant.) 
Daily upon his knees, in Imitation df the saviour of men, he 
washed the feet of thirteen beggars, and dismissed them with 
jpresents." T^ sanctity, and mortification of the holy pri- 
mate, together with bis sacred devotions, all became the won- 
dje^and admiration of the nation. 
* This knight of the eross, in ibis citadel of sanctity, levied 
war upon the king. A parish clerk in Worcestershire first 
debauched a gentleman's daughter, and then murdered the 
father. Henry demanded that the offender should be deliv- 
ered up to the magistrate. Becket claimed the privileges of 
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tbe church, and demancled that he shoold onlj he degraded. 
Henry sumBioned a council to trj the question ; they were 
unsound. He summoned another at Clarendon, composed 
of bishops and nobles ; submitted tbe great question, vt^hich 
produced what was called the constitutions of Clarendon. 
Henry ordered the constitutions to be reduced to writing, and 
aigned, and sealed by all the prelates, with a promise to^observe 
them legally^ and In goodjailh, and without^atMl, or reserve^ 
and sealed the whole by oath. With all this, the primate 
Becket was obliged (though with great reluctance) to com- 
ply. 

The copy of the constitutiona of Clarendon, as signed, 
sealed, and sworn to observe, Henry sent to the pope, Alex- 
ander iU. for the ratification of his holiness ; he abrogated, 
annulled, and rejected them ; this kindled afresh the austeri- 
ties of Becket, and he .declined all ecclesiastical duties, until 
he h^d received absolution from the pope. THishe soon ob- 
tained, and then gave full scope to his obstinate ambition. 

CONSTITUTIONS OF CLARENDON. 

Voted, without opposition, that no chief tenant of the 
crown shall be excommunicated, or have his lands put under 
an interdict, witheut the kind's consent ; that no appeals in 
spiritual causes shall be carried before the holy see, nor any 
Clergyman be suffered to depart the kingdom, unless with 
the king's permission ; that laymen shall not be accused in 
spiritual courts, elscept by legal, and respectable promoters, 
and witnesses ; and lastly, that churchmen, accused of any 
crime, shall be tried in the civil courts. 

The rejection of these articles by the pope, and the haugh- 
ty oTerbearing spirit of Becket, called forth the energies of 
Henry. He summoned Becket to give an account of the 
revenues of all the abbies, prelacies, and baronies, which 
were subject to his management, as chancellor. This 
kindled the fire; Becket intrenched .himself again more 
strongly in his citadel of austerity, and sanctity, defied the 
arm of the law, strictly prohibited all his suffragans to assist 
ID any manner, in any trial against him ; put himself under 
the protection of the vicar of Christ, and made bis appeal to 
his holiness, in the face of the constitutions which he had 
signed, sealed, and sworn to obey ; and this was bis style : 
''The indignatioD of a great monarch, such as Henry, with 
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iiiB snrordy can OBly- kill tbe bo^y ; wblle thtt of the ckmiA, 
entruBted to the primate, can kill tbe soul, and thronr the dis- 
obedient into Infinite, and eternal perdition." 

Becket apoo tbis retired to France, where be was honor- 
ed, and dietinguisbed by the pope, and other potentates. The 
exclamations of the exile, filled Hepry witb anxiety, and ali 
Christendom with intrigue, about six years. The primate 
triumphed over Henry, so far, thai be was honorably restor- 
ed to his see of Canterbury, and enjoyed his usual honors. 

Benry bad retired into Normandy during this controversy, 
and Becket rode in triumph through England, and proclaim- 
ed war afrainst Henry, with renewe<l violence, threatening 
with spiriuial thunders, all tbe prelates who had assisted at 
the coronation of the king. All this was more than the high 
spirit of Henry^ould bear ; and he exclaimed, " Will my 
servants still leave me exposed to the insolence of tbis un- 
grateful, and imperious priest ?" This armed four of the 
king's household, who passedover into England, and Becket 
fell by the hand of the assassin. 

The death of the primate filled Henry with more distress, 
than his life ; he shut himself up three days, denying himself 
lUl sustenance, as well as the light of the sun ; and by a so- 
lemn embassy, attempted to appease it\e vengeance of the 
pope, by protesting his innocenbe. 

His holiness listened graciously; whilst all Europe re- 
sounded with the praises of the holy martyr, whose sacred 
tomb wrought all manner of miracles ; restored the dead to 
life, both men, women and children ; dogs, horses and cows y 
and was loaded with presents from all parts of Christendom, 
to obtain his intercessions In heaven ; even that tomb, which 
received tbe devotions of more than one hundred thousand 
pilgrims in one year. 

In the midst of tbis religious frenzy, Henry undertook the 
conquest of Ireland, then in Its most rude and oarbarous state ; 
governed by the laws of force, executed by murders,^assaa- 
sination, and pillage. 

Afiter tbe conquest of Ireland, Benry repaired to Nop- 
mandy to meet tbe ^pope's legates ; settled his peace with the 
church, by cleariog himself by oath^ from all concern in 
Becket's death ; made some concessions which were satis- 
betory, and this storm was hushed ; but another sprung up in 
Its place. 

His B0B9 prince Heuryi demanded accessbn to the throue 
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of England or Normandy ; Elenor bis qneen, his two young* 
er sons, backed by the king df France, then Lewis Vll. sup- 
ported the claim. This threw Henry into a new dilemma, 
brought blm to the feet of that sovereign pontiff, (to pray 
out thunders upon his enemies,) whose power he bad so bold- 
ly withstood in the affair of Becket. 

Alexander 111. poured out his thunders most 'powerfully ; 
but without effect. Henry drew the sword, and to prepare 
the public mind for the conflict, be did penance for the death 
of Thomas §. Becket, by going barefoot to the tomb of Beck- 
et, and watching the holy relics, one whole day and night, ex- 
posing his naked back to the flagellations of the monks, which 
they, remembering' the old grudge, put on severely. He 
then received absolution, and the reconcitiation of beavea 
was announced by a signal victory obtained that day, by his 
generals over the Scots ; their king was taken 'prisoner, and 
tranquillity restored : what cannot ignorance, and supersti- 
tion perform ( 'This peace in England, was followed by a 
peace with Normandy. Henry now floated quietly upon the 
tide of superstition, and enacted many wise and salutary laws, 
for the good of his people, and the security of his crown. 

Even Lewis Vil. kin^ of France, under the influence of 
fanaticism} made a pilgrimage to Becket's tomb, to obtain 
bis intercession Jn heaven, ibr the recovery of his sick son. 
Philip recovered, and the next year succeeded to the throne, 
upon the death of his father, and took the title of Augustus. 

Philip n. excited, and supported an insurrection in Hen- 
ry's son against his father, which huiQbled his power, broke 
bis spirits, and brought him to his grave, at the castle of Chi- 
non in Normandy, In the fifty eighth year of bis age. The 
whole reign of Henry had fanned that fire of liberty, which 
was so immediately conpected, in after days, with privilege, 
and prerogative, and restored the Saxon privileges. 

The dependence of the emperors of Germany, upon tl'e 
popes, for the crown of the Romans, (beneficiiim Romai.i 
Imperii,) and the independence they claimed as sovereigns 
of the German empire, kept up a constant collision between 
tfie two sovereiguCies ; occasioned all those quarrels which 
Bare blackened the annals of both parties, and rendered the 
popes so contemptible ; and called forth the sword of the 
bthoB, and Henries t^ do themselves justice, and humble 
the haughty pontiflV. 

Adrian lY. a mendicant friar, an Englishman, f^nd son of 
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a mendicaDt; was now upon the papal throoe, dealing out \m 
conditioBal permissioos to Henry li. to conquer Ireland ; de- 
maiiding of Frederic, the emperor, that he should kiss his 
great toe, hold his stirrup when he mounted bis horse, and lead 
him by the bridle when he had moynted. All this roused 
the indignation of the emperor ; he set the pope at defiance, 
humbled fhe revolteil Bohemians, conquered Poland, secur- 
ed the fidelity of Germany and a tranquil throne, until the 
feud$ of the papacy a^tlin entangled him in the contestf^d 
election of two popes, Victor IV. and Alexander 111. 

This controversy embroiled thia empire wilb the states of 
Italy, who were supported'by.the enaperor of Constantinople, 
and the conflict in Italy was severe and bloody. In this civ- 
il war in Italy, the city of Milan was given up to the flames, 
and reduced to a heap of ruins* The emperor escaped very 
narrowly, in his desperate contests with the confederates; 
especially in a naval action with the Venetians, in which Ida 
eldest son Henry was made prisoner. 

Alexander lil. triumphed over his rival ; the emperor was 
obliged to submit to the demands of his holiness, kiss his feet, 
bold his stirrup, and lead his horse. Frederic, upon this, re^ 
ceived the submission of Italy, with the oath of allegiance, 
and returned into Germany, where be found more work cut 
out for him. 

The war in Italy had raged, from 1159 to 1177, and the 
emperor was now called to humble Henry, duke of Saxony, 
whose pride was swelled by his marriage with a daughter of 
the king of England. Frederic soon put him to the ban ot 
the empire, sent him off to England, where he raised up the 
stock that founded the house of Brunswick, from which 
sprang tbi^resent reigning family on the throne of England. 

At thM'time, 1181, Saladin the great, caliph of Egypt, 
overfanByria, took vengeance on the christians, destroyed 
the kingdom of Jerusalem, and of Antioch, took these cities, 
and chased the christians from all their conquests in Asia. 
All Christendom was full of consternation. Clement the III. 
ordered a third crusade to be preached throughout Christen- 
dom ; Frederic Barbarossa put .himself at their head, with 
his son, the duke of Suabia, with an army of 150,000 men ; 
laid Hungary under contribution in his route ; humbled the 
Greek emperor ; marched triumphant on to the plains of 
Asia; made the cities of the east, and their troops, tremble 
Btbia £Word; bathed in the cold river Cydnos, after tb^ 
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iBanirer of Ybe hero of Macedon, took a dieeaae, and died. 
Thus fell the hero of the third crusade^ in the midst of V'ig 
mad career of glory, in the thirty-eighth year of his age, and 
was succeeded by his son Henry VI. 

Philip the I. was now in quiet possession of the crown of 
France, and Richard I. son of H^nry 11. upon the death of 
tiis father, was in possession of the crown of England. These 
two princes were engaged, heart and hand^ in this crusade, 
and 'upon a new plan. They assembled an army of one hun- 
dred thousand men on the plains of Vezelay, in France ; 
marched to the ports of Genoa, and Marseilles, where they 
each embarked his army for the holy land ; were forced by 
stress of weather to winter at Messina ; were entan&;led in an 
intrigue with the king of Naples; quarrelled with the Mes- 
sinians ; <|uarrelled with each other : Richard seized on the 
city of Messina, and planted his standard 6n the walls ; set- 
t1e4l their quarrels, and again embarked upon their adven- 
ture 1191. 

Richard was wrecked on the isle of Cyprus, some of his 
Vessels plundered, and their crews imprisoned : Richard took 
Tengeaoce on the tyrant, repaired his fleet, and again set sail. ' 


CHAP. XL 

Ifiird crusade continued — Richard^ king qfEnglcmd, a cap- 
tive in Germany — John, successor to Richard — Magna 
Charta, 

The. christians had pushed the siege of Ftolemais, li strong 
seaport town in Palestine, in possession of the Saracens. 
This siege had proved fatal to Frederic 11. son and successor 
to Frederic I. emperor of Germany, and ruinous to his ar- 
my. Here Richard landed his army, joined Philip again, and 
took part in the siege. Here Richard displayed his true 
English valor ; Ptolemais was taken, after a desperate de- 
fence the governor stipulated " that the great Saladio should 
pay a round sum of money for the ransom of the garrison | 
dismiss (wo thousand five hundred christian prisoners of dis- 
tinction, and restore the true wood of the cross." 

Thus fell Ptolemais, th* citadel of Palestine, after a two 
years siege, *< which coat the christfaos three hundred (boa- 
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sand neD, exclusive of pereoDB of superior rank ; six areli . 
bishops, twelve bisbops, forty earls, and five hundred bar- 
ons." 

The tnartiat superioritj of Richard, disgusted Philip ; he 
renewed his oath of peace, and amity, left Richard ten thou- 
sand men. under the duke of Burgundy, and returned with 
.his army to France, touched at Italy on his way, and applied 
to Clement III. to absolve him from his oath, who refused : 
and he attempted to manage by intrigues, when he returned 
to France, what his oath restrained him from doing by open 
hostility. 

Richard put himself at the head of the confederates, and 
marched to the siege of Ascalon ; Saladin with an army of 
three hundred thousand onen, disputed his passage ; an mic- 
tion ensued, as memorable as the siege of Ptolemais ; the 
conflict was desperate, the carnage terrible ; forty thousand 
Saracens strewed the field of death ; the christians were tri- 
omphant ; Ascalon fell into their hands, and opened a way 
to Jerusalem. 

In full view of the great object of their enterprise, and kt- 
Jtiors, a magical languor seized all the princes, they resolved 
to abandon the enterprise, settled a peace with Saladin, and^ 
returned to Europe. This peace stipulated, " that the ehris- 
tiahsHshould keep possession of the strong towns they had 
conquered in Palestine ; have a frec^, and safe access to Je- 
rusalem, for their pilgrimages, for the space of three years, 
three months, three weeks, and three dajs. Paladin died at 
Damascus soon after. ' 

Richard, on his return home, in the garb of a pilgrim, was 
seized, and imprisoned by Leopold, duke of Austria, who was 
his companioyi in arms,«at the siege of Ptolemais, and who 
sold him to the emperor Henry VI. who loaded him with 
irons, and immured him in a dungeon in the heart of Germa- 
ny. At the same time, Philip, king of Fmnce, exerted all his 
powers of intrigue, to purchase Richard, seize on Normandy, 
and «ven by an intermarriage with a princess of Denmark, to 
recover tohimself the Danish claims on the throne of England. 

Amidst these scenes of perfidy, the clamors of the pope, 
and the diet of Germany, compelled the emperor to with- 
hold the sale of Richard from the king of Prance, and restore 
him to his own subjects ; which he did, for the ransom of fif- 
ty thousand marks : (three hundred thousand pounds ster- 
ling.) These are the princes who were the champions of the 
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cr#93, and these scenes serve to sht w the perfidy, corruptioD, 
and depravity of that eDthusiastic age of barbarisui. 

The joy of the EoKlish nation, upon the arrival of Richard, 
was iDexpresaibie : bat the ehaia^rin and alarm of Philip, were 
best expressed in this caution to John, brother of Richard, 
who had tieen his confederate in his intriisiiee ; " take care of 
yourself, Richard has broke loose." Richard had no sooner 
recovered his throne, than he carried war into Normandy, to 
revenge the perfklious intrigues of Phi lip, and bis brother John. 
John submitted, craved pardon, and Richard ie;ranted it, with 
this expression : '* 1 hope I shall as easily forget his offences, 
as he will my pardon.'* 

Richard returned to England, besieged count Vidomar in 
his castie, for the sake of plunder, was wounded by an arrow, 
and died. Thus fell Richard I. king of England, the hero of 
Palestine, and the idol of England, with the title of Cceur de 
liion, (or the lion hearted hero.) v 

The pardoned John, his brother, of Normandy, (stained 
with the blood of Arthur, hia nephew, who was his competi- 
tor for the crown, and whom he stew with his own hands, 
whilst upon his knees begging for mercy,) succeeded to the 
throne, 1199. The inhuman murder of Arthur, drew upon 
John the vengeance of his English subjects^ they even made 
overtures to Philip, king of France, to revenge the barbarity. 
Philip embraced the favorable moment, seised on Nor- 
mandy, Anjou, Maine, Touraine, and part of Poicton, and ad- 
ded them to the crown of France. John fled to England : 
here he t>eeame the sport of his barons, and the pope. 

.Clement HI. attempted to exercise his sovereignty, in ap- 
pointing an archbishop of Canterbury :^ John opposed ; Clem- 
ent issued his spiritual thunders, with a sentence of disposi- 
tion. To enforce these thunders, the pope proffered to Philip 
of France, the eternal joys of heaven, together with the 
crown of England, if he would enforce the decrees. Philip 
II. readily accepted, levied a great army, together with a 
fleet of seventeen hundred vessels, to execute the decree. 
John prepanfd as formidably for defence, and all Europe was 
alive to the issue. ( 

In the midst of this vast preparation, Innocent III. reeeiv-' 
ed the submission of John ; sent Pandolfo, his lesrate, into 
England to receive the homage of the king ; and at the 
hands of John, took the crown of England to himself. John 
upon his kneea before tht throne of the legate, resigned bis 
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crown, and swore fealty to Innocent III. and this was tiko 
stjie : 

^ I Jnbn, by the f^race of Goal, .kin$: of England, and lord 
of Ireland, for the expiation of my sins^ and out of my owd 
free will, with the advice and consent of my tmrous, do jsive 
unto the church of Rome, and to pope Innocent 111. and hk 
successors, the kirij^^doHiB of England and Ireland, together 
with ail the rights belonuing to them ; and will hold them 4>f 
the pope, as bis vassal. I will be faithful to God, to tbe 
church of Rome, to the pope my lord,, and to hb successors 
lawfully appointed, and I hind myself to pay him a tribute of 
ont' thoU'^^ntd ni»rkB of silver yearly, vie. seven hundred for 
tlie kiiijfdrm of Eiigland, and three hundred for Ireland.'^ 
John W86 absolved, and after five days, again invested with 
the reo^alia of majesty, 1213. 

Philip, stung ivitb mortification and rage, to be duped by 
such a piou:» fraud, resolved to execute bis purpose, even 
against the comniands of the pope. A eoalitjon took place 
between Qtho lY.^emperor of Germany, and Jobo;. tbe two 
monarcbs assembled an army in Flanders, and threatened 
the ruin of Philip. This was ike first German^ and English 
cot(^€4eraey in Flanders , 1214. ^ 

Philip triuQiphed over this league, in a desperate battle 
near Lisle, and gained an honorable peace ; and John would 
have been content with destroying tb^ French naval arma- 
ment, could be have enjoyed bis crown in peace ; but be 
was called to pass through new scenes. 

England, by the Norman conquest, bad become a feudal 
military kingdom, the despotic power of the crown was plant- 
ed upon the ruins of Saxon liberty, and the people were vas- 
sals to the king, and the barons. The voice of the people 
bad long been smothered under this oppression, and the bar- 
ons had often complained .of the oppressions of the crown ; 
now all parties were agreed to commence an attack upon tbe 
crown, and bring this weak king to.ierms. 

Privilege set up her claims against prerogative, and drew 
the sword. John soon yielded, and upon a conference at 
the ever memorable Runemede, signed, and sealed the ever 
memorable Magna Charta, (or great charter,) tbe palladium 
of English liberty, June 19, 1215. » 

This charter, so dear to f^very Englishman, was also the 
palladium of those liberties, which oar fathers brought out 
into this wilderness, and which bave reactered their sons 11- 
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luBtrioas and happy, beyond all former example. rThus we 
see, how the sovereign of the universe, rides on the whirl- 
wind, and directs the storm, and caoses the wrath of man to 
praise him 

Henr^ V I. emperor of Germany, institnted three crusadesi 
with the price of Richard's ransom ; one against the maritime 
towns of the northwest of Germany, Hamhursc^ &cc. ; one 
against Palestine, and Jerusalem ; and the other against Na- 
ples and Sicily, then In rebellion. The last, be headed him- 
eelf,. after be had secured a successor, by causing his infant 
8on then in the cradle, to be crowned king of the Romans, 
under the title of Frederic il. 

Henry waged war with great cruelty, and barbarity, hum- 
bled the rebels, and in the midst of his career, died of poison, 
by the order of bb queen, (as was then supposed. ) The 
feuds in Germany raged with great viotenee during the mi- 
bbrity of JPrederic, under the regency of his uncle Philip, 
duke of Suabia, and the intrigues of pope Innocent III. 
which threatened Germany, and Italy, with civil war. At 
this eventful crisis, a new crusade was formed, to recover the 
holy land, and the feuds of Germany, France, and Italy, 
were all swallowed up in preparations for the new holy war, 
1202. 


CHAP. XII. 

Crusade agcdn^ Constantinople — Germany — Franjce^ and a 
nem cntsade-^Engkmd and France — borough ekeiiona in 
England, 

Baldwin, Earl of Flanders, beaded this crusade. The 
storm first burst upon Zena, a city of Dalmatia, which was re- 
duced and taken In defiance of the pope. The storm next 
broke upon Constantinople ; this fell an easy conquest, 1204^ 
and notwithstanding it was the seat of that christian Church, 
which was the glory of the Roman empire in the days of 
Constantine, and under the protection of the religion of the 
cross, to that day ; it was given up to pillage, rapine, and 
rage; their churches plundered, their altars robbed, and 
made the theatres of every excess ; and Baldwin, after hav- 
ing ordereid the emperor to be thrown from the top of a lofty 
column; caused himself to be proclaimed emperor. 
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The eenfederates divided up the spoil, toj^ether with the 
empire, and provioces ; .delivered up the domiiiien of the 
cbareh to the pope, and returned, abandoning the holy war to 
sqch only, as got no part of the booty of the Greets empire. 
The pope elost^d the scene wiftb this holy^oneoiation : ^* God, 
willing to console his cbnrcb by the reunion of the schismat- 
ies, has made the empire pass ft'om the proud, superstitious, 
disobedient Greeks, to the hnmble, pious, catholic, and sitb* 
tnissive Latins." 

As soon as these champions of the cross had retired, the 
Greeks took up arms in various quarters ; called in the aid 6f 
their neighbors ; expelled the emperor Baldwin ; pursued, 
and took him prisoner near Adrianople ; cut off his head, 
legs, and arms ; gave bis carcase to the wild beaeta ; and re* 
covered their ruined city, 1206, 

The feuds of France and Germany raged under Philip and 
Otho, during these movements in the east : the pope inter- 
fered, and crowned the young Frederic II. emperor, in order 
to check Otho. This kindled the torch with more violence, 
until Otho quit the field, and fled into retirement, where he 
sunk Into contempt ; and the peace of Germany was restored 
by the coronation of Frederic, at Aix la-Chapelte, 1215. 
This feud was in its turn succeeded by a new crusade under 
pope HonoriuslII. All Christendom was now rallied to the 
contest ; assembled their armies in Spain and Italy ; em- 
barked for Syria, and landed at Ptolemais ; undertook seve- 
ral adventures, and failed ; then laid siege to Damietta, and 
took it. The duke of Austria withdrew his forces, and return- 
ed home ; whilst the emperor sent out fresh recruits under 
cardinal AlbaiiOi " 

This Benedictine monk claimed the chief command as the 
immediate representative of his holiness, which after much 
debate and intrigue, was by the express orders of the pope, 
yielded to him. 

The cardinal general posted his army upon the Nile, in 
£ 'ypt, where he was soon endangered by the overflowing of 
ttie river, aud compelled to sign a convention with the soldan 
of Egypt ; by which he bound himself and followers, to with- 
draw from the war ft)r eight years, and deliver up Damietta, 
which had been taken by tbe division from Spain : then 
E^^ypt was relieved, 1S21. 

yiol4'nt (fispntcM continued to rage in Germany and Italy. 
Gregory IX. succeeded to the chair upon the death of Eonxh 
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rias. He came out with his thandera against the emperor 
Frederic ]I. to compel him to lead another crusade ; who 
finally yielded, and embarked for Syria, yet under the cen- 
sures of the pope, which he treated with contempt. This 
expedition proved suecessful, and he obtained by treaty with 
Meiedin, soldan of Egypt, Jerusalem, Joppa, Bethlehem, 
Nazareth, Tyre and Sidon, with all their neighboring; coun* 
tries, upon the conditions of a truce of ten years, and return- 
ed to lUly. 

Here^he old quarrel was renewed with violence with the 
pope, whose morti^ation was extreme, that the emperor 
should exceed all the champions of the cross in his conquests, 
when under the pensures of the church. Gregory sowed the 
seeds of rebellion In Italy and Germany, and lit the torch by 
a new fulmination, in the following style : 

** A beast of blasphemy, replete with names, is risen from 
the sea, with the feet of a bear, the face of a lion, and mem- 
bers of other beasts; which like the proud, bath opened his 
mouth against. the holy name, not even fearing to throw his 
arrows against the tebernacle of God, and the saints that 
dwell in heaven, &4;." tp a great extent. 

Frederic met this bull by a reply, in which he stiles his 
holiness, '^ The great dragon, the antichrist," of whom it is 
written^ '' and another red horse ^rose from the sea^ and he 
that sat upon him, took peace from' the earth," &cc. This 
quarrel rekindled the two factions of the Guelpbs and Ghib- 
elines ; whose eities were given up to indiscriminate butch- 
ery, without mercy, and without quarter. Gregory died : 
Celestine lY. succeeded but eight days : then Innocent lY. 
succeeded to the chair, who fled into France, rekindled tfie 
war by a new bull of deposition, with orders to choose a new 
emperor. 

The bishops of Germany (without the nobles) assembled, 
and chose Henry, landgrave of Tburingia, and the civil war 
raged afrpsb Henry died : the same council chose William, 
count of Holland ; the war raged with more violence. Fred- 
erick, pressed upon all sides, retired to Naples to recruit his 
army, where he^ died in the fifty-fifth year of his age, 1250. 

The war still raged. ; the clergy took up arms against the 
laity ; all laws, human and divine, were set at defiance ; and 
Germany was drenched in blood, until the. death of William, 
1256 This opened the way through all the factions of a 
long and distressing interregnum, for the election of Rodolphi 
count of Hapsburg^ 1273. ^ 
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Duiine; this iDterregDam, the maritime citteB of the west 
formed (he fiinioua Hanseatic league for the protection of 
commerce, in the whole, eighty four towns. \t the head of 
these stood Co\oe,ii^y BruH^wic, Lubec, Dantsic, Thorn, &.c. 
Italy and Sicily also changed their governments. All the 
good that resulted from this long and distressing struggle, 
.mast be looked for in the field of commerce, where alone, 
if any where, it remains to be found- 

The feuds in England, kept pace with the feuds in Germa- 
ny. As soon as the storm was laid by magna <;harta, John 
determined to recover his liberties and prerogative. He se- 
cretly employed In his service, foreign mercenary troops, 
and sent to the pope, praying for a bull of interdiction against 
his refractory barons, and obtained his request. Thus arm- 
ed with the spiritual thunders of the church, John dr(*w his 
aword, and began the attack ; carrying fire and sword Into 
the castles of the tmrons, and throughout their villages : all 
England was one scene of desolation and distress. 

The barons in despair, applied to Philip, king of France 
for succor ; he readily obeyed the sumo>ons, assembled an 
army, Lewis his eldest son embarked, and . landed In Eng- 
land. John was deserted by bis foreign mercenaries, sunk 
under the pressure of the war, and died, aged 49. 

John was a weak, corrupt, malicious, unfeeling, unprinci- 
pled king ; whose whole life was full of evil, without any 
good, but that great charter which was extorted from him, 
and which will ^ ver perpetuate his memory. John was suc- 
ceeded by bis son, Henry 111. then nine years old. The earl 
of Pembroke, then mareschal of Ensrland, and at the head of 
her armies, was chosen protector and guardian of Henry. 

Lewis penetrated to London ; but alter the death of John, 
he found the protector not only at the head of the army and 
government, but of the nation. He united all parties, and 
Lewis settled a truce, procured indemnity for his adherents, 
with a free passage to France, and set sail ; leaving England 
to enjoy the fruits of all her struggles, under a general calm, 
1217. 

Henry, when he came to the throne, made war upon 
France, and attempted to recover the ancient provinces 
which Philip had seized ; but failed, lost the remainder of 
Poictou, and returned in disgrace, 1243, During tills reigo 
the pope fleeced England, and drew by his arts a greater rev- 
enue than the crown. In addition to U)i8, he entangled Henry 
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ID the coolrovenjr for the erowo of Sicily, upon the death of 
Frederic II. Fintlin^i; hu resources inadequate to the enter- 
prise, he offered it to Richard, earl uf Corowall, the richest 
subject in Europe : Richard refused. This project exhaust- 
ed Eo^land, and faited ; the pope took the disposal of the 
crown to himself, 1255. 

The feuds of Germany at this time, led them to invite to 
the throne, the same Richard^ earl of Corawall, brother of 
H^mry III. Allnred with the title of emperor, he accepted, 
and spent all his fortune in a vain pursuit to establish his 
crown, and returned to England in poverty and disappoint- 
ment, 1257. 

Again the claims of privilege, and prerogative^ were re- 
newed in England, and Henry hiid the storm by a renewal of 
the ^reat charter. Henry soon rekindled the storm ; the earl 
of Leicester again took the lead of the disalfeeted barons ; 
both parties took the field ; a decisive battle wa? fought in 
Sussex ; Henry, prince Edward, and alt the royal family were 
taken, and Leicester took the helm of government ; assem^ 
bled a new parliament, composed .of two knights from each 
shire, and two deputies from each borough. 


CHAP. XHI. 

England^^Fr€mee^ and a new etuaade under Lewis VIIL^^ 
Spain Jrom 1007 to 1097 — thence to 1303— ^ome symp^ 
ton» ^ order* 

Ths last chapter has disclosed to us, how privilege tri- 
umphed oVer prerogative, and introduced the borough elec- 
tions into parliament. This branch of the government| 
(whieh has been a bone of contention in after days,) became 
the instrument of establishing the commonwealth, under 
Cromwell, and thereby swallowing up prerogative. Th«>se 
controversies make no part of this narrative \ facts, not opio^ 
lODS) are the object of this work. 

Leicester began his- persecutions in his turn ; young Eff* 
ward made his escape, the royalists assembled, a fatal baiile 
was fought near Eveshsm, Leicester was slain, his army tint- 
ed, Henry restored to his throne, and the nation trecame tran-f 
quit without further effiosioii of blooA 
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Prince Edfirard m^de an expedition to the holy land 1270, 
returned the next year, and succeeded to the throne upon the 
death of his father, Henry HI. who died aged 64, after along ^ 
reign of fifty six years. 

During this long rei{;n, Philip IT. of France, had enriched . 
his crown with all the English possessions on the continent, 
and left his throne to Lewis YIII. : he did nothing worthy of 
notice, died, and left his throne to Lewis IX. or St. Lewis, 
1226, then twelve years old, and the regency was codbucted 
by the queen mother during the minority. 

When Lewis came to the throne, he* united in himself three 
characters, hitherto considered as incompatible with each 
other ; the monk, the hero, and philosopher ; and took the 
incontrovertible principles of justice, for the basis of his 
reign, 1236. Lewis, agreeable to a vow which he made 
when sick, passed four years in arranging the affairs of bis 
kingdom, and collecting his forces, to make an expedition to 
the holy land. 

In 1248, he embarked upon his expedition, accompanied 
by his queen, his tbre^ brothers, and all the knights of France, 
touched at Cyprus, and landed in Egypt — eighteen hundred 
ships carried the array and vast military preparations of the 
monarch of France; Lewis found himself at the head of six- 
ty thousand men. 

The city of Damietta was abandoned by the Saracens, and 
fell an easy conquest to the arms of Lewis, 1249. This was 
his only success in E^^y pt, and this he was soon obliged" to 
abandon by a convention, to recover his own liberty, which 
he had lost by falling into the hands of the soldan of Egypt, 
in a fatal battle a,t Massoura : here his brother Robert was 
slain by his side, and his other two brothers, with^ all his no- 
bility, made prisoners with himself. This treaty with a th(^- 
sand pieces of gold, restored all. the captives, and enabled 
him to draw off the shattered remains^of his army into Pales- 
tine, where he remained four years. 

During this time, the queen mother, by the assistance of a 
monk, attempted to raise 100,000 paupers in France, for the 
relief of her son. This proved the worst evil of the two ; 
these shepherds filled all France with their excesses of rob- '" 
bery and pillage, and like a civil war, they were subdued by 
force of arms. Lewis returned to France 1258, and ruled 
with wisdom, moderation, and justice. 

In 1264, be waf created sole umpire, by the contending 
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parties in Eogland, io settle their quarrels, and decided with 
that wisdom, which has ever rendered his justice illustrious. 
It has been imputed as a fault to Lewis, that he suffered the 
pope to shed the blood of the duke of Austria upon the scaf- 
foldy in his controversy for the crown of Sicily ; and by the . 
instrumentality of the count of Anjou, to suffer the pope to 
hold the crown. 

Lewis made one more crusade against the infidels, not of 
Asia, but pf Africa. He landed a strong army near the, bay 
of Tunis, and attempted sword in hand to compel the king 
of Tunis to become a christian. The infidel refused ; Lewis 
soon saw his army wasted with sickness ; one son die, and 
another ready to die ; and in the midst of this awful scene^ 
the same plague took him off, in the fifiy'-sixth year of his 
age. Philip, bis son, recovered, held the Moors at bay, and 
led back the remains of the army into France. 1271. 

Lewis made a general reform of abuses in France, correct- 
ed the evils occasioned by his long absence on bis several 
crusades ; established judicial tribunals, which checked the 
power of the nobility ; suppressed private feudal wars ; abol- 
ished the ordeal of single combat, and relieved France from 
the exactions of the popes. Lewis, by his wisdom, virtue 
and justice^ secured the peace of France during his reign. 

We have now brought forward England, France, Italy, 
and Germany, more than two centuries in advance of Spain, 
in order to preserve the great chain of etents unbroken, 
through the rage of th^crusades : we will now go back, and 
bring forward Spain from the reign of Ferdinand the great, 
son of Sanpho, who united the kingdoms of Castile and Leon^ 
1037. 

Here commences the reign of knight errantry. Spain 
was at this time divided into about twenty kingdoms, besides 
many independent Lordships, all filled with ignorance, super- 
stition, violence, and civil wars. The lesser sovereigns were 
often engaged as mercenaries in the civil wars of the kin^s. 
They ranged the country on horseback, armed oap-a-ple with 
coats of mail, followed by their attendants, or squires, as ad- 
venturers of the sword, and entered into the service of such 
kings as required their arms. The sword was their instru- 
ment of support, and war their trade ; hence the reason why 
Spain was filled with all that enthusiasm of single combat, 
ilown to the close of the seventeenth century* 

A few instances of this romantic chivalry, may be worthy 
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of notice. The quarrel between Sancho, and his shier An- 
rica, occasionecT his assassination, whilht he besieged her in 
the city Zamora. Three koights entered the list against Don 
Diego de Lara, the champion of 8/)ncho, and accuser of Ao- 
rica. It Diust not be understood, that these three knights at- 
tacked Don Diepio at once; this was not agreeable to the boo* 
orable laws of chivalry : the contest was single combat. 

Two cbampione, armed cap-a-pie In coats of mail, entered- 
tbe list^, mounted on horses trained to the fi^ht. At such 
distance as was agreed, each took his stand, armed with a 
long spear ; this he held with his right hand, presented to his 
antagonist, with the other end fixed firm in its rest: upon the 
signal given, they advance fnll >speed to the charge, and as 
they passed, each met his champion with the point of his 
fpear ; this either penetrated the armour and wounded, or 
killed the knight, and threw him from his horse ; or unhors- 
ed him by the violence of the sliock without a wound ; or 
glanced, by a side stroke, and let him pass. This was the 
pastime of these champions of chivalry. 

Don Diego killed two of the champions of Aurica, and the 
third was carried out of the lists by the violence of his horse, 
and the contest remained doubtful. The city of Toledo was 
then in the hands of the Moors, and Alphonso VI. king of 
Castile, underk)Ok to subdue it by siege 1084. In this war, 
a renowned knight, known by the name of Don Roderigo, or 
the Cid, filled Europe with his fame, and brought many 
knights and princes from France and Italy to the siege of To- 
ledo. The city was carried after a siege of one year, and all 
Europe was filled with the exploits of these cbampions.of 

chivalry. 

The war was a religious war, Almanzor, king of Toledo, 
and Alphonso were fric nds, and under mutual obligations to 
each other ; but their religions were different, and they con- 
tinued BO by treaty, upon the surrendry of Toledo, and both 
parties continued to enjoy the same civil and religious privi- 
leges as before. 

Alphonso violated the treaty, by calling an assembly of 
bishops, and placed a catholic at the head of the bishopric of 
Toledo, and pope Urban II. confirmed it. This kindled the 
war afresh ; two knights entered the lists, and drew the sword 
to decide the question by single combat ; (the sword, as well 
as the spear, became the instrument of single combat in 
knight errantry.) The catholic champioa was foiled; a new 
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trial was obtained by the archbishop, in defiance of all the 
laws of chivalry, and they made their appeal to the ordeal of 
fire. Bo^ liturgies were thrown into the flames ; both were 
consumed, and both parties exercised their religion. 

This spirit of these parties rased with such violence in 
Spain, as to induce Afphonso to invite the Miramolin of Af- 
rica, (or kin^ of the Moors,} to assist in subduing the Moors 
in Spain. This invitation he accepted, took .advantage of 
their divisions, seized on the city of Seville, and confirmed 
the dominion of the Moors, 1097 These wars drenched 
Spain in blood, under all the extremes of chivalry. 

In 1 147, Alphonso Henriquez, count of Portugal, expelled 
the Moors from Lisbon, and caused himself to be proclaimed 
king of Portugal. 

In the year 1212, the Miramolin of Africa took advantage 
of these incessant wars in Spain, passed over with a numer- 
ous army, and threatened the conquest of the whole country. 
This, again, was a religious quarrel : knights and princes, 
from all parts of Europe, assembled to the war. Alphonso 
led the christian army, preceded by the archbishop of Tole- 
do, bearing the cross. The Miramolin led the Moorish army, 
bearing the Koran in one hand, and the sabre in the other. 

The conflicts of Palestine, and the prowess of Jerusalem, 
were renewed in the defiles of the black mountains of Spain ; 
the champions waded in blood ; the standard of the cross 
prevailed ; and the ever memorable I6lh of July is still cel- 
ebrated in Toledo. The Moors were vanquished ; but the 
war still raged, and Spain knew not the enjoyment of one 
moment's repose. 

In 1236, appeared Ferdinand III. or St. Ferdinand, in the 
midst of these bloody conflicts, which still raged with vio- 
lence. He took the city of Cordova, and drove out the Moors ; 
also the province of Murcia, and the city of Seville; he died 
1252, and his name will ever be memorable in Spain. 

Alphonso the wise, or astronomer, son of Ferdinand, suc- 
ceeded to the throne. He greatly improved the learning and 
laws of Spain, and the improvements in astronomy do honor 
to his reign. He died in a league with the Moors, defending 
his crown against his rebellious son Sancho, who usurped tke 
throne upon the death of his father 1303. His reign was 
short, but tranquil, and he was succeeded hy his son Ferdi- 
nand lY. ; bis reign was turbulent, and' his death worthy of 
notice* 
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Two Doblempn were thrown by his tyranoic rage from ^e 
top of a high rock, and dashed to pieces ; at the mometit of 
their fall they suminooed the king to meet them tn the pres- 
ence of God, in one month ; Ferdinand obeyed the summons 
at the time, and died. 

This chivalry which raged in Spain, was a part of the same 
spirif that wmed Europe against Asia, and under the bantier 
of the cross, drenched the plains of Asia-Minor, Syria, aod 
Palestine in blood these two hundred years. 

The effects of the$e crusades at first increased and confirm- 
ed the power of the popes ; but at the same lime increased 
the power of the kings, which In process of time rose superi- 
or^ the power of the popeft. They greatly promoted com- 
merce, and enriched the cities of Venice, Pisa, and Genoa, 
who were the more immediate carriers for Europe in the la- 
ter expeditions. They taught the Europeans the arts and 
sciences, particularly the use of the shuttle aod the loom; and 
the manulliciure of silk soon be^an to flourish in Italy. Ar- 
chitecture made a part of these improvements, cities begjin 
to rise and flourish in Italy, and throughout Europe ; and the 
magnificent castles which filled Europe witir the palaces, as 
well as the strong-holds of the barons and nobles, were the 
effects of the crusades. 

The collisions which sprang up between the barons and 
the cities, aild between the rival cities themselves, called fw 
the interposition of the king; his Interposition, which gener- 
ally required force, called for the aid of the people ; they 
made advantage of the strife, and obtained some degree of 
that liberty of which they were entirely deprived before; 
whei^ the wealth of the cities could support the authority of 
the crown by money, the king set the barons at (iefiance, be- 
came the man of the people, and they supported him. This 
secured what liberty the ignorance of the age was able to 
bear ; but feuds, quarrels and wars still raged. 

^o give some check, or even respite from these bloody ca- 
iamilies, recourse was had to the church. Religious socie- 
ties were fornned, by messages, ascribed to the special inter- 
position of Heaven, to deter men from hostility. 

One styled '' the truce of God" &et apart those days of the 
week in wblc^h Christ suffered, lay ent4>nibed, and rose again, 
9A days of general peace and reconciliation, to be observed 
as a festival of the church ; this restraloed the people, but not 
the barons. 
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Another association was formed for the purpose of coerc- 
ing by arms the refractory and the quarrelsome, styled " The 
brotherhood of God." These became* general, supported 
the power and authority of the kings, and produced great and 
good effects. In the midst of these improYements, the code 
of Justinian's laws was discovered in Ital)^ and although lit- 
tle understood, yet claimed attention as a monument of Ro- 
man wisdom and greatness, was studied, and became useful. 

The science of law, as a profession, grew out of this, and 
opened the way for other professions ; schools began to be 
established, colleges to be founded, and men began to feel 
aomethlng of what tbey now enjoy. 


CHAP. XIV. 

England under Edmatd I — iiffmrs of Scotland — Edward II. 

Edward I. of England had succeeded to the throne of his 
father John, 1274, and during the reign of Alphonso the wise, 
in Spain. JQdward took magna charta for the standard of 
his reign, and upon this foundation, established a system of 
wise and vigorous measures, wJhich changed the aspect of 
affairs, and gate order and tranquillity to England. 

Edward marched into Wales at the request of David and 
.Roderic, to settle the controversy for the crown, then in the 
hands of their brother Leweilyn, besieged Lewellyn in his 
strong- hold, among the hills of Snowdon, compelled him to 
submit and resign his crown. As soon as Edward had with- 
drawn his army, Lewellyn flew to arms, and roused up his 
countrymen to revenge the insults of the English. 

Edward again entered Wales, and by his general, Robert 
Mortimer, defeated Lewellyn, who fell in the conflict, and 
added Wales to the crown of England, Edward caused Da- 
vid the competitor of Lewellyn to be executed, together with 
all the Welch poets, that he might at one blow break the spirit 
of these hardy sons of liberty, and bury with them the fame 
of their exploits, in the songs of their bards. 

Scotland next claimed the attention of Edward. These 
hardy son^ of liberty had waged perpetual wars with the Picts, 
their neii^hbor:^, through nil the invasions of the Danes, Ro- 
mans, Saxons, Normans and French ; and in 838 had triumph- 
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cd oTer the Pieto* and unitod the* two kii^doiDB under Keii- 
netii II. their 69th kia^ This united kingdom had long be^i 
formidable to England, ootii Heniy il. subdued William, king 
of Scots, and compelled him to do homage for his crown» 

Richard 1. absolved turn from this; and Edward I. being 
tailed as umpire to settle the contested succession to the 
crown, between ^htt Ballol, and Robert Bruce; (competi* 
tors under femde claims, about one century after the death 
of William,) by stratagem took the crown to himself, and per- 
suaded them, whettat a council in Norbam castle upon T weedp 
(itt obedience to Ins nimmooa, together with all the barons of 
Scotland,) to acknowledge Seotknd asa fief of the espwt^ of 
England, and swear fealty accordingly. Edwmrd then de- 
manded posaessfon : this -also nhok granted. He then eenfer* 
red the crown upon Baliol : this was universally approved, 
and Baliol did homage to Edward, and was put in possession. 

The expenses of Edward obliged him to have recourse to 
bis parliament for money, and was the means of establishing 
the borough elections, which we noticed before, under thi^ 
earl of Leicester ; which, to Uils day, make a part of the house 
of commons hi England. The avowed princii^e of Edward, 
which led to this step, was published in bi» writs of election 
by way of preamble : ^* As it is a most equitable rule, that 
what concerns all, should be approved by all, and common 
dangers be repelled by united efforts," kc. ' 

In this specimen may be seen thie first features of Saxon 
liberty. Issuing from the throne^ to give life, strength,^ and un- 
ion (o a nation so long' oppressed by feudal despotism, and 
feudal wafs. This sentiment, weU comported with that in 
the will of Alfred: "It is just that every Englishman should 
ever remain as free as his own thoughts." 

This third estate (then hi^ld so coi^emptible in England, 
and throughout Europe,) has been the means of forming that 
great balance of power in the parliament of Ensland, of king, 
lords, and commons ; these, united to their judiciary system, 
constituted a government unknown iojbrmer^iges^ andimrp- 
vailed in the imppovemmts qfnum. This government formed 
the basis of those free governments which our fathers phtn* 
ted, and which their sons have perfected in the msd(m oj our 
Jedprai systef^ 

As mon as Edward had replenished his treasury, and re* 
cruiteH his army, he made war upon king Baliol, entered 
Scotland, took him priaoaer, carried him In England, and 
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canfintd Uan io the tower; destrojed the arebires of Seoti- 
land, and exercised the soTereignty, 1290» 

T«ro years after, Edward suffered BaHol to depart tp 
Fraiiee,4rbere be jc|ied> aod Edvrard followed with a view to 
recover the provioce of Gaienaei then seized by Phijlip IV\ 
atyfed the fair/ To effect this, money and allies were iieces- 
aary: to Obtain the first, he had recourse to his parUanient 
^th success I he demanded of the cler$:y a fifth of all their 
moveables ; Uiis they refused, and plead the bull of the pope. 
JEtdward granted their plea, and at once placed iheni In a state 
of ootlawry, by laterdictiog all their claims io tlie courts of 
JHstjce^and leaving them exposed to the rigors of the law. 
They were soon harassed with losutt, indignity, and pillage, 
without redress, and their spint was broken : here was no 
plea for persecution ; they yielded thehr supipfies to the sup- 
port of the crown, and they were restored to the protection 
of the laws. ^ 

The ambition of Edwurd,. led hun to posh this money ex* 
action too far : the barops, tb» clergy, and the people resist- 
ed ; Edward yielded^— added one more article to the liberties 
of BMigna cbarta, and settled the tranquillity of England. 
Philip, alarmed for the $afetyofhls kmgdom, restored Oui« 
enne to Edward, and he preserved bis popularity. 

During ^se pr^iarations against France, and whilst Ed« 
ward was in Flaodera, an insurrection broke out In Scotland^ 
lieaded by one Williara Wallace, a desperate ad?enturer,on 
whom nature had bestowed all the great pi^erties of a for« 
midable leader in arms. His successes over earl Warren, 
(whom Edward had left to finish the war with Ballot) bad ac- 
quired bim the confidence of his countrymen ; the nation 
were in arms ; expelled the English out of Scotland, entered^ 
the north of England, laid waste the country, and gave it up 
to pfuader. 

Fired with indignation at thb outrage, Edward returned 
into England, assembled an army of one hundred thousand 
men, entered Scotland in triumph. Wallace, (now become 
the envy of the nobles,) resigned his command, and \»tt the 
insurgents in the hands of the nobles ; Edward attacked Uieir 
camp, routed^ and tJUspersed their army, and broke the re* 
hellion ; but did not subdue it. Flying parties fled to the 
mountains, and carried on predatory w*r, and maintained 
thefar struggle for liberty, with some success Wallaee was 
betrayed to Edward, sent into Englaiid, coDdenioed aod ex* 
ecuted as a rebeK 
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This despotic act, roused again the spirit of Scotland ; 
they were indigoant at the execution of a man, who had by 
his valor won their hearts, and who bad never sworn fealty-, 
or allegiance to any prince., They flew to arms. At the 
same time, Robert Bruce, son of Robert the competitor of 
Baliol, who was then in England, flew to the support of his 
cpuntry ; assembled the nobles, and declared his purpose to 
live, or die free at their head. This was universally approv* 
ed, except by one Cummin, who made his objections, aud 
retired : Bruce followed, and with his sword sealed his op- 
position. The die was now cast. Robert repaircnl to Scone, 
was crowned kin^ of Scotland, and the nation were in arms. 

Edward was ready, an army soon entered Scotland, the 
parties engaged, the conflict was desperate, Robert was de- 
feated, and fle'd to the western isles of Scotland. Edward 
advanced into Scotland with a powerful army, to complete 
the conquest, sickened, and died ; and with bis last breath 
enjoined it upon his successor, to prosecute the war. 

Edward revived the Saxon laws, liberties, and judicial tri- 
bunals of Alfred ; made great improvements, and reduced 
the whole to one great system of English liberty. Edward 
H. (then the first English prince of Wales,) succeeded to the 
throne, 1307. 

Here opens a field which fully shews the contrast in the 
characters of m<$n, and fully proves how much the strength, 
and happiness of a kingdom depends upon the character of 
the king. All men were prepared to see young Edward put 
himself at the head of that army which bis father had left 
him, and in the absence of Robert, strike the fatal blow to the 
lib^ties of Scotland. But what must be their astonishment, 
when they saw him march back into England, d^band this 
formidable force, give himself up to the society of that worth- 
less favorite his fattier had banished, and leave king Robert 
to return to bis throne, and establish the liberties of S^^otland. 

Enraged at this baseness in their prince, the nobility flew 
to arms, compelled Edward to dismiss bis favorite, and hunt- 
ed him to his execution. 

Robert now invaded England in bis turn. This roused up 
Edward ; be assembled an army of nearly one hundred thou- 
- sand men ; entered Scotland, determined to decide the War 
at a blow. Robert met him with thirty thousaud men and 
gave him battle. The champions advanced at the head of 
their troops; Robert engaged with Henry de Bohan at the 
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head of the English cavalry, and with his battle as cleft his 
bead to his chio. The English, like the PhllistiDes ofold, 
fled ; the Scots pursued ; Robert by a stratagem threw them 
into eonfusipn ; (be carnage was great ; and Edward narrow- 
ly escaped, 'by taking refuge in Dunbar castle, from thence 
be sailed into England. Robert pursued, entered Englandi^ 
ravaged the northern counties, and filled the kingdom with 
\h% terror of his arms. 

Robert sent an army under his brother to subdue Ireland, 
and an insurrection at the same time broke out in Wales. 
Edward, sensible of his own weakness, raised the earl of Lan- 
caster to the head of the coascil, and consj^ted to be^ gov- 
erned by a minister. This excited jealousies and iotrigueS| 
and threw the cooncils of the nation Into disorder... 

Here originated that system of ministerial goYernment, 
which has since proved so important to the English crown. 
Edwai^d, by his unguarded attachment to his favorite Spen- 
cer, threw the nation into a civil war, which compelled tli« 
king to banish his favorite, and innilt the queen. 

This roused Edward from his torpor ; he assembled his fot^ 
ces ; took vengeadce on Lancaster who headed the faction ; 
executed, imprisoned, and drove into banishment all the oth- 
ers ; confiscated their estates ; concluded & truce wit^ Scot- 
land for thirteen years, and recalled Spencer. This incens- 
ed hb queen ; she retired to her brother, of France, Charles 
the fair : here she fell in with that Robert Mortimer, who had 
escaped from the tower, when under sentence for high trea- 
son ; and with the intri^;ues of Mortimer, and several fugitive 
English barons, they plotted tbe ruin of Edward. 

The queen by a public declaration,* disclosed her resent- 
ment against Spencer. The nobility supported her; she 
landed in England ; Edward fled into Wales for safety, and 
the favorite Spencer and his father were t>oth sacrificed to 
popular ra<;e. The queen" summoned a parliament ; Edward 
was deposed ; the young prince, then fourteen years of age, 
placed upon the throne, and the queen appointed regent. 

Here Mands a catalogue of crimes, too black to be record- 
ed. But what shall we say, when we read that Edward soon 
fell a sacrifice, and expired under the most barbarous, and 
horrid murder, 1327. These scenes would add one more 
shade to tbe crimes of the fifth century. 
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CHAP. XV. 

Germany and SnUzerland — Italy — Francer-^KnigfUs 

Templars. 

During these operatioDs id England, Rodolph of Haps- 
bur^, who had obtained the imperial throne, (after the long 
interregnum,) devoted himself to quiet the ft^ude, exceBses, 
and abuse? which had s'prun^ up in Germany ; acquitfed hira- 
fieif suc'ceBBfully, and became very popular. He suffered 
Bome disappointment in the load of his son Rodolph, duke of 
Suabia, and in foiling in his atl^mpt to procure the crown of 
the Romans, for his eldest ^son Albert, whom he bad made 
duke of Austria, and caused this duchy to be annexed to the 
electoral college. This gave rise to the house of Austria, 
1282. 

Although Rodolph's crown had been confirmed by Grego- 
« ry X. Italy had not yielded to his authority ; and when be 
could not procure for his son Albert, the Roman crown, he 
endeavored to console himself with aggrandizing the duchy 
of Austria, and died 1291 ; having done every thing for his 
country. 

Adolpbus of l^assaii, was raised to the imperial throne, 
1292. His injustice soon rendered him unpopular, and the 
archbishop of Mentz, at the head of a faction, deposed him, 
and raised Albert, duke of Austria, to the throne. 

Albert drew his sword to maintain his claim ; and Adol- 
pbus advanced at the head of his army, to dispute the prize. 
They met near Rosendel, and an action, ensued. Adolpbus, 
in the heat of the action, espied bi^ rival, put spurs to his 
horse, advanced to the combat, and exclaimed : ** Here you 
shall resign me the empire, and your life." " Both," replied 
Albert, *< are in the hands of God ;" and struck his competi- 
tor dead at his feet. Albert was crowned at Aix-la Chapelle, 
1298. 

Three German prinoiBB had refused to Albert their votes : 

these soon became the tools of pope Boniface VIII. ; but 

were brought to submit upon political motives, and Boniface 

'obtained a concession from Albert, that ** emperors and 

kings derive their regal power from the pope." 

During this reign, the oppressions of Albert throusrb his 
governors, roused the spirit of the provinces of Switzerland ; 
and when Grisler the governor, compelled William Tell to 
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strike off with hW bow and arrow, an apple placed upon the 
head cf hJB son, to save hh owh life; the nation were ali^e 
at the outrage. Tell struck off the npple, and at the same 
time discovered another arrow under his cloke, which he de- 
clared was designed for the heart of Grisler, had he killed 
bis son. 

Grisler in a ra?e, doomed him to perpetual imprisonment. 
The Swiss rose, seized all the Austrian g,overnors, conducted 
them safely to the frontier, made thepi swear never to. serve 
against Switzerland, dismissed them, and delivered their 
isountry. 

Albert attempted to march to the subjection of Switzer- 
land, but his career was arrested by his nephew John, who 
stabbed him on his way, in presence of all his court. The 
enterprize was abandoned, and the liberties of Switzerland 
were preserved.' 

In the year 1309 Henry count of Luxemburg was elected 
emperor, crowned at Aix-la Chapelle, and immediately turn- 
ed his attention to Italy, which had been neglected during 
the lon«; feuds and interregnums of Germany. Here the fac- 
tions of the Guelphs and Ghibelines raged without mercy, 
and rendered both parties the subjects of indiscriminate 
butchery, without feelinp:, or remorse. 

The old quarrels of emperors and popes, were now lost in 
the strife of factions, and the pope, Clement Y. no longer 
safe in Rome, took shelter in France several years. 

Sicily was relieved from the French, by the massacre of 
the Sicilian Vespers, and the house of Arragon seized on the 
Island. The. same spirit of intris^ue, faction, cruelty and 
bloiyi, raged throughout Italy, and rendered it an aceldama. 

In the midst of these scenes of wretchedness and distress, 
H^nry appeared, and caused himself to be crowned king of 
Lombardy, by a new iron crown, in place of the old one 
which they had removed. Henry marched through the cities 
of Italy, received their submission, and repaired to Rome, 
where he humbled the factions with his sword, and was 
crowned by the cardinals. 

Henry proceeded to appoint a Roman governor and levy a ' 
tax upon the cities of Italy, '* when he was taken off by poi- ' 
son, given him in the consecrated wine of the sacrament, by 
a Dominican friar, 1313." At this time the knit^hts of the 
teutonic order seizi*d on Dantzic, and purchased Pompera- 
Dia of the duke of Brandenburg. 
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France, at this time under Philip III. bad been inrolTed in 
a war to secure the crowo of Sicffy for his uncle Carles, 
who had been expelled by meant of the massacre of the Si- 
cilian Vespers, 1282. This event took place in conae- 
quence of an insult offered to a young Sicilian bride, as ahe 
passed with her nuptial train near the city of Palermo. The 
populace, who hated the French, resented the affront ; and «. 
youn^; Sicilian, fired with indi|;nation, killed the offender. 

The people assembled, a conflict began, butchery ensued ; 
the populace enraged, took vengeance on the offenders, crjr- 
infK " kill the French, kill the French." A general butchery- « 
followed, without regard to e|ither age or sex, until every * 
French person was exterminated in Palermo. The rage then 
became general, until the massacre extended throughout the 
island ; even the sanctuaries of religion were violated, and 
the priests butchered all the French penitents. 

Philip III. attempted by bis intrigues with the pope, to Be« 
cure the crown of Sicily to his own family, amidst these con- 
flicting^ passions ; but failed, and (he adventure terminated in 
the ruin of the parties, the death of Charles the exkin^ of Si- 
cily, the ruin of bis fleet, the capture of hb son, and the death 
ofphiliinir. 

Philip IV. (h|8 son) styled the foir, succeeded to the 
throne. He began to form the government of France upon 
the English plan under Bdward I. with the three estates which 
forms an important epoch in the annals of France Philip 
composed the feuds of his kingdom, by the mediation of Ed- 
ward I. of England, and paid him, by supporting the Scotch 
rebellion with open war. 

Philip adopted th^ measures of Edward I. by exacting np- 
plies If^m the rich clergy for the support of the cr<m!l. 
Boniface Y HI. put bis veto upon ecclesiastical revenues be- 
ing applied to the support of princes, by his special bull ; and 
the parlies were at issue. 

Boniface sent the bishop of Pamtera to Paris, to denounce 
Philip, and interdict his kingdom, if he did not desist from 
bis purpose. Philip delivered him over, to ecclesiatical cen- 
sure and confinement, under the power of the archbishop of 
Narbonne. ^ 

Boniface came out with a bull, declaring, ** that the vicar 
of Christ, is vested with full authority ovf r the kings and 
kingdoms of the earth.'' The e^rgy of France were sum- 
moned to Rome. Philip ordered the bull to be burnt, and 
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the clergy not to leave tbe kingdom. Manj, however, obey- 
ed tbe mandate of tbe popt, and Philip confiscated their es- 
tates. He then summoned bis parliament^ (which, for the 
first time admitted the representatives of cities,) they set the 
bull at defiance, and supported the king. 

Here was the origin of the assembly of the states' general 
In France ; here Philip found himself supported by the na- 
tion, and set the pope at defiance. The affair ended in the 
disgrace and death of Boniface, and he was succeeded by 
Benedict IX. He attempted, by mild and equitable measures, 
to heal the divisions of the church, and was poisoned for the 
j^ood he attempted to do. C^moiit Y . succeeded to the chair. 
He wal^a Frenchman, and took up hie residence in France. 

Under the sanction of this pope, Philip, undertook to abol- 
ish the order of knights templars in France. This body of 
men were associated into a religious society of knighthood, 
In the time of tbe crusades, amongst the most distinguished 
champions of the cross. At this time they were numerous 
in France ; rich, and passed their lives in ease, and elegant 
amusements, as gentlemen of France. 

Philip denounced the order, doomed them all to imprison- 
ment, throughout France, in one day, and published the most 
daring accusations against them. To support these iiccusa- 
tions, he put them to t^e rack, to extort confessions of their 
guilt. Some denied the charges, and died with firmness ; 
some, through weakness, confessed whatever fhey were 
charged with ; others declared the absurdity of such proceed- 
ings, and pUad the religion, zeal, and gallant eicploits which 
bad so long rendered their order illustrieus ; but all without 
effect. They were rich ; lived at ease ; and their destruc- 
tion was sealed. This vindictive persecution was pursued, 
until the rack, the scaffold, and the flames, exterminated the 
templars in France ; and Philip confiscated their estates. 

Clf^ment Y. yet In France, assembled a council at Yienna, 
abolished the whole order, and thus by tbe plenitude of his 
power confirmed their ruin, 1312. Tbfs bull of the pope 
led to the same violence against tbe templars throughout £u- 
rope. They were thrown into prison, saprificed, plundered, 
and their estates confiscated. Philip soon sunk under the 
weight of such accumulated g^uilt and distress ; laoffuish^d 
"witb a consumption, and died il^ the forty seventh year of bis 
age, 1314. 

Fhllip was succeeded by his son Lewis X* Avarice and 
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craeltjr, with some ambitioo, were the chafaeteriatica of fab 
reign, and he died 1316. 


CHAP. XVL 

France and the Salic Law — England and Scotland — England 

and France — Batlle qf Creasy, 

The momentary appearance of a female succession, in ail 
infant daughter of Lewis X. waar sufficient to call the atten* 
tion of the French nation to the Salic law, (so called,) which 
excluded ail females from the throne of France. This sup- 
posed law, was found to exist only in a usage, or custom, 
borrowed from the Baiian tribe, who dwelt in Gaul when 
Pharamond came over the Rhine with his Franks. This 
us^age, amonisst those barbarians, so essential to their safety 
and peace in that barbarous age, was adopted into the gov- 
ernment of the Franks, and continues to be the usa^e of 
France. In defect of male issue, Philip de Yalois, cousin of 
Lewis, succeeded to the throne, 1328. 

This dispute in France, opened a field for the talents of 
Edward 111. king of Ensland. When Edward, had caused 
the persecutions which were carriecf on by earl Mortimer, 
and the queen mother, against the earl of Kent, and the earl 
of Lancaster, to be suppresFcd, by giving up Mortimer to the 
vengeance of an incensod nobility, and the queen to the judg- 
ment of his parliament ; be gave bis attention to those abus- 
es which had arisen out of the murder of his father. He is- 
sued orders to the judges, to cause the laws to be executed 
upon all criminals, of whatever class, or distinction. He 
soon suppressed the murderous depredations of the barons ; 
and the ministers of justice, by their vigilance, and rigid exe- 
cution of the laws, restored the public order and tranquillity. 

Under this prosperous state of affairs, Edward turned his'at- 
tention to th«^ rebellious Scots. The renowned Bruce, who 
had recovered the liberties of bis country by his treaty with 
earl Mortimer, as regent, was now dead, and the crown in the 
hands of Randolph, eaH of Murray, as regent for David, the 
son of Bruce, then a minor. • 

Edward Baliol, (son of John Baliol, the former competitor 
of the former Robert Bruce,) was nowlmoivnred in a Fre^ 
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prison, by a salt of lord Beaumont, a baron of England, upon i» 
a contested claim in Scotland. Many other English noble- 
men Were in the same condition with Baliol. 

These all made application to Edward III. to assist them 
in the recovery of their liberties and estates. Edward en- 
couraged, what he considered unwise openly to avow ; Bali^ 
olcwas released from confinement, (together with the other 
English nobles,) revived his claims on the crown of Scotland, 
assembled a force of about three thousand men, and with his 
adherents, hinded in Scotland. Bruce, the victorious, was 
gone ; the earl of Murray was gone ; lord Douglas was on a 
crusade in Spain against the Moors. 

Baliol availed himself of this state of affairs, landed his par- 
ty, attacked the earl of Mar, (who was ready to receive him, 
with forty thousand men ;) routed, and put to flight bis army 
with great slaughter ; followed his victory >nto the heart of 
Scotland, took Perth, and alrrived at Scone, where he was 
crowned ; and Scotland was subdued with an army of three 
thousand men. 

The good fortune of king Baliol caused his rjuin ; he for 
some unwise purpose dismissed his English followers, and in . 
this weak situation Lord Douglas surprised him by a sudden 
attack, routed and dispersed bis army, slew his brother, and 
pursued him into England a fugitive In distress. 

Edward could no longer conceal what it now became his . 
interest to support ; he yielded to the overtures of kino; Bali- 
ol, raised an army, and entered Scotland to restore the king. 
The two armies met at Haledown-Hill, a desperate action 
was fought, thirty- one thousand Scots were slain, the nobility 
were all destroyed or taken, a parliament was assembled, 
Baliol restored to the throne, the superiority again acknowl- 
edged, and Edward received the fealty of Scotland 1 334. In 
two years the Scots had rebelled, expelled Baliol, recovered 
their liberties, set Edward and his army at defiancei and the 
intrigues of France supported their claims. 

This interference of France kindled a resentment in the 
breast of Edward, and he resolved to remove this opposition 
by puttinc: in his claim to the contested crown of France. 
During this paper controversy of claims, Robert de Artois, 
brother-in-law to Philip VI. a valiant Prince, fled from the 
persecutions of Philip, and took refuge at the court of Edward. 

The address of Robert to Edward was, ** I made Philip 
* VI. king of Francoi and with your assiatance I will depose 
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him for hn iofrntitude.*' TItts langa^ge gratified the reflent- 
ment of Edward, and the^field of eootroversy, was now open, 
that field of coDtroYersy, irbieh kindled a train of passioos 
that have never been extinguished, and which can never be 
extittgtiiahed, so long as the independence of the two nationB 
shall coottnae to^ exist. 

The predecessors of Philip Vl. have excited a jealousy in 
tiie low countries (or Flanders) towards the French, and the 
ambition of Philip the fair had fanned the flame — here Ed- 
ward turned his attention for alliance and support in the wat 
he cbnteroplated against France. 

His first object was to find a demagogue whom he could 
attach to his interest, and who could unite the Flemings in 
his cause ; such a man he soon found in James D^Artevitte, a 
brewer of Ghefit. This was the most popular and influeo^ 
tial man in Flanders, and was ready to throw all bis influence 
into the scale of the king of England. 

Edward who had secured the support of his father-in-faw 
the duke of Hainauit, the duke of Brabant, the archbishop 
of Crologne, the duke of Guelder, the marquis of JuUers, and 
ibe count of Namur, had opened the way for its future ope* 
lations, and was ready to put all his Tust plans and prepara- 
tions Into ^eration. 

Edward embarked a body of troops, repaired to Flanders^ 
set up his claim to the crown of France, and the allies with 
D'Arteville, and his Flemings were ready to support his 
claims. Philip was prepared, and the campaign in Flanders 
was opened; long and intriguing conferences wasted the 
season, the arables remained inactive, and tittle was done. 
Edward, distressed for money aqd supplies^ almndoned his 
enterprise, and returned to England. 

The next season opened the theatre of war upon the wa« 
ter. Edward, with a powerful fleet, obtained a signal victory 
over the French fleet, took and destroyed one hundred and 
thirty shipsi, and killed thirty thousand men. Both adoiirals 
fell in the engagement. 

Flushed with the splendor of this victory, Edward again 
assembled an army, embarked for Flanders, joined the allies 
as before, and began bis operations by invading the frontiers 
of Fram e at the head of more than one hundred thousand 
men. 

Philip acted the Fabius, declined the combat, and left: Ed- 
ward the employment of wasting the campaign in friilUess 
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Sieges. Edvrcrd, tired of this warfare, and impatient to end 
a war te was to no situation to prolong, for the want of mon- 
ey, sent a cbalienge to Philip to decide their claims by aingle 
combatr Philip replied " It does not become a Taseal to 
challenge his liege lord," (referring to Edward's homage for 
Guienne in France.) This was conclusive, and a truce was 
concluded, for one year, 1340. 

' This truce opened the way for a new scene, which brought 
into view the splendid talents of the countess of Mountfort, 
and shewed to the world what woman can do when called to 
act The count of Mountfort seiz<pd on the duchy of Britta- 
Dy^ in exclusion to Charles of Blois, brother of Philip VL re- 
paired to ttie court of Edward, negotiated an alliance, by of^ 
fering to do homage to Edward for Brittany, as king of 
France. The terms were soon settled and the parties prepar- 
ed for action ; the count was taken prisoner soon after, and 
the countess stepped in and assumed the defence. Fired 
with indignation for the wrongs of her husband, she viewed 
in person all the fortresses of defence, supplied and animat- 
ed the ^rrisons, and waited at Hennebone the succors of 
Edward. 

Charles entered the duchy, laid siege to Hennebone, de- 
termined to secure the duchess t>efore the succors of Edward 
coold arrive ; the prize was the duchy of Brittany and the 
countess of Mountfort, and the efforts of the siege were con- 
ducted accordingly ; attacks were frequent, sharp, and even 
desperate and bloody ; the defence was rendered desperate 
by the all-commanding presence of the countess, a breach 
was made in the walls, the conflict became still more despe- 
rate, the garrison were weakened by their repeated conflicts 
and losses, despair began to seize on the citizens, and the 
countess ascended her tower once more, to take a view of 
that sea, from whence she had so often looked in vain for 
Edward her deliverer. 

She discovered the fleet ,' Edward had sent Sir Walter 
Manny to the relief of the countess, his fleet entered the har- 
bor, landed his troops, joined the besieged, made a desperate 
sally drove Charles from his camp, and saved the town. 

The war now raged with fresh violence ; Charles redoub- 
led his efforts ; Sir Walter did valiantly, with inferior num- 
bers ; Edward sent over a reinforcement under Robert of 
Artolsj Robert was slam,^ Edward then went in person, a truce 
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was cODcIodied for three yeaie, and the countess held quiet 
poseesioD of Brittany, 1343. v 

The parliaTnPDt of England now became useful to the 
crown ; they entered wiMi spirit into -the war, granted liberal 
supplies, and by their zeal, Edward invaded Normandy the 
next year, to recover the possessioiis of his ancestors. This 
eDterprise was succeesful in Normandy, and led Edward to 
the gates of Pari»; but Philip, at the head of one hundred 
thousand men, compelled' Edward to retire towards Flanders. 
His situation now became critical: the river Somme ot>- 
fitructed his roarcb, and cprered the position of De Fay, at 
the head of a powerful army, who had destroyed the bridges. 

Pressed on bis front and . rear by two such powerful ar* 
mies, in the heart of France, Edward saw that safety depend* 
ed on immediate actibn. He drew his sword at the bead of 
his army, plunged into the river, Hke the hero of Macedoo^ 
at the Grannicus, attacked De Fay, drove htm from his po- 
sition, and recovered the plains, at the critical moment whea 
Philip came up with his whole army. Edward was delivered I 

That tide, which by its ebb bad opened a passage for the 
English army, now by its return, obstructed the French. So 
critical are the operations of wars. Edward, resolved to 
avail himself of his successes, and turn the ardor of his troopa 
to his best advantage, took a position near Cressy, and wut^ 
ed the approach of Philip. 

Philip advance^ : the onset commenced at 3 o'clock-— tlM 
conflict was general, desperate' and bloody. Edward was 
Tictorious — Philip fled — Edward pursued, and the carnage 
was terrible : forty thousand French strewed the plains of 
Cressy, and night only, saved Philip and his army from total 
ruin, August 26th, 1 346. The young prioce Edward, distin- 
guished himself in the action, and shewed that he was worthy 
of his sire. Here was the first trial of cannon in the wars of 
Europe : Edward supported his line by four pieces of iron 
oaanon. Edward left Philip to pursue his flight| drew off his 
army, and invested Calais. 


CHAP. XVII. 

Bnglandand Scotland-^general plague — invasion qf France 
hy Edmird the black Frince-'-MUe pf F^ittisTS'-^vU nar9 
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qf France — Einard the Blmk Prince renews the war with 
France^^fteace and conditions, 

Philip Vf . by his intrigues, excited a war m Scotland, in 
order to veak4>n Edward, and cramp bis ambitious plans 
Bfsaiost Fraoee For this purpose, David Bruce, (descend- 
ant of the ^reat Robert,) who bad been seated upon the 
throne of Scotland, assembled an army, and entered Eng- 
land victorious. ^ 

England wasdow doubly armed--"Edward was in France, 
contending for (he crown of that kingdom, which perpetuates 
the custom of the Saline tribe, and deems woman unfit to 
rule. Edward's queen, Philippa, was in England, to support 
the royal power, and secure the peace of the realm. 

Fired with just indignation at the daring invasion of Da- 
vid, PhiKppa put herself at the head of twelve thousand men, 
marched out to meet the marauder — an action commenced ; 
the gcota were overthrown with great slaughter ; fifteen thou- 
sand fell in the action, with their principal cBlefs; David, and 
bis notNlity were taken ; England was delivered, and Philip- 
pa triumphant Oct. 17, 1346. 

This signal exploit, at this critical moment, was a severe 
l>hlippic upon the Salic law, and might have taught France 
tb«t woman could rule. Philippa secured her royal prison- 
er, set sail for France, and joined Edward before Calais. 
The siege was pushed withvigor, and in twelve months, Cala- 
is added one more trophy to the successes of Ekiward. 

Pope Clement' y I. sent his legate as mediator between the 
parties : a truce was settled, Calais confirmed to Edward, 
and he returned to England, 1348. 

The successes of Edward, and queen Philippa, kindled a 
spirit of ambition and emulation in the court of Edward, un- 
known before in England. Chivalry, and gallantry, temper- 
ed with English manners, gave a lustre to the English, unri- 
valled, if not unknown, in Europe : and amidst the festivity 
of thescvscenes, an incident, innocent and trifling In Itself, 
gave rise to this memorable motto: '^ Hnni soit qui maly 
pense :'' (evil to him that evH thinks.) This mo^to, with ita 
Incident, occasioned the order of the garter, by Edward. 

Amidst the excesses of the passions of this age, God visit- 
ed the earth with his judgments, by pestilence, as well as by 
the sword. A general plague prevailed throughout Asia, 
Africai and Europe, and swept off about one third of the 
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whole fomilf of man. Wars were euspencled; dissipation 
was chaoiced into gloom ; and (be whol9 earth became one 
gr<*at boapital of the sick, the dyiog, and the dead. Fiftjr 
thousand fell a sacrifice in the single eitj of London. 

Philip the VI. died, and left his throne to his sod, John 
III. 1350. Dttrtne this reign, a civil war raged ia France, 
headed by Charles, king of Navarre, surnamed the bad. 
This appellation was the more forcibly true, when contrasted 
with the good qualities of John. Charles sprang from Lewis 
X. by the mother's side, and laid claim to the crown of 
France. He made court to Edward III. ; excited Charles, 
the eldest son of John H. to favor his plans; and filled 
France with his intrigues. In the midst of these scenes, 
Charles repented of his folly, and did penance, by delivering 
the king of Navarre, and other n<Mes of bis party into the 
bands of bis father John, who delivered them up to execu- 
tion and Imprisoned the king of Navarre. 

In the midst of these scenes, the trace with Edward at Ca* 
lais was closed, and war was renewed. The prince of 
Wales, who had signalized himself at the battle of Cressy, 
took Uie fi6ld, and penetrated, like bis father, into the heart 
of France, at |he bead of only twelve thousand men. John 
assembled sixty thousand, took the field, and met the prince 
near Poictiers ; Edward, with his little army were immedi* 
ately surrounded, and all hope of escape cut off. 

John, at the head of bis superior army, was too Impatient 
to wait the regular fall of the prince, by a want of supplies ; 
but drew bis sword, and advanced to the conflict, determined 
to reduce him at a blow. Edward waa ready-^fae crisis was 
desperate, and the conflict terrible ; the English received the 
shock with firmness ; the French were charged in their torn, 
broken, routed, and fied ; th0 carnage was great, and John a 
prisoner. Edward received the captive king with great dig* 
nity and complacency, and gave God the praise. Sept 19, 

1366. 

Edward styled the black prince, (from the colour of bis 
armor,) concluded a truce of two years, conducted the cap- 
tive king to England, where he continued to discover the 
same greatness of soul, in his amiable, and dignified deport- 
ment to king John, and rendered his residence in England 
such as becaine a king. David, king of Scotland, was at 
this time the companion Of the king of France in captivity in 
England. 
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The affairs of Fimiee were bow beccwie desperate. 
Oharlet^ the daaphki prince, (so styled from the proyince of 
Dauphiny's being annexed to the crown, like the pclucipality 
of Wales in England,) assumed the reins of governm^t in the 
absence of his fether, and to provide supplies for thef^>port of 
the erown, had recourse to bis states' general, after the man* 
ner of Edvrard III. of England ; but not with the same suc- 
cess. They met him ; but with demands to redress their 
own grievanoes, and to deliver the king of Navarre, (Charles 
the bad.) 

Marcel, provost of Paris, espoused the cause of the assem- 
bly, put himself at the head of the populace of Paris, mur- 
dered all the great maresebals of France, in the presence of 
the daophin, threatened all the couK, and held the dauphin 
under their control ; Charles withdrew, and they levied open 
war. 

All France took the alarm, flew to arms, and assumed the 
government ; the days of the fifth century were renewed, and 
&e first volume o¥ the late Lewis XYI. was opened ; anar- 
ehy, rapine, desolation, and earnage, ravaged France. The 
War of peasants against the Nobles, or more extensively, the 
poor again|i the rich, filled France with every description of 
cruelty, Ml onha Mowed barbanty ; neither age nor sex were 
spared ;*tke castles jof the nobles were pillaged, sacked, and 
destroyed,' their proprietors hunted like wild beasts of the for- 
ests, and France filled with exeesses too shocking to relate. 

The tocsin of the late revolution, m«>ked then, the title 
page'of this first revolutionary volume : " Peace with the cot- 
tage, warwitli^the palace." Nine thousand of these uphal- 
iowed sons of rapine, burst into the city of Meaux, where 
the princess of the Dauphin, the duchess of Orleans, and 
more than three hundred otUer ladies of distinction had taken 
shelter. Chivalry, armed with the protecting sword of the 
Illustrious Count de Foix, the Captal de Buohe, with sixty 
other knights, flew to their relief, |ind by their desperate val- 
or drove off the boors, protected defeneeless innocence, and 
added one more illustrious example, that chivalry vras the 
protector of chastity and virtue. 

During these scenes j Charles, king of Navarre, made hie 
escape, set up his claim to the crown of Fraoce, and beca>ne 
the head of the banditti. The death of Marcel distrark d 
the mob of Paris, and they began to feel the pressure of dis- 
tress, and turned their attention to the daophin to restore 
tranquillitf. 
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With the change in the capital, ft heea;me general ; and or^ 
der was restored to France, as far as the situation of the na- 
tion under their distresses, could be capable of enjoying or- 
der ; a^j was at least prepared for the restoration of so de- 
sirable In event. The truce of the Black Prince was now 
ended, and he again entered France in the midst of that 
calm, which had just opened the eyes of the nation to a sense 
of those scenes of rapine and desolation which had filled all 
the kingdom with wretchedness. 

Recommenced his operations by ravaging and pillaging 
their country, and levying contributions upon their towns, un- 
til desolation itself, compelled him to conclude a peace, stip- 
ulate for the ransom of John 11. at three millioi^ crowns in 
gold, renounce all claims upon Normandy, and the other 
provinces, claimed, or owned by England, in exchange for 
the provinces of Poictou, Xaintonge, le Angenois, and six 
others ; together with Ouienne and Calais, which were to 
belong to the crown of England ; and France renounced all 
feudal claims of homage, &c. King John returned to France ; 
but when insurmountable obstacles obstructed the execution 
of this treaty, he broke through his opposing court, repaired 
to London to negotiate for the removal of diffieullles, took up 
his old lodgings, sickened and died, 1364. 


CHAP. XVIII. 

Pariicuiar remarka-^^affmrs of France and Spain-^Black 
Prince renews^tke war with France-— bcUUe of the champions 
— Germany and Haly. 

In the events of the last chapter, we have seen what could 
foe done by a king of England, like Edward III. who knew 
how to improve to advantage, the powers which bis crown 
derived from the union of the three estates in his govern- 
ment, and what force a well balanced liberty could give to 
the energies of his sword. We have Been an example of 
what John 11. king of France, or rather the dauphin, in his ab- 
sence, could not do. for the want of such a free government ; 
and what the licentioasness of despotism when transferred 
from the throne to the populace did do. Permit me to add, 
we have in our own times witnessed the second volunie of 
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f Ae same BceneB^ arising from the same source, and apon the 
^ same theatre of action. The choice is left open to the world. 
Charles V. succeeded to the throne of his father, at a peri- 
od, perhaps, of all others the most difficult : his resources 
were so. exhausted, that he held but the shadow of power; 
' the king of Navarre was yet in arms ; forty thousand English 
• ildventurers of the sword, had taken possession of the newly 
; acquired provinces, and threatened the peace of the kingdom. 
i In the midst of this pressing state of things, Peter the I. 

} succeeded to the throne of his father Alphonso XI. king of 
- Spain, and was acting over in Spain^ a tragedy, much like 
the late tragedy in France, in the reign of John II. Count 
Trastamara, brother of Peter, fled into France for safety and 
succor, and made application to the king. Charles embra- 
ced the favorable moment ; met his request, by a permission 
for count Henry to enlist these formidable knights of the 
sword, who bad formed themselves into bodies, styled com- 
! panics, or companions. These readily embraced the offers 
I of Henry, entered into his service under one Du Guesclin, 
I and assembled at Avignon : here they demanded of pope, 
I Innocent VI. (who resided In France during the long feuds 
'\ of Italy,) absolution from that bull he had thundered against 
I them, and their horrid barbarities ,* together, with a sum of 
\ two hundred thousand livres. Innocent hesitated : to pardon 
\ for money, was orthodox ; but to pardon, and pay money, 
i was an alarming innovation — ^Du Guesclin added ; '* My fel- 
. : lows, I believe, can make a shift to do without your absolu- 
tiop ; but this money is absolutely necessary." His holiness 
' levied this sum upon the people, and paid the demands of 
Du Guesclin, 

The bandit shrunk from the act, and exclaimed ; " It is 
not my purpose to oppress the innocent people : the pope 
and cardinals can spare me double the sum from their, own 
«- coffers ; I therefore insist, that this money be restored to ti|^. 
owners ; and if I hear that they are defrauded of it, I wilt^^V ^^jt 
turn over the Pyrenees, and oblige you to make them *i^l^fi^ 
tution." Innocent obeyed, and paid the money. vvf. 
The enterprise in Spain proved successful; Peter Was 
driven from bis throne, fled into France, and took refuge at 
the court of Edward the blaek prince, in Guieane. Edward 
espoused his cause, recalled the English troops under Du 
Guesclin, put himself at the head of thirty thousand men, 
4 entered SpaiUj met Henry with an army of one hundred 
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thonaaDd men upon the banks of the Ebro, near Najtra, an 
BetUm eommeneed, Ed Ward was Tictorious — twenty thoa- 
sand French add Spaniards strewed the field of the dead ; 
Du Guesdin was taken prisoner, and all Castile submitted to 
Edward, who restored Peter to his throne, and returned to 
Guietine. 

This successfal expedition ruined the prince. Peter re- 
fused to pay according to stipulation : the debts of Edward 
cramped his affairs, and constrained him to levy upon his 
subjects ; they complained to the king of Prance ; he cited 
Edward to appear at Puris, and justi^ his conduct towards 
hijf vassals. Edward obeyed, not the summons of Charles,^ 
but of his own resentment; put himself at the head of his 
army, and took the field ; war commenced, and raged ; Ed- 
ward's health declined, and his affairs declined, until he fell a 
sacrifice to his disease, and with hi^ death the possessions of 
England soon returned back to the crown of France, except- 
ing Bordeaui|[, Bayonne, and CRiais. 

At this time, the gallantries 6f Edward III. had weakened 
his government, and rendt^red it necessary to confer the 
crown upon bis son, the duke of Lancaster. He survived 
his son one year, and died in the sixfyfiflh year of his age, 
1377. His name will ever 11 vck 

During these struggles in France and Spain, and the long, 
and prosperous reign of Edward Iff. in England, a furious 
civil war rased in GernCiany, to supply the succession, aft or 
the interrwanum, whic|i followed the death of Henry VI J. 
Frederic, duke of Bivaria^and Lewis, duke of Austria, were 
the competitors ill this controversy. In the midst of this 
war, two champions agreed to select fifteen from each piirty, 
and decide the claims of the competitors by combat. The 
champions met accordingly near Muldorf, the conflict was in 
the presence of both armies, and the rencounter so desperate, 
that every man fell, not one was spared. Both armies rush" 
ed to the tiombat ; the conflict was terrible ; Frederic was 
routed, and retired from the field : he soon recovered the blow, 
and entered Bavaria to take vengeance on his rival ; Lewis 
appeared with a powerful army, a battle was fought near Ve- 
chivis ; Frederic was taken prisoner, his army dispersed, and 
Lewis bore away the palm, and w^re the imperisl erown. 

During these strugjrles in G'^rmany, Austria had made one 
great effort to humble lh<^ Swiss; but the famhus battle of 
Morgart defeated the Austrians, and established the liberties 
ofSwitKeriand. 
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Lewia V. maintained a controTersy with pope Jobn XXI f. 
an^ marched into Italy, deposed John, and created Nicholas 
V. Upon his return into Germany, John was restored, Nich- 
olas deposed, carried to Avignon with a rope shoot his neck, 
constrained (o do penance for his temerity, thrown into pris- 
on, and died, 1330. 

During this controversy, John died, and Benedict XII. was 
raised to the chair ; he renewed or confirmed the bulls of 
John. This, together with a war with the duke of Austria in 
support of his son, the margrave of Brandenburg, found em- 
ployment fbr this year. In the memorable year 1338, the 
princes of the empire, civil and ecclesiastical, assembled at 
Frankfort, with a determination to put a final close to the in- 
fluence of the popes in the councils of Germany) and stop 
the effuMon of blood in these civil wars. 

They established irrevocably the following constitution : 
^ That the plurality of suffrages of the electoral college, con- 
fers the ^npire, without the consent Of the holy see ; that the 
•pope has no superiority over the emperor of Germany, nor 
any right to approve or reject his election ; and that to main- 
iain tfa^ contrary is high treason." They also declared the 
elector Palatine of the Rhine, to be vested with the govern- 
nient during an interregnum. 

Boring this time, Benedict XII. died, and was succeeded 
by Cteniient YI, a native of France, where he then resided* 
dl^ment confirmed alt the bulls of Benedict and John against 
Lewis the V. ; but without effect. He then came out with 
what he considered as his great bull of terror, which was to 
,ipal^ the power of Lewis, and this was the style : " May the 
wrath of God, of St. Peter and St. Paul crush him in this 
world tmd the next : may the earth open and swallow him 
np alive ; may his mercy perish, and aj) the elements be his 
enemies ; may his children fall into the hands of his adversa- 
ries,^even in the sight of their father." 

Clement issued a new bull of election ; it failed in part, 
but was the means of electing Charles IV. margrave of Mo- 
ravia, king of the Romans, 1347. 

During these struggles with the pafikcy, Nicholas Rienzi, a 
private citizen of Rome, by his address, was proclaimed tri-* 
bune by the people, took possession of the eapitol, Jtnd de- 
clared 4ili Italy free: he, like the Gracchi of old, fell a sacri- 
ifice to his temerl^, and was murdered by the patricians. 

Charles lY. on bis return to Germany, called a new diet al 
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Nuremberg, to fisitbe imperial electloiis more definitely, thaa 
WHS *. xpressecl by the diet of Frankfort. This diet framed, 
and published the famous golden bull, which has quieted the 
elections of the empire to this day. The style of this bull, 
and the manner in which it was put into operation at the cor- 
onation of Charles IV. are worthy of notice; but such par- 
ticulars exceed the limits of this work. Charles left the ita* 
perial crown to bis son Winceslaus, 1378. 


CHAP. XIX. 

Affairs of England under Richard 11. and Henry IV.— Scotland 
— Gennany, and the States of Italy — council qfComtance, 

We have noticed the successive steps in the government 
of England to recover her liberties, and the good effects thej 
have produced; let us now notice the distinction between, 
liberty, and licentiousness, mark the contrast, and revere that 
true system of government which Is able to maintain and pro* 
tect the pure principles of liberty, by the true .principles of 
justice, equity, and sound policy 

When Richard the II. of England, succeeded to the throne 
of Edward HI. his minority was supported bf the weight of 
character and influence of his three uncles, the djukes of Lan- 
caster, York, and Gloucester and the tranquillity of . the 
throne was secured. 

The continental wars of Edward, had exhausted hisfundsi 
and entailed upon Richard, not only poverty, but the neces- 
sity of devising an expedient to r(f)lenisb his treasury. This 
might have been effected by a resort to his parliament, after 
the manner of Edward, but this was overlooked ; and he had 
recourse to a direct tax of three grouts upon the bead of each 
person, male and female, over sixteen years of age, called 
the poll tax. This threw the nation into a fern|ent, raised 
the clamour of inequality and injustice, set men to weigh 
each other In the balance of equality, then of liberty, and led 
the vassal to say, that if his head was taxed as much as his 
lord's, he was as good as his lord. The passions of the na- 
tion were roused ; and a single incident^ between a tax gath- 
erer and a young woman, kindled the fire into a flame ; and 
the nation, as one great mob, flew to arms. 
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e hundred thonsaDd men mvested London, under Wat 

their leader, and demanded a conference with the king, 

had taken refuge in the tower. A conference was at- 

pted, but the riotous multitude rendered this impractica- 

; and they broke into London, gave it up to pillage, and 

^afdered all the gentlemen they could find. 

The king again attempted a conference, which was effect-^ 
^ ; and they demanded abolition of slavery, free market 
owns,^ and a fixed rent on lands, instead of services by ville- 1 
nage. Those demands would have been instantly granted, I 
but Wat Tyler became so insolent with his sword to the lord I 
mayor, that he struck him to the ground, where he was slain. | 
Great tumults arose, and the mob were about to take instant f 
^vengeance upon the lord mayor, the king and aH his atten*- | 
dants. Richard, then sixteen years of age, stepped out in \ 
presence of the mob, and exclaimed, ^' I am your king, and ^ 
Wil^ become your leader; follow me into the field, and you 
shall have whatever you want." The mob was hushed, fol- 
lowed the king, he granted their demands, (as above,) dis- i 
missed them peaceably, and they repaired to their homes. / 

Thus we see, how critical is the state of a nation, when ^ 
balancing between despotism and liberty, how much the 
good of a government depends upon the wisdom of the 
prince, and how feudal vassalage was abolished in England. 

Richard IL was the sport of faction during his weak reign^ 
fell into the hands of the duke of Lancaster, who was making 
ambitious attempts upon the crown, was exposed to the insult 
and scorn of the nation, died, and Lancaster succeeded to the 
throne under the title of Henry IV. 1399. Henry, like all 
other usurpers, laid the foundation of his throne in blood, and 
paved the way for a religious persecution in England. 

Wickiiff, the first English reformer, who was educated at 
Oxford, and from his character and learning, had been thought * 
worthy the society of Edward, when duke of Lancaster, now 
began to figure in England, 1400. 

The pure principles of liberty, which Wicklifi* drew from 
the gospel, were deemed by Henry, incompatible with the 
dignity of his crown; he cherished a bitterness which the cler- 
gy harboured against Wickiiff, and caused a law to be passed, 
which consigned to the flames, all relapsed heretics. This, 
as was intended, opened the way for the persecutions of the 
faggot ; and William Sauture^ a clergyman of London, fell 
the first victim. 
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TheB« wbUrary measurea, soon inVolyed Haniry in 
Ad infiurrectioD broke out in Wales, which gave him mock 
trouble; another in Scotland, under Harry Percy, styled Hot- 
spur : this war baffled the effortg of Henry through one Gam- 
imi^n, and be returned to England. The next season he en- 
tered Scotland with about tweWe thousand men ; the two ar- 
mies were equal — ^they m^t near Sbrewsbory : here eom- 
menced one of the most desperate and bloody actions, for 
the number of combatants, we have witnessed. Henry» and 
his son, prince of Wales, were engaged with desperate val- 
our ; Percy, lord Douglas, and other Scottish chiefs, met the 
conflict with equal bravery. Hotspur fell, Edward prevailed, 
the carnage was terrible, more than two thousand gentlemen 
fell in the conflict, the rebellion was quelled, and peace was 
restored without further sacrifice, 1403. . 

The battle of Glendour quelled the rebellion In Wales, and 
Henry was left to the quiet enjoyment of his crown, 1409* 
This continued four years, when he fell a sacri^e to distress 
sing fits, and died in the forty sixth year of his age, 1413* 

Winceslaus, whom we left upon the throne of Germany, waa 
soon embroiled in a quarrel between popes Urban YL and 
Clement HI. who were contesting their ciaima to the chairi 
with all the violence and bitterness of Italian wars. The em* 
peror assembled a diet at Nuremberg, who resolved to protect 
¥rban. The plague which raged in Bohemia, led the empe- 
ror to repair to Aix-la-ChapeUe, where he remained binied 
in debauchery, while the war of the popes raged in Italy* 

This war was heightened by the broils of Joan, ex-qneea of 
Naples, (noticed before in the distresses of that Island,) wha 
fell a sacrifice to the rage of the parties, and left her claims tQ 
the crown of Sicily in a labyrinth of controversy, 13d3. 

Urban triumphed over Clement, took Rome, and Clem- 
ent retired to France. Urban next seised upon the crown of 
Naples, aud usurped the throne. 

At this time, Margaret, queen of Denmark, seised on the 
kiuKdom of Sweden, to relieve the Swedes from the tyranny 
of king Albert; annexed Sweden to Denmark, and acquired 
the appellation of the Semiramis of the north, 1388. During 
these struggles, Germany fell into disorder under the reign of 
the corrupt Wioceslaus, who remained at Ais-la- Chape lle^ 
where he caused iiis cook to be roasted, because he did not 
please him, and was deposed by the diet of Laenstein, and 
Frederic, duke of Brunswick, raised to the throne. Fredeiic. 
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vras raHrdered, and Robert^ count Palatine of the Rhine, was 
elected emperor, 1399. - ^ 

Robert attempted to quiet the wars of Italy by force ; but 
the campaign was ansaccessful, and the duke of Milan acquir- 
ed threat power in Italy. At this time John Huss appeared 
in Bohemia, embraced the principles of WickhfT, alarmed the 
pope, and kindled a fire in the church. Gre^jrory Xil ex- 
comraumeated Huss, be appealed to the Holy Trinity, and 
claimed the privilege of making his defence before the uni- 
versity of Prague. The church was now thrown into the 
greatest confusion. 

, Two popes were at once in power. Gregory XII. assem- 
bled a council at Aquilea, and invited several prince^: Bene- 
dietX^llI. held a council in Catalonia : the cardinals convok- 
ed a third at Pisa, and the emperor assembled a diet at Frank- 
fort for the same purpose, and all was division and discord. 

. To lay the storm, the cardinals deposed both the popes, 
and raised Alexander Y. to the chair ; this added fuel to the 
fire, and the schism raged afresh. Robert, the emperor, died 
during this struggle, and Sigismund was raised to the impe- 
rial throne, 1411. 

Sigismund convoked a general council at Constance, un- 
der the sanction of John XXI II. who bad succeeded pope 
Alexander V. This was the most numerous, splendid, cor- 
rupt, debauched council^ ever known in Europe. 

• The first resolve of the fathers was, that the. three popes 
should all resign the chair ; John, who presided, at once com- 
pitted with this, (provided that the others should consent,) 
amidst the acclamations of joy in the conncil; but this was of 
short duration, pope John repented, left the council, declared 
it dissolved by his absence, and fled in disguise, 1415, 


CHAP. XX. 

r 

AffaxTB of Q^rnumy — of England — of France, 

God, In his all^ise providence, sulf<^red the papal church to 
19a ke a full display of their iniquities in the corruptions 
Wiiich produced the famous council of Constance, to open 
the way for the great events he was about to unfold for the 
good of his church. The' council, after the departure of 

14* 
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pope JdHi, proeeed^ to detemtoe that do oiket pope diould 
be choBen witbout the consent of the cottDcil, and to eicclud^ 
John, Gregory, and Benediet f^m the chair. 

JohD and Gregory yielded, and resigned ; bat Benedi^ 
stood out, and the emperor Sigisniund mada a speoial jout^ 
ney Into Spain, attended by twelve deputies from the coun-^ 
ell, to obtain the ihfloenee of Ferdinand, king of AjrragOB, to 
persuade Benediet to fedtgn: the pope took refi^ in the 
castle of Paniscola, a^d defeated the embassy. 

Ferdtnaod agreed ittIA tba emperor, by his deputies^ iSn^ 
the cooncil should cite Benediet to appear at Constance, and 
upon his refusal, proeeed to ehoose anoUier pope. Durklg 
the absence of the emperor^ the eouncil proceeded to tiy J«^ 
rome of Prague, an associate with John Huss in prinelples, 
condemned^ and burnt him at the stek«. He suffered «Htfi 
great firmness ! 

Upon the return of the emperor, Benediet was deposed, 
Martin V. elected, and crowned witti great pomp; Tbe em- 
peror, and tbe elector of Brandenburg, led a most magnifi* 
cent white horse, on Which sat ibe pope, Martin V.; kings, 
princes, with their ambassadors, and the fatben of the eouii* 
ciJ, graced the procesirion to the cathedral, where the triple 
crown was placed upoil tbe bead of bis holiness ; attd the 
same solemnity honored his return. 

The Hussites gave loOse to their enthusia^to against the 
opposition of the cbnreh, wbieb bad enehided them from 
their communion: ttiey raised a mob, entered tbe town- * 
bouse, and murdered all the magistrates who had opposed 
tbem. In the midst of these riots, Wbiceslaus died, and was 
succeeded in Bohemia, by Siglsmund the emperor. This 
religious war raged with great fury In Bohemia to the year 
1436, when Sigismund fayed the storm by a general amnes- 
ty, granted them the privileges of the sacrament, and they 
returned to their duty in triumph. 

Sigismund led these subje^s against the Turks In the year 
1347, where be died, and left tbe crown of Bohemia and 
Hungary to Albert, dukeof Ausbria, hissod^in-iaw: this estab- 
lished the house of Austria upon the imperial throne, 1438« 
This union formed a most important epoch in tbe history of ' 
Europe. * 

During these feuds in Germany and Italy, Oharles VI. had 
taken possession of bis throne of France, when he soon feH 
into a state of frenzy, which attended bim oooasiefially, ftfid 
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disiraeted hiBi^gH. - Nothing wor&y of nofiee appeared in 
France ; the kiagdooi was g^ven up to anarchy, iicentions- 
ness, and dissipation) and the court took the lead. The court 
of Henry IV. of Enclandi kept pace with the court of France, 
iwlil he died, and left the crown to his son, Henry Y. 1413. 

The disciples of Wick (iff had now become fiamerousio 
Sngland, under the denomination of LollardB,and were sup- 
ported by Mr John Oldcastl^, and lord Col^m, noblemen of 
distinction. The archbishop of Canterbury, afairmed for the 
safely of the ehlirch, obtained the king's permission to sup- 
presethe sect of the Lolli^d»,by an attack upon lord Oobhami. 
Henry complied ; the attack eomikieoced> and the persecu- 
tioh raged until Cobham was executed, and the Lollards sup- 
pressed. Henry Uien resolrod to take adTOntage of the dis- 
tracted state of France, asseudiiled an army of Uurty-slx thou- 
sand men« and landed at Harfleur in France, ^missed his 
ti^ansports, and tnisted to the valor of his sword. 

Henry was met by a powerful French army of forty thou- 
sand teen, which checked hk progress attd compelled him to 
retire towards Calais. In Ibis retreat, he had occasion to pass 
the rlTer Sommfe, under circunie(aoc^s very similar to the 
passage of Edward HL The French here, took post in his 
roar, upon the plains of Apncourt, and checked his move- 
ments: a battle was the only alternatire. Henry saw bU 
army reduced to half their numbers, by faHgues, skirmishingi 
sickness and hunger, now in the presence of a French army 
of four times their number^ headed by tiie dauphin, and the 
best blood of the nation, foil fed, and In high spirits. Henry 
consoled himself with the battle of Cressy and Poictiers, (so 
famous in Ei^sh history,) took the same wise measures in 
posting his army, and awaited the attack. The French, im- 
patient for the victory, advanced to the attack with their osual 
impetuosity ; the English receivied ^e shock with firamess, 
and charged the French in thenr turn ; their ranks were brok- 
en, thrown into disorder, and put to Sight. Henry rushed 
out of his camp at the head of his guards, and took vengeance 
on the fugitives, with their battle-axes : a terrible slaughter 
ensued ; the plain of Agincourt was covered with the wound- 
ed, the dead, and tiie dying. The tons was very inconsider- 
able to Henry, but ruinous to France. Henry returned 
to England to recruit hrs army, and France was torn and dis- 
tracted with civil war. 

The Dute of Sm^gundy attempted to ame 00 the crown^ 
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and through the extreme corrupfioii of the French courts ac» 
taalif engaged the queen mother, whilst regent to her soni 
the dauphin, to favor his plans and promote his interest. 
Charles VI. at this time in a state of frenzy, was secured, the 
duke of Bur^rundj entered France with a powerful army, an* 
insurrection by his party, seized the daupbinj and commence 
ed a general butchery of his party and friends, burst open 
the prisons, and dragged forth to indiscriminate' slaughter, all 
the noblemen they could find. 

In the midst of these s«enes, Henry returned, and the pope's 
legate, at a conference, atteitipted to persuade him to wiUi- 
draw,' and leave the French to thdr fate, or conclude a peace. 
Henry urged his claims to the crown, and plead the good he 
was about to do, in giving law to .this distracted nation. , 

At Ms time the duke of Burgundy was slain, and the queen 
settled a treaty with the new duke — agreed that JElenry V. 
should marry the prineess Catharine, possess the throne of 
France as' heir apparent, and take the government as regent,- 
during the life of the king, Charles VI. and support the c^owo ' 
by his arms. 

Henry married Catharine the next day^established" 
Charles, his father, at Paris, settled the affairs of the king- 
dom, lived to see aq heir to the throne of France by bis 
queen, sickened at Faris,^ sent for his principal confidants In 
England, arranged his affairs, and died, leaving the regency 
of France to his bnlther, the dufte of Bedford, 1 42S. Charles 

VI. the old king died soon, and the dauphin took the throne 
as Charles Vll. and was crowned at Poictiers. 

Catharine, the widow of Henry V. married Sir Owen Tu- 
dor, a gentleman descended from the ancient princes of Wales, 
and bore htm two sons, (who became the earls of Richmond 
and Pembroke :) they will claim our notice in their place. 

The duke of Bedford exerted himself to support the French 
crown fbr the infant heir, ^ Henry VI. and the dauphin, 
Charles VII. made all possible efforts to recover his claims. 
Here the parties were at issue. James I. was at this time in 
prison in England, and the Soots shewed their resentment by « 
supporting with their arms the cause of the dauphin, Cbariea 

VII. To obviate this, the English, agreeable to the advice 
of the regent, the duke of Bedford, entered into alliance with 
James, and set him at liberty ; but he was soon murdered by 
his kinsman, the earl of Athol, 1437. 

The duke regent overran France, and gained the battle of 
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VernoeU, which appeared to be roiooos to the caose of 
Charles VII. bat by a wonderful traio of events, proved roio- 
oos to the caose of the regent, and oeeasloned the loss of all 
the English possessions upon the continent. The city of 
Orleans bad now become the key of the contending parties, . 
and covered th^ir divided provinces. Charles held posses* 
sion, and the dake regent resolved to dispossess him; M 
Europe considered the fate of the kingdom to depend on the 
siege of Orleans ; the contending parties exerted all their 
valor and prowess upon both sides ; Charles V II. began to 
despair, and actuallj made arrangements to withdraw into 
Langnedoc and Dauphiny, for the se^rity of his army. 

The kind remonstrance of his queen and other favorites at 
court, diverted Charles from his purpose, and he resolved 
to defend the city . At this critical moment, a very singular 
adventure struck the attention of Europe : Joan De Arc, a 
country girl of the village of Domrimi, on the borders of Lor^ 
rain, lirom a low and obscure station, was raised up as the 
deliverer of the city of Orleans. 

Joan announced that by immediate communications from 
haaven, she had received a special commissioa.to gO, and re< 
lieve the city. She went to the governor of the city of VaU" 
cbuleurs, and obtained his permission to repair to the court 
of Charles Vll. ; repaired to his court at Cbinon, where she 
was favorably received, offered to execute the commission 
of heaven, and deliver the city ; and demanded a particular 
sword in the church of St. Catharine Fierbois. 

After serious and mature deliberation, her request was 
granted, and the sword delivered. Joan, armed cap-a-pie, and 
mounted -tm horseback, took her departure at the head of a 
numerous retinue, and entered the city of Orleans, arrayed in 
her aro9or, under the display of her coosecrated standard, and 
amidst the acclamations of the garrison and citizenti. 

The scene was opened : Joan had promised to raise the 

' siege of Orleans, and cause Charles to be crowned at Rheims : 

. the one was invested, but the other lay in a remote part of 

the kingdom, isuarded by detachments of English troops, ia 

all the passes that led to it 

A general anxiety began to shew itself in the Eoglisb army, 
and heaviness had seized their spirits. Joan joined count 
Dunois the commander of Orleans^ and by several desperate 
and successful sallies, drove the English from their intrench- 
^lents^ and actually obliged them to raise the siege. 
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She then pressed Charles to accompany her immediateljr 
to Rheims, which he did, at the head of 12,000 men. Their 
march was rapid and easj; Rheims opened her gates, and 
Joan and Charles entered in triumph. Charles YII. was 
crowned, and anointed with that holy oil which the pigeon 
was said to have brought from heaven to Clovis ; and ail 
France was ready to submit to his authority. 

This simple story needs no comment — we will pursue the 
facts in their consequences. 

To counterbalance this, the duke regent sent for the young 
king from England, Henry VI. and had him crowned, and 
conducted all his movements with the caution of a Fabius, 
to elude the attack of Charles. 

Joan, at the coronation of Charles at Rheims, declared her 
commission closed, and demaiu)^ pemu)^ion to retire, but 
was oveiipersuaded to attempt the defence of the town of 
Compeign, then beseiged by the duke. Here she attempt- 
ed the same sallies as at Orleans, was taken prisoner, condemn- 
ed by an ecclesiastical court as a witch and a sorceress, and 
committed to the flames. 

Thus perished the heroine of Orlefins, who deserved a bet- 
ter filte, 1431. The duke regent died soon after — factions 
eprang up in England, when Henry took the throne ; Charles 
recovered all the English possessions in France, except 
Calais; the storm of war hushed into a calm, whilst the af- 
fahps of England took up the attention of Henry, arid the par- 
ties withdrew from the contest without even a trtice, 1453* 
France continued to recover her order, and England contin- 
ued to decline. 

We left Albert Duke of Austria upon the imperial throne, 
where he attempted an expedition against the Turks, but fell 
a prey to a dysentery 1439, and was succeeded by his broth- 
er Frederic III. duke of Austria, and Albert's infant son La- 
dislaus inherited Hungary and Bohemia, under the guardian- 
ship of Frederic HI. A gtand council was now assembled 
at Brasil by order of the council of Constance, *^ to reform 
the church universal, both in its head and members.'' This 
council had raised to the chair Felix V. in opposition to £u- 
genius. IV. who opposed the meeting of this council. 

Frederic III. repaired to his council, after having enjoyed 
an interview with their pope Felix, who he endeavored to per- 
Buafte to resign the chair to Eu^enius and restore peace to 
the church ; Felix resigned, Eugenius died, and Nicholas V. 
was raised to the chair, and the schism was healed. 
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The healing of this religious faction made Frederic very- 
popular, and opened a new scene. Th^ factibns of Germa- 
ny bad for a long time left the states of Italy a prey to their 
intrigues and civil wars, and the emperor now entered upon 
a tour of Ilaly, to heal the contentions^ to meet Eleonora, 
sister to the king of Portugal, to whom he was en|[;aged in 
marriage, and to receive the Roman crown. 

All the cities of Italy vied with each other in testifying 
their respect for ihe emperor ; ambassadors and deputations 
from all the principal cities, met him at the foot of the Alps, 
courted his attention, and graced his train.^ 

Yeniee, Milan, Florence, and BoU^na, received the empe- 
ror with great magnificence, and Sienna will^essed the first 
interview with the princess Eleonora, where he gave audi- 
ence to the legates of the pope.^ The emperor had now tak- 
en the first step to enter Rome, he next approached the city 
by the way •f Viterbo, (where he was insulted by the popu- 
lace and his life endangered) and pitched his tent under the 
walls of Rome, according to custom, and passed the night. 
The next morning Frederic entered Rome attended by the 
iwhoie college of cardinals, amidst the acclamations of the 
people, and was crowned king of Lomhardy ; on the third 
day his marriage with the princess-Eleonora was consumma- 
ted, the concordat of the German Empire ratified with the 
pope, and the emperor returned to Germany, 1452. 

At this time the Turks entered Constantinople in triumph, 
overthrew the last vestige of the Roman Empire, and put (|n 
end to the legs of iron in the great image of Nebuchadnezzar. 

Thus far we have trisiced the progress of man through all 
the mazes of jrevolution, in the rise and fiill of the four great 

• Here Frederic complied with the usji^ges of Emperors tiefore^ he 
eiitered Rome, and took the following oath : •* I Frederic king of the 
Bomans, promise and swear by the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, by 
tlie wood of the vivifying cross, and by these relics of saints, that if by 
the permission of the Lord I shall come tolflome, I will exalt the holy 
Roman church and his holiness who presides over it, to the utmost in 
my power. . Neither shall he lose life, limb, or honor by my council, 
consent, or exhortation. Nor will I, in the city of Rome, make any 
law or decree touching tliose things that belong to bis holiness, or the 
Romans, without the advice of our most holy Lord Nicholas. What- 
ever part of St. Peter's patrimony shall fall into our hands, we will re- 
store it to bis holiness ; and he to whom' we shall commit the adminis- 
tration of our kingdom of Italy, shall swear to assist his holiness in de- 
fending St. Peter's patrimony to the utmost of bis power. 80 help mo 
^od and his holy evangelists.'* 
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empirea of the earth, di8tinf;ofBbed afeo by the four beaats ia 
the vtttoo of the prophet Daniel, chapter vii. verse 1 to 8 in- 
elmivfe; of whom it iras aaidi '' arise/devour much flesh.** 
We have also traced the revolatioos which haTe distressed 
the world ander the reign of that little horn, which grew out 
of the horns of the Iburth beast, and the plains of ancient 
Greece, formerly- so renowned in the Persian and Roman 
wars, have now become ttie theatre of ehristiaii and mahoni- 
etaa conflict. 




CHAP. XXI. 

ReeapihdfUhn^^vU wars in England--^ Trances-war in 

Flanders. 

The fleet of the Romati empire are now distinctly formed, 
as In the great Image of Nebuchadnezsar, where the iron is 
mixed with' the clay. The beast and the false prophet are 
now flrmly seated in the two great capitals, and exercise nni- 
Tersal sovereignty. The kingdoms of the west under the do- 
minion of the little horn, will continue to claim our attention. 

We have noticed the struggles in Prance, during the minor- 
ity of Henry Vh under the regency of his nncle, the dnke of 
Bedford, and Jthe rnin of the affairs of England which follow- 
ed the death of the duke regent : the character and reign of 
Henry VI. in England, now c1ain> our attention. 

The weak reign of Henry, opened the way for Richard, 
fluke of York, to %et op his claim to the crown, which he 
had derived from his o^ther, Philippa, only <laugbter of the 
dttke of Clarence, second son of Edward III ; and clmnieil 
precedence of the title«of fhe duke of Lancaster, who was 
third son of Edward. ^ 

The duke of York had high claims, was valiant, vetj rich, 
alUed by marriage to the best blood of the nation, and gene- 
rally beloved. 

The queen mother, assisted by the earl of Suffolk, stilf con- 
tinued the regency in England, where they were not only un* 
popular, but accused as the secret cause of all the losses in 
Prance ; and as Mafgaret was a French woman, they were 
even accused of trd^cbery ; and the murder of the duke of 
Gloucester, which' was also hnputed to them, confirmed aft 
Buspicionsy and rendered them odioua to the nation. 
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The dflke of York knew how to aTatl himself of this state 
ef thiiigs ; proceeded to accuse Suffolk in partiaoieiit, had 
kim baoiiffbed for tiFe years, and caased him to he mordered 
0n his passage to Fraoce* 

The duke of Somerset succeeded ia the admiDistration, 
and Id the esteem of the queen ; this transferred the public 
odium to him ; and the parliameet approached the throne 
with a petition that the duke of Somerset mii^ht be excluded 
from the councils of the nation. Somerset was arrestedt 
sent to the toWeT, and the duke of York appointed lieutenant 
of the kingdom, with all the ppwers of recent. 

Henry VL recovering from the depressed state of his health 
imd spirits, attempted to check the overbearing power of 
Richard, by force. The duke was prepared, and a battle 
was fought ; Richard was victorious, the king was taken, his 
army dispersed, and a general accommodation took place be- 
tween the parties, which was sealed in the public view, by a 
mutual procession and te deum, in the eatbedml of St. Paul, 
1468. 

The trifling incident of a quarrel between iwo servants of 
thf contending parties, attain threw the oaticHi into a civil 
war, and caused the battle of Blow-heath, where again Rich- 
ard was successful* This increased the violence of the par- 
ties, and the jealousy of the nation towards Richard-; and the 
treachery of one of his principal generals, who deserted to the 
king, obliged Richard to flee to Ireland, and abandon his cause. 

In this critical state of affairs, the earl of WarwJck appear- 
ed in Kent, assembled an army by the influence of bis popu- 
«lar talents, marched to London, from thence amidst the tri- 
umph of popular applause, be advanced to meet the king.-^ 
Th^ two armies met at Northamploa, an action was fought, 
Warwick was victorious, the king waa taken, and carried t|i 
triumph to London. >^ 

Richard returned to England, approached parliament with 
great dignity, modesty and firmness, plead his title to the 
crown, and retired. The house of peers, with the advice of 
the commons, ratified the claims of Richard, made him rer 
gent during the life o( Henry, and upon his death, secured 
the throne, as the true and lawful heir ^ > 

Margaret the queen had fled during these ^trg^les^ into 
Scotland, where she raised a powerful trmy of t^<^ thou- 
aand meo« and entered England to dispute the pfi^e;- ^ 

Richard advanced to meet the queen; a4iatiftr Was fooght 
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near Wakefield, Richard was slain, and hie second soo, earl of 
Rutland, taken and murdered ; the earl of Salisbury shared 
the same fate, and opened the way for a war of ex tirmi nation. 

Margaret marched towards London ; the earl of Warwick 
met her at St. Albans, a battle ensued, Warwick, was beaten, 
and fled to London, and Margaret recovered her captive king.. 

This victory was checked by the approach of young Ed- 
ward, (then twenty years of age,) son of the late duke of York, 
with a strong force, elated with their late successes. The 
queen retired to avoid an action ; Edward enteredJLondon in 
triumph, set up his claim to the crown in right of his father, 
was owned and received by the acclamations of the people, 
confirmed by the house of lords, and crowned king, as Ed* 
ward IV. 

Here opened the exterminating scene of carnage and de- 
struction in the civil war of the houses of York and Lancas- 
ter, (or war of the white and red rose.) The two armies 
were now augmented to about forty thousand men : they 
met near Towton, an^ action conimencedi both parties drew 
the Word and rushed to close combat, the conflict was ob- 
stinate, the carnage was great, the Lancastrians fled, Edward 
pursued, no^ quarter was the order of the day^ and the butch- 
ery was awful : thirty-six thousand fell on the field, and ia 
the flight. The action was decisive, and Margaret and Henry 
fled to Scotland for safety and succor. 

The divided state of Scotland, under the reign of James 
HL (who had succeeded James H.) was in no situation to 
beat her own faction ; yet she ventured to profler assistance 
to Margaret, upon the condition she should deliver up the 
conquered fortress of Berwick, and contract her son in mar- 
riage with a sister of James HI. This being settled, Marga- 
ret assembled an army of English, Scots, and French, and 
advanced into England, 1464. 

Lord Monte^nte met her at Hexham, attacked, routed, 
and destroyed her army, either in the field or on the scaffold. 
Margaret and her son fled into a deep forest, where she was 
robbed by one set of banditti, and protected, with her son, by 
another, until she found her way into France. Henry was 
disco veried after one whole year's conceal lAent, carried to 
London and committed to the toWer ; an$l the tranquillity of 
the nation was restored. 

Edward sent the earl of Warwick into France, to negotiate 
a treaty of marriage with the sister of the queen of France, 
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^nd in his absence was smitten with the charms of lady Eli- 
zabeth Gray, (whose husband fell in the battle ot St. Albaus, 
and whose estate had been confiscated by Richard ;) he offer- 
ed her his hand, and the half of his crown ; was accepted, 
and the marriage consummated without the privity of War* 
wicK, This raised his irreconcilable revenge : he returned 
to England, put himself at tbB head of the Lancastrians, and 
took the field. Edward, deserted by his friends/ felt himself 
unsafe at the head of his army, and fled into H<»lland ; and 
Henry YI. was once more restored to the throne, and the 
parliament declared Edward IV. an usurper, 1470. 

The factions in England opened the way for Edward to re- 
turn the next year. He entered Looddn in triumph, after 
having routed the army of Warwick, and seen him and hia 
brother the marquis of Montague, both dead before him, and 
his army given up to the exterminating cry of no quarter. 

Margaret, with her young son, eighteen years of age, lan- 
ded from France, on the^tal day, and took shelter in the ab- 
iiey of Beaulieu, where sne assembled an army by the assis- 
tance of her friends, took the field,^and met Edward at Tewks- 
bury. Atf ''action ensued ; Margaret was routed, her army 
cut to pieces and destroyed, she and her son taken prisoners, 
her son murdered, Margaret thrown into the tower, and Ed- 
ward again restored to the throne. 

Having exterminated all bis rivals, Edward assembled an 
army to divert and unite the nation ; embarked for France, 
and alarmed Lewis XI. into an honourable treaty and return- 
ed to England with seventy-five thousand crowns, and a stip- 
ulation for fifty thousand more annually for life, with fifty 
thousand more for the ransom of Queen Margaret, who retir- 
ed to France, and lived and died in peace. 

Factions were generally laid now in England, and Edward, 
after causing the restless spirit of the duke of Clarence to be 
appeased in a butt of malmsey wine, enjoyed a tranquil' 
throne, and died in the forty-second year of bis age, 1483. 

Edtvard V . then thirteen years of age, succeeded his father, 
under the regency of his uncle Richard, duke qf Gloucester, 
who was chosen protector, and fixed bis eye upon the crown. 

Between Richard aHti the throne stood the sons of Ed- 
ward IV. and two of the duke of Clarence, with their powerful 
friends. The latter were dispatched in bloody succeasion, 
whilst the young princes were snug in the tower; Richard 
swam in blood to the throne through the acclamations of the 
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mob, sealed hb power by the murder of the prineeft id tke 
tower, and reiened the scourip^e and terror of the nation. 

Catherine of France, relict of Henry V. had married sir 
Owen Tudor (as was noticed) and left Henry earl of Rich* 
nond, who was desceaded from John duke of Lancaster,. soo 
of Edward III. by the side of the mother, and the only branch 
of the contending family of Laiicaster ; the enemies of Rich- 
ard entered into secret negotiations to restore, the throne to 
ihe true line, through Henry, under the management of the 
dnke of Buckingham. 

Richard, in order to defeat these plans, proposed to marry 
the princess Elizabeth, dangbter of Edward IV. and sister of 
the murdered princes, and actually obtained the coasent of 
the queen mother ; when Henry landed from Prance with six 
thousand men, and erected his standard in Wales. The 
Welch rallied round the standard of a descendant of their an- 
cient kings, and at their head- Henry advanced into Eoeland. 
Richard was prepared ; the two ^knies met at Bosworth, a 
battle was fought, the conflict wa^bstinate, Henry was tri* 
nmphant, Richard fell, and the justice of the sword took rett^ 
geanee on this monster of cruelty, tyranny, and blood. 

Henry was at onee crowned king by bis army (with the 
erown Richard wore in the action,) and hailed as the deliver- 
cr of the nation; his title was acknowledged by parliament, he 
was next married to the princess Elizabeth, and commenced 
the dynasty of the house of Tiidor,under the title of Henry VII. 

During these struggles In England, Charles VII. king of 
France, organised and established his govemment, secured 
the possessions acquired from the English, established a reg- 
ular array, raised a revenue for their regular pay, and estab- 
lished a regular conscription throughout France, of one archer 
from each villaee, who was exempt from tax. This laid the 
foundation in France for the title oXgenllemeny both in name 
and in arms. 

In the midst of these wise measures, Lewis XI. rebeliied 
against his father^ caused his death, and usurped his throne, 
1461. This produced such changes as opened a civil war ; 
his disaffected nobles, flew to arms, and l)oth parties took the 
field ; they fought, but without decis^Mi, and Lewis gained by 
negociatiou what he could not obtain by his sword, and set- 
tled the peace of bis crown, 1466. 

The rapacity of Lewis soon led him into new troubles and 
entangled bim in a quarrel with dkarles the Bold, son of Phil- 
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ip duke of BurcundjT ; both parties took the field, bat Lewis 
fooui^ht off with money, and held a private ioterview with 
Charles at Peronae, (then hi possession of Charles ;) here 
Charles caused Lewis to be secured In the castle, and held 
hiui as his prisoner, compelled him to inarch agairtet Liege 
in support of Charles' claims, and assist In the reduction and 
ruin of Liege. 

Upon the. return of his liberty, he attempted to unite to his 
crown Bur«;un<1y, Franche Compte, Artois, Flanders, and al- 
most all the Netherlands, by a marriage between his son 
Charles ihe Dauphin (then seven years of age) and the Prin- 
cess, daughter of the duke of Burgundy, who Was sole heiress* 

This failed, and the Princess Mary, was married to Mdta- 
milian I. son of the Emperor Frederic III. which laid the 
foundation for all those wars between France and Austria, 
which desolated' the low countries. 

Lewis settled a truce in Flanders, but the troubles of France 
continued to his death, and the horrors of this scene tnfircted 
BOBfe punishment on bi^for the cruelties of his life. Lewis 
was the ^rst king of France who assumed the title of most 
christian majesty ; he was succeeded by his sou Charles V ill. 
at fourteen years of age, and the regency was conducted by 
the duke of Orleans, (afterwards Lewis XIL) 


CHAP. XXIL 

J. general view of Europe ; League ofCambray ; comfnenec' 

merU qflhe Refitnnalion. 

Thus having surveyed this dark and distressing period of 
eleven centuries, we come down to that epoch in the history 
of Europe, when (he reigns of Charles the YIU. of France, 
Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain, Henry VIl. of England, 
Maximilian L of Germany, and Pope Sixtus the IVth, and Al- 
exander VL formed a new const^lation in the western hemis- 
phere, a period when the balance of power first began to be 
felt and understood ; that balance of power which has been 
the subject of such distressing and expensive wars, and con- 
tinues to this day to waste the blood and treasure of Europe. 

Charles VHI. was a prince of great ambition, and upon the 
commencement of bid reign found all the great fiefs of France 
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united to the throne, except the duchy of Brittany; this it !>e* 
caiut' the iiitere^t of the nation to unite to the croivn by a niar- 
tlag;^ between Charles and the ducheas. This, after the re* 
ftioval of Beverai important obstaeles, was finally accomplisli^dy 
an<' Charles found himself at the head of an undivided throne. 

The union of thcf kingdoms of Castile and Aragon, ubdef 
Fe dinand and Isabellai was accompHshed by a similar mar* 
ria^e in Spain, and under their patronage, Cbistopher Colnm- 
bus opejif d a new world to the family of man, 14912. Henry 
tht' VI1« by the victory of Bosworth, the death of Richard the 
III. the last of the Plantagenets, and by the marriage of Eti- 
zabpth, daughter of Edward IV. quieted the civil wars of 
£n iHnd. and restored tranquillity to an undivided throne. 

Maximilian I. by creating the hieh court of the imperial 
chamber tn Germany, quieted in a great measure the feuds 
whirb had lon^ distracted the empire, established a union ve- 
ry inueh like the Achean league In ancient Greece; and se- 
cure* the tranquillity of his throne. 

or Xht se popes like all their prelpcessors, we cannot find 
one good thing to say, and pass over the many corrupt things 
we might say, and let them rest in silence. 

The system of the balance of pbtrer which now began to 
regulate the great theatre of European politics, took its rise 
in Ihe Italian fl.'ims, and was now confirmed by tbe expedi- 
tion of Charles YIII. to support bis title to the kingdom of 
Nafiles, which he ctaimed as heir to the house of Anjou. 

Charies marched into Italy, took an uncontested possession 
of the throne of Naples, marched to Rome, took possession 
SB a consequence, humbled pope Alexander VI. in the castle 
of St An^elo, prescsibed conditions to the smaller states, and 
then gave law to Italy. He caused himself to be proclaimed 
emperor of the east, upon a grant of Paleologus, when the em- 
pire of Constantinople fell into the hands of the Turks. This 
bold stride of Charles called forth a confederacy composed 
of the emperor MaximHian I. Ferdinand and Isabella, the Ve- 
netians, and the 'duke of Milan, sanctioned by tbe pope. 

This union laid aside their private' animosities, formed one 
common interest, compelled Charles to retrace bis steps, re- 
torn to France, and resign the conquests of Italy in less time 
than it had taken him io acquire it. His excesses soon clos- 
ed his life, and he died 1498, leaving bis throne to Lewis XII. ^ 
the \'i uits of this coalition have been tbe means of preaerriDg 
the balance of power by a similar resort to Ibis day. 
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Henry Vtl. of England made an effort to recover the prov- 
ince' of Brittany in thie reign of Charles ^^III. but was appeased 
wi^h a round sum of money, and Brittany, toji^etber with Bur* 
gundy, passed into the hands of Lewis Xil. then to Fraucis L 
and the kingdom has remained entire. ' The success of ihe 
coalition against Charles Vill. led to a new theatre of events* 

The republic of Venice, tojsether wHh, Genoa, became 
ibe carriers of Kurope in the time of the crusades, which laid 
tde foundation for that commerce which had now raised 
tbose cities above all others in Europe, both in wealtt^ splen- 
dor, and the arts. Venice had not only enriched and einbet* 
fished her city, but enlarged her state by seising on the do- 
minions of ber neighbors, and had become so formidable aft 
to alarm the fears and jealousy of pope JuKus IL 

Venice, situated at the heed of the Gulf of Venice, or Ad- 
riatic Sea, had supplanted the ancient city of Tyre^ and en- 
grossed the commerce not only of Europe, tnit of Asia and 
even Africa ; her government which was altogether in the 
hands of the nobles, had #ood unshaken amidst all the storms 
that surrounded her^ and* set at defiance the domination of 
the chair of St, Peter, 

Julius formed a coalition to buiAble Venice, known by the 
league of Cambray. The principals of tbis^ league were 
Maximilian I. of (Germany, I^wis Xil. of France, Ferdinand 
.of Spain, together with the princes of Italy generally. The 
Venetians suffered this storm to gather and burst upon thei^ 
heads without one effort to divert it ; their long iHiinterropted 
prosperity had corrupted their policy, and lulled them into 
security. 

• Overwhelmed by this mighty force, they abandoned all 
their conquests, shut themselves up in their city, and sued for 
peace. Julius, who was at the head of this league, and who 
had thrown his keys into the Tiber, drawn his sword to as- 
sert his dominion and become a champion of Mars, seized on 
and recovered sue^ territory as lay within, and contiguous. to 
his ecclesiastical estates, and settled a peace. 

Alarmed at the formidable force, of Lewis, as well as the 
rest of the allies, Julius absolved the Venetians from his spir- 
itual thunders, united them in bis interest to expel all for- 
eigners but of Italy, and drew his sword upon Lewis. Juliusr 
diverted Ferdinand from the league, united the Swiss in his 
interest, and solicited and obtained the aid of Henry VliL t>f 
England, who co-operated in the war. 
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The famooB battle of Ravenua lost {^ewis all his claims ia 
Italy, an'! hiF flight was as rapid as the flight of his predeces- 
sor Charles V 111. Julius sncceeded Id all his plans and died 
at an advanced age, leading the c^hair to Leo X. 1513. 

Henry VIII followed up the blow, formed a lea^^ ue with 
MaiLirnilian) and the two sovereigns took the 6eld in Flanders 
aeain^r Lewis Xll. where the emperor Maximilian served in 
the pay and under the command of Henry VUI. of England. 

Here commenced the En^zlish and German coalitions in 
Flanders against France. Henry was entangled in a war with 
Scotland, and Lewis with pope Leo X. at the same time. 
The war in Fenders became a war of posts ; the campaign 
closed without advantage to the parties, Henry retarded to 
Enti[land, a peace was settled generally t)y intermarriages ttie 
DCRt season, and the storm of war was again hushed. « 

Lewis died 1515, and was succeeded by his' son-in law, 
Francis I ; dnd the next year died Ferdinand of Spain, and 
was succeeded by his trrandson Charles, heir to the archduke 
Philip, sovereign of the low countries, who also was elected 
emperor of Germany, upon the death of MaxImiUan, undtr 
the title of Charles V. 1519. 

Amidst this bright constellation of princes, upon the 
thrones of England, France, Spain, and Germany, appeared 
Martin Luther, the angel of the gospel, and the champion of 
the reformation. All these added to the use of letters, under 
the art of printing, to the use of gun powder in the art of war, 
to the use of the mariner's compass in the art of navigation, 
with the improvements of husbandry, manufactures, and 
commerce, together with the discovery of a new world, com- 
menced a new era in the annals of man, opened a new field 
for the display of talents, enterprise and ambition, gave to the 
religion of the gospel a triumph over the bigotry, idolatrous 
superstition and corruption of popery, and opened the way 
for the establishment of a pure church in Europe, and this 
wilderness of the modern Canaan of God. 


CHAP. XXI H. 

General stale of society ^ commerce^ navtgaiion^ and the arts in 
Europe— foreign adventures and discoveries — refonnaiion 
contintied. 

BfiPORE we enter apon that all-important scene, the re- 
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formation under Martin Lather, let us take a view of com- 
merce, navigations the artg, and state of society generally, at 
this eventful a^e. 

Portugal which had been erected into a kingdom by duke 
Alphonao Henrique jb, 1139 ; was torn by feuds, and distract- 
ed by perpetual wars with the Moors, until the reign of king 
John, 1385. He, like Alfred of England j turned the attention 
of the nation to their fleet. His successor, Don Henry, 1 4 1 4«y 
enlarged and improved the plans of bis father,. cultivated the 
sciences with great success, applied the science of astronomy 
to the art of navigation, taught the Portuguese how to ex- 
plore distant lands, and by their successful efforts, were in- 
spired with a spirit for distant adventure. The same spirit 
grew and increased uoder the succeeding reign of John II. 
who transjnitted it to his succesefbr, Emanuel L 

At the commencement of his reign, he found that the whole 
coast of Africa, upon the shore of the Atlantic, had been ex- 
plored by his predecessor, as far as the cape of Good Hope ; 
the Azores and Cape de Verd Islands, opened to their view, 
and the vine, and sugar cane, were introduced into Madeira 
with success. 

Emanuel, alive to the spirit and successes of national en- 
terprise, sent a fleet of four ships under Yasco de dams, to 
explore the Indian Ocean, who discovered Hiodostan or hith- 
er India, 1496, touched at the city of Ca.lcut, on the Malabar 
coast, tben> greatly enriched by the trade of the Arabs, who 
were the carriers of the wealth of India, by the way of the 
Red 8ea and Egypt, or by the way of Palmyra to Tyre and Si- 
don ; from whence the Venetians and Genoese conveyed it 
to Europe. 

De Gama, after a perilous but successful voyage, returned 
to Lisbon, and thus laid the foundation of the commerce of 
India, by the way of the Cape of Good Hope. Pope Alex- 
ander Vl. caught the lire, and gran led to Emanuel all his 
new discoveries, and all such as he should discover, provided 
he should propagate the christian religion. 

Fired with zeal and enterprise, commerce, and religion, 
the whole nation caught the flame ; and on a second adven- 
ture with thirteen ships, under Alvarez de Cabral, they tra- 
versed the great Atlantic, explored the coast of Brazil on the 
.continent of South America, in 1500, took possession under 
the title of the la^nd of ike, holy erosSf pursued their voyaire by 
ibe way of the Cape of Good Hope to India, established with 
the sword an independent trade, and returned to Lisbon. 
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A strong force was Bent out in 1502, which confirmed the 
former establfehment in ladia^ burnt Calicut, and made Goa> 
the emporium of Portuguese commerce in India, 1510. la 
1611, Albuquerque, the Portuguese governor of Itidia, took 
the city of Malacca, 1513. He ruined the commerce of 
Egypt with India, by his depredations on the shores of the rerd 
sea, and thus turned the wealth of India to Lisbon. 

Albuquerque, after all these services for his country and 
the world, like his great prototype, Christopher ColumbuB, 
fell a sacrifice to the envy and malice of bis enemies, and 
died of a broken heart, in poverty and disgrace. 

The Portuguese afterwards extended their commerce to 
China and Japan. The discoveries of Christopher Colum- 
bus, 1492, y/te will reserve for the history of America. — ^Tbe 
English, the Spaniards, and the Dutch, were soon engaged ia 
this commerce of the east ; and all that wealth which used to 
pass into the west, by the way of the Persian gulf, to Tyre 
and the Red Sea, to Cairo and Alexandria, and from thence, 
by the ships of Venice and Genoa, to Flanders in the low 
countries, and Dantzic and other ports on the Baltic, and 
thence generally diffused over Europe~«was at this time 
brought to Lisbon, by the way of the Cape of Good Hope, 
which continues to this day the highway of the commerce of 
&e west ivith the east. ^ 

The angel of the gospel commenced his labors In the heart 
of Germany, of unfolding to the world the mystery of ini^i- 
ty which had for so many centuries been veiled in the myste* 
rifs of popery, by publishing the pure doctrines of the gospel 
in a language familiar to all, and disclosing . the corruptions 
of th^ beast without morals, without religion, and without the 
authority of God. « 

France and Spain were now engrossed in the strife be- 
tween Charles V. and Francis I. for supremacy in Italy. 
Henry VIII. of England was engaged in holding a balance of 
power between them, whilst Luther was left in the heart of 
Germany to publish good tidings of good things. 

He was opposed by pope Clement VII. who summoned a 
diet at Worms to check the progress of Luther, who had con- 
verted to the faith nearly one half of Germany, and gained 
the confidence of a great part of the remainder. The edicts 
of the diet of Worms, and the spiritual thunders of Clement, 
were lost in the air;, Luther set them at defiance. 

Charles V. alarmed for the safety of the church, and the 
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peace of Germanf , assembled the diet of Spires to take ioto 
eonsideration the state of religion ; ,,they confirmed the edicts 
of Worms ; tbis called forth the protest of the Elector of Sax* 
ony, the Landgrave of Hesse,- the duke of Lurenburg, the 
prince of Anhalt, with the deputation of fourteen free impe* 
rial cities, against the edict of Spires, and fixed to the follow- 
ers of Luther the name of protestants, which continues to 

tbis day. 

Melancthon, who co-operated with Luther, drew up a sys- 
tem of principles, styled the confession of Augsburg, which 
became the strong hold of attack and defence, throui^h thia 
wonderful contest ; which resisted the sword, the torch and 
the gibbet, with all the malice of hellish assa^^sination ; stood 
the palladium of the reformation, triumphed over the beast 
with his ten horns, and has transmitted the blessings of 
" peace qn earth, and good will to men," down to us in this 
western world. 

The field of forei?;n enterprise led off the attention of the 
maritime states of the south of Europe, and the great contest 
in Italy between Charles V. and Francis L in which Francis 
failed, and was led a prisoner from the siege of Pavia into 
Spain, all served to divert the attention of these powers, and 
open the way for the more easy spread of the reformation — 
and the effects of these very struggles, and this commerce 
were, to expand the minds of men, andfacilitate the easy and 
■general circulation of the scriptures of truth. 

Henry YIII of England, with a steady eye to the balance 
ofpower in Europe, effected the restoration of Francis I. af- 
ter a captivity of two years, entered into the religious quarrels 
of the day, and by his defence of popery, obtained from the 
pope the title of defender of the faith ; but when his holiness 
refused to sanction the divorce of his wife, he threw off the 
mask, severed bis kingdom of England from the holy see, 
founded the reformed protestant episcopal church, by a de- 
cree of bis parliament, placed himself at its bead, and at one 
bold stroke abolished all the religious cloisters of England. 
Thus at one radical blow rooted out popery, by the destruc- 
tion of these sinks of corruption, together with the influence 
of the monks, those pests and drones of society, who govern- 
ed them. « 

Henry proceeded to divorce bis first wife, Catharine of 
Spain, and in succession married five others ; divorced two, 
beheaded two, and two died natural deaths. Henry was no 
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Lattienm, and so fun was he of the ideas of heretics, that ^e 
denoonced ail who qaestioned bis supremacy, and brou^bt 
to (he block all who adTOcafed the doctrines of Luther--«nd 
the six aHJcles caHed the binod bill which Henry forced 
thronisb his parliament, proved him to lie yet an orthodox 
catholic, and the observance of the six articles he enforced 
with the pnnishaient of death. 

Hejiry Vllh went very far to. promote the reformation in 
Bni^land ; yet he was as bloody an enthusiagt and tyrant, as 
many of the popes of Rome, and died as he liyed, a Caiholic^ 


CHAP. XXIV. 

Affaxra of Germany'-(f England^France-^massatre of Si. 

Barlhotomerv, 

The confession of Augsburg, and the league of Smalkalde, 
which dnited the faith and energies of the protestaots in Ger- 
many, maintained a firm resistance to the powers of the em- 
peror and the pope, until they were broken by the civil wars, 
and the reduction of Saxony. This stroke gave strength 
and confidence to the emperor ; he convoked the diet of 
JiuL'sburg, and published his interim. 

This mongrel thing placed Charles between two fires, ex- 
cited the indignation of the Pope, and his despotic swKy unit- 
ed more firmly the protestant league of Smalkalde, and 
brought in prince Maurice, who had subdued Saxony for the 
cn1peror,to oppose Charles, and support the protestant league. 
In the midst of these scenes, died Clement VII. and Francis 
I. and were succeeded by Paul III. and Henry 11. of France. 

This change of mea<«ures in Maurice, humbled the haughty 
plana of Charles, and fixed the reformation upon an immova- 
ble basis in Germany. 

In the midst of these troubles, and immediately after the 
league of Smalkalde, died Martin Luther ; having sown the 
seeds of the reformation, and having lived to realize that 
waters could not quench, and that floods could not drown 
them ;• but that a way was already prepared for them to ilia- 
mi nate the world. 

Thus we have seen how the prediction of the prophet has 
been fulfilled in this angel of the gospel ; and every protest- 
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ant dlTine from that day to this, has added one more blast to 
the trump of the immortal Luther ; and all who shall follow^ 
Will continue to swell the blast, till the commencement of the 
millennial day. 

In the midst of the triumphs of the reformation in Germa- 
ny, died Henry yjll. of England, and was succeeded by his 
only son, Edward VI. at nine years of age. Henfy settled 
his crown by will ; first upon Edward, (by Jane Seymour ;) 
then to Mary, (by Catharine of Arragon ;) then to Elizabeth, 
(by Anne Bolyn.) During the minority of Edward, the re- 
gency deTolved upon his uncle, the duke of Somerset, with 
the title of protector, together witli five other executors, with 
archbishop Granmer at their head. Under this protectorate, 
a war sprung up between England and Scotland, which occa- 
sioned the Scots to send the young princess Mary into France 
for her edncation, produced no decisive events, and closed 
with the triumph of the r'eformatioo in England, and the es- 
tablishment of the church and Liturgy, as they now stand al 
this day. 

The Intrigues of the earl- of Northnmberland, which 
brought to the block the regent and protector, and upon 
the death of Edward VL conferred the throne upon Lady 
Jane Gray, to the exclusion of the heir named in Henry's will 
-—the arm of justice, supported by the voice of the nation, 
which'Set aside lady Jane Gray, brought the earl of Northum- 
berland to the block, and placed the crown upon Mary, the 
rig;htful heir — ^we shall pass over, together with the bloody, 
reign of queen Mary, in which she attempted to restore the 
Catholic religion, with the union and sovereignty of the holy 
see, at the expense of the best blood of the nation. 

In this bloody reign, a John Rogers, a Latimer, a CraO-- 
mer, and other worthies of the protestant church, fell a sacri- 
fice. An insurrection to resist these sanguinary scenes, and 
restore lady Jane Gray and her husband, lord Dudley, to the 
throne, brought these worthies to the block, together with 
some of the best blood of the nation who abetted their cause ; 
and the triumph of popery swam in blood hve years, when 
the nation was relieved by the death of Mary, and the acces- 
sioh of the illustrious Elizabeth, 1558. 

In the same year, Charles Y. at the age of fiflf-six, bestow- 
ed his crown and sceptre upon his son, Philip IL King of 
Spain, and husband of Mary queen of England — passed the 
remainder of bis days in retirement and private life, and left 
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the reformanon triumphant in Germany, part of Switzerland, 
to Englami and Scotland, with favorable prospects in France 
and Ireland. 

One of the first steps of Elizabeth was, to extend the arm 
of protection to the protestants in Scotland, already xy-am 
ilown by a popish persecution^ under the regency of queen 
Mary, iualigated and supported by the Intrigues of France, 
under the influence of her husband, Francis II. who had suc- 
ceeded Henry II. The reformation, after a severe and des- 
perate stru}2;gle, triumphed over all opposition in Scotland, 
by the assistance of queen Elizabeth, and established the pro* 
testant presbyterian church, as enjoyed at this day in Scotland. 

The death of Francis II. at this time, left the queen of Scots 
without issue, guaranteed to the protestants of Scotland the' 
enjoyment of their religion, and to Elizabeth the tranquillity 
of her throne. 

Charles IX. succeeded to the throne at ten years of age, 
and the kingdom fell under the regency of the queen mother, 
and the king of Navarre was named lieutenant general of 
France. At this time the reformation had taken deep root 
in France ; and the catholics and protestants were so nearly 
balanced, that some degree of toleration became necessary 
on the part of the crown, to appease the violence of party. 
An edict was accordingly published, allowing to protestants 
the free enjoyment of their religion, without the walls of cities. 
This edict led to a civil war, in which Philip II. of Spain en- 
gaged in the bitterness of his heart against the protestants ; 
and Elizabeth of England, that champion of the reformation, 
in their support. The protestants after a severe struggle, 
were successful, and obtained a further guarantee of their 
pdvileges. 

Upon the return of Mary, from France to Scotland, upon 
the death of her husband, Francis II. king of France, she car- 
ried with her all the elegance and splendor of her person, pol- 
ished by a French education, and poisoned with the princi- 
ples and bigotry of the catholic religion ; this, notwithstand- 
ing all her efiToris to prevent it, poisoned the nation, and em- 
bittered her life, by alienating the affections of her people, ex- 
citing their jealousy and distrust, and Inflaming the protestants 
to open acts of disres^pect, insult, violence, and rebellion. 

This rebellion in Sisotland Ud Mary to France for counsel 
and support, where the reformation was denounced, and a to- 
tal overthrow upon the continent, especially in France, Spain, 
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mnd the low countries, concerted at BayoB%? by the holy, ot 
catholic league. When Mary became acquainted of this, she 
determined to co-operate in Scotland, and suppress ^e re- 
betiious protestants by severity, or even extermination. 

In the midst of these scenes of distress in the nation^ Mary 
married lord Damley, against the will of the protestants, by 
whom she bad a son, James YI. : soon after this event, died 
Darniey, the husband of Mary, by an explosion of gun pow- 
der. The flames of discord, by the imprudencies of Mary, 
were again kindled into a civil war ; and Mary was constrain- 
ed to flee into England, place herself under the protection of 
her sister Elizabeth^ where she was confined, and by an or- 
der of Elizabeth, languished in her prison, a subject of intrigue. 

During her confinement, Scotland was torn by the con- 
flicting interests of the catholic and protestant quarrel ; 
France became again the theatre of a religious civil war ; and 
the low countries were drenched in blood, to enforce the ca- 
tholic league, and exterminate the hugunots or protestants. 
The illustrious queen Elizabeth, high raised on the protestant 
throne' of England, sat clothed in all tde majesty of herself, 
and held the balances. Again under her auspicious infld-' 
ence, the protestants triumphed in France, and by a favora- 
ble peace, secured the enjoyment of their principles. 

The queen of Scots, during her confinement, had recourse 
to Charles IX. of France, and Philip II. of Spain ; but the 
distracted state of their own dominions, left them no leisure 
to attend to her unhappy cause. The persecutions in the low 
countries, under the duke of Alva, that blood thirsty bigot of 
Philip II. drove the seven provinces of Holland to unite in 
their own defence, raise the standard of rebellion, and assert 
their independence of the crown of Spain. This opened a, 
severe and bloody contest : they applied to Elizabeth for 
aid ; again she held the balances, severed the low countries 
from Spain and established theirjndependence. Elizabeth 
also put an end to the catholic persecutions in Scotland, by 
giving up Mary to the executioner ; and the protestants tri- 
umphed in Scotland. 

Not so in France ; the catholic . league filled the heart of 
Charles IX. ; he affected to form a union with the catholics 
and protestants, by giving his sister in marriage to the young 
king of Navarre, and upon the grand celebration of the nup- 
tials in Paris, where the protestants {^sorted upon the occa- 
sion^ from all parts of France, he ordered a general massacre 
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to comm^Dce ai|d e^eod throughout the kingdom. More' 
than seventy thousand prolestaota of everj age, sex, anif con- 
dition throughout France, fell a sacritice to this bloody edict. 
All France, amidst the horrors of this distressing scene, was 
filled with rejoicings for the triumphs of the church mililant 
upon the massacre o^ St. Bartholomew. In the midst of 
these scenes died Charles IX at twenty four years of age, of 
a horrible diaeasCi and was succeeded by Henry HI. 1574. 


CHAP. XXV. 

Sffairs qf&it Re/armation generally — Sprnmh Armada, 

The86 convicts of the reformation in the west of Europe 
have given an entire change to the affairs of Christendom, 
pn>duced new scenes and new theatres of action^ and the 
spirit of commercial enterprise, has given a new spring to the 
mind of man. ^ 

The emperor Ferdinand, who succeeded Charles V. 1657, 
made one. grand effort to unite the discords of religion in 
Germany, by the council of Trent, 1561, which offered a de- 
gree of toleration upon the plan of the interim of Charles V. 
and was in like manner rejected by both parties ; the council 
was dissolved 1563, Ferdinand died 1564, and was succeed- 
ed by Maximilian II. 

The ambition of Selim II. SuHan of Constantinople, in his 
wars with the Venetians, and upon Hungary, gave full em* 
ployment to the reign of Maximilian. . The massacre of St. 
Barthhiomew filled all Europe with horror, and all France 
with revenge. These barbarous and sanguinary principles of 
popery greatly promoted the protestant cause, caused a civil 
war, and Henry III. put hiqaself at the head of the protestants. 

In the midst of these scenes, Philip II. king of Spain, great- 
ly enriched by commerce and the mines of Mexico and Peru, 
and highly incepsed against queen Elizabeth, as the protect- 
or of the protestants, prepared for the invasion of England, 
with the most formidable fleet then ever known, styled the 
invincible armada, to tear from Elizabeth the balances of 
Surope, hurl her from her throne, and, like William of Nor- 
mandy, wield the scefrtre of England, and restore the rights 
of the holy see. 
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Bficabeth at the same time narrowly escaped from the 
blackest conspiracy, under Babbington; and the plans of 
Philip were left to the success of his invincible armada. 
The armada put to sea, and appeared otf the coast of £og« 
land, threw the nation into a atate of consternation, called 
forth all the majesty and energies of Elizabeth, who by a spe- 
cial act 6f heaven, was soon relieved from her alarm. A vio- 
lent tempest arose, which overwhelmed the armada, dispers- 
ed and dashed the ships against the roeks, and left the fugi- 
tives an easy prey to the ships of Elizabeth, and at a blow 
ber throne was secured ; which called forth from the queen 
this memorable expression — *' Deus flavit dissipantar." (Grod 
blew and they are scattered.) 

Henry the III. of France, at the bead of the protestants, at 
the same time laid siege to his capitol, then in the power of 
the catholics, where he was assassinated by a Dominican friar, 
and left his crown to the king of Navarre, Henry IV . (first of 
the Bourbons,) who pressed by the catholic league, bad re- 
course to Elizabeth. She sent bim aid, by the means of 
which be held the cath~blic8 at bay ; and in order to secure 
the tranquillity of his kingdom, embraced the catholic reli- 
gion, and published his famous edict of Nantz, which guaran- 
teed to the protestants the quiet enjoyment of their reli<>loo. 
Thus Henry restored peace to his throne in the midst of jeal* 
ousy, ^ave tranquillity to France, and settled a peace with 
Philip of Spain, 1598. 

At this time died PhiKp II. and the war still raged with 
violence in the low countries, which was closed by a truce 
for twelve years, between Philip III. and the United Provin- 
ces, 1609. At the same time, Philip caused the Moors to be 
expelled from Spain, (more than one million of hardy, indus- 
trious inhabitants :) this, together with the loss of the armada, 
the seven United Provinces, together with the pride and in- 
dolence arising from the great influx of wealth from Mexico 
aiid Peru, and the degrading effects of the Inquisition upon 
the mind of man, humbled the pride of Spain, and placed her 
in a degraded situation, from which she has never risen. 

Immediately after the death of Philip II. died queen Eliza- 
beth, 1601, and left her throne to James VI. of Scotland, son 
of Mary, whom she had beheaded in England. James unit- 
ed the kingdoms of England and Scotland ; and was the first 
kintj; of Great Britain under the title of James I. 

The reigD of queen Elizabeth, is above all comment : 

16* 
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Btandfl Qorivalled in4be amaU of Esgland, and of tb^ wartd, 
and opened the way for all that is valuabie to the protestant 
caose. . ^ 

Heory lY. sacceeded to a tbrmie greatly iospoTerisfaed, 
aod almost rained by the religioiia civil ware in France. HI0 
ener^» talents, and ambition, fitted bim to fill the throne of 
France at thia time : be quieted the feuds of France, and made 
one great efibrt to quiet the feuds of the continettt, by his plan 
of one great confederated repub^; with Franoe at its head. 

To effect thie, he encouraged and promoted the protestapt 
cause in Germany, and the low countries, and in the midst 
of bis visionary plans, fell a sacrifice to the dagger of a monk, 
in {he streets of Paris, 1610, and was aneceeded by Lewis 
XIII. then a mmor. 

France, under the regeacy of the queen mother, fell again 
into ail the scenes of discord and clvri war ; aod the conti- 
nent was now torn with (he conflicts of the two great parties, 
known by the names of the evMigeHcal union, and the catho* 
He league. 

Germany was one cpntinaed scene of civil war, and at the 
sanle time entangled in the wars of the Franks, through the 
reigns of Redoiph IL and Mattbns, down to the death of 
Philip III. of Spain, who held his share in these fends, to aug- 
ment his power in Italy, 162L 

The United Provinces, notwithstanding they were torn 
with severe reiigioud feuds amongst the protei^nts them* 
selves, immediately after the pacification of 1609, had now 
greatly extended their commerce In the east, taken Brazil in 
the west, and were the immediate comtnercial rivals of alt 
the maritime states of Europe. 

France was now torn^ and detracted with a religious civil 
war which raged with more violence tlmn th^ former ; the 
same religious feuds continued to distract Germany, and the 
parties prepared to settle all their disputes with the sword, 
upon the great theatre of Crermany. 

A marriage took place at this time, between Charles I then 
prince of Wales, *and Henrietta, sister of Lewis XIII. of 
France, which produced the same consequences in England, 
as the marriage of Mary queen of Boots, with Francis II. of 
France, had done in Scotland. 

This war between the protestant union, and the catholic 
league commenced about 1610, became general throughout 
Europe, called into actibn ail the great talents of Sui^ope and 
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VftB the first general display of arm* upon the itremt theatre 
of Germany. 

Upon this grand theatre of actlipn, floariabed the great Gna^ 
tavos AdolphttB, king of Sweden> in support of the et angeli- 
Cal union, and crowned with bis death, the famous victory of 
Lotxen. 

This triumph of Lntzen, was ihe triumph of the reforam* 
tion; and the treaty of Prague^ 163£»y guaranteed to the an- 
ion, from the court of Vienna, all the claims of the ehampioQa 
of the teformatiom : but the war stilt raged with FraDee, un- 
til &e death of Lewis Xlil. 1635, then under Lewis XIV. 
until the ^eace of WestphaUa, 1 648. This agaio coafirmecl 
to the union all. former treaties, «id gave them an uninter* 
rupted enjoyment of their religion, together with an equal 
ahare In tbe grand eoundls of Germaayi and broke the powd- 
er of the catholic leagne. 


,.CHAP.XXVL 

Re/brfMUion eoiUmuet^Oreai Brikdn under James I^*^ 

mukr Charles /. 

t 

Upon the death of qneenuElizabetb, we found James the' I. 
SOB of the unfortunate Mary queen of Scots, as ^e rightful 
heir; and agreeable to the wishes of Elizabeth and the two 
nations, upon the Utrone of England.^ James L was great 
graod-son of Margaret, eldest daughter of Henry VII. ; and 
npon the failure of the male line in the house of Tudor, he 
was the true heir, and commenced the dynasty (^ the house 
of Stuart : the change was easy and regular. 

James was courted by all the potentates of Europe, and a^ 
ter the defeat of the conspiracy in favor of his eousin. Am* 
bella Stuart, enjoyed a tranquil throne, gave his whole atten- 
tion to the sciences, and by his writings, proved the pope to 
be antichrist, and modern Rome the whore of Babylon* 

Emboldened with confidence at these public sentiments of 
the king, the sect of puritans, which had now greatly Increasr 
ed in England, ventured to approach Ihe throne, with hopes 
to obtain the abolition of episcopacy. This bold approacb 
alarmed the king, and he returned this steady reply; << ne 
bishop DO king/^ 
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The parifaos were ordered to coDform. James deolared 
bimseir the busbaDd of one wife, destroyed the barriers of the 
frontier towns, and broughtibe two kingdoms together, as his 
one wife. These popular measures of James, did not satis- 
fy the puritans, nor the catholics ; and the latter consented 
to the- diabolical scheme of destrojini^ both king and parlia- 
ment at a blow, by the famous gun powder plot, 1605. 

Upon the detection of this plot, a vast quantity of gun povr- 
der in barrels, was found concealed under the house of lords^ 
the day before the session of parliament, with one Fawkes, 
(a Fleming,) placed as the sentinel, and executioner, with bis 
matches ready prepared. The detection of this plot, involv- 
ed many catholics of the first distinction ; whose conviction 
and execution, spilt some ^f the best blood of the nation. 
The detection of this plot, and the lenity of James, secured 
his popularity, and absolved him from all suspicions of popery, 
duriafl; his reign. 

James made great efforts to civilize the English, Scotch, 
and particularly the Irish ; and took more delight in the arts 
of peace, than of war. James, by his weakness, distracted 
his reign, bestowing unmerited favors upon undeserving fa- 
vorites. To support these, he offended the nation, by selling 
to the Dutch the cautionary towns, pledged to queen Eliza- 
beth when she granted them support in thdir revolutionary 
struggle. 

James' next unpopular step, was, to attempt to establish a 
uniformity of worship in Scotland, as well as England, togeth- 
er with church discipline ; and for this purpose the king visit- 
ed his native country. 

The nobility of Scotland were attached to the government 
of James, the people were under a certain degree of feudal 
vassalage, and of course slaves ; but the kirk, or religion of 
Scotland, was free, independent, and of the presbyterian or- 
der. This order existed at this time in SiVitzerland, upon 
the plan of Zuinglius, and John Calvin, the great apostles of 
Switzerland. 

The first unpopular stroke of James In Scotland was, to 
permit certain catholic lords, who bad been banished Scot- 
land, to return to the kingdom. This lit up a fire, he never 
could extinguish, raised an insurrection which placed James 
at the mercy of a mob in Edinburgh. This occasioned a 
convention of the states of Scotland, where James obtained 
an acknowledgment of his supremacy over the ecclesiastictd > 
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affairs of Scotland, with tbe power of settling the ibnns of 
worabip and church discipline, with the consent of the arch- 
bishops, bishops, and a competent number of ministers. 

This dangerous power was opposed by his parliament, and 
relinquished by James: but the next year he introduced some 
ceremonies, by the consent of the kirk. This kindled the fire 
Id Scotland ; and the execution of Sir Walter Raleigh, the 
projector of the colonies in North America, stamped an odi- 
um upon the reign of James which followed him to his grave. 
In addition to this, tbe match he was planinp; for his son 
Charles, then prince of Wales, with the Infanta of Spain, rona- 
ed the feelinjs^s and resentment of the nation, and brought on 
*a collision between James and his parliament, and opened 
the controversy of privilege and prerogative, which had foir 
Its object to destroy the true balance of power in the govern- 
ment, by throwing too great a weight Into the scale of mon- 
archy, under the claim of prerogative, or too great a weight 
into the scale of democracy under the claim of privilege. 

The Spanish match, after a most courteous interview of 
Charles in Spain, with the Infanta, was closed by Intrigues, 
which produced a war between England and Spain, and an al- 
liance was formed between Charles and the princess Henriet- 
ta of France. Charles succeeded to the throne upon the 
death of his father, 1625. The attempts of James to lord it 
over the forms of religion in Scotland and England, drove 
frona his kingdom that little band of puritans, with their pious 
minister the Rev. John Robinson, who fled to America, and 
will become the subject of notice in the American narrative. 
The duke of Buckingham, who had accompanied Charles 
to Spain, and been the instrument of breaking off the Spanish 
match, had thereby become very popular with the parliament. 
This increased the insolence of Buckingham, until he ruined 
Charles and himself, in the esteem of the nation, and paid for 
hi^ folly and temerity by the knife of the assassin : but it was 
now too late ; the war of prerogative and privilege between 
Charles and his parliament, had ^one too far. Charles tried 
the expedient of dissolving his parliament ; but this only fan- 
ned the fire ; the war against France in support of the Hugu- 
nots, had done the same, and even the fall of the obnoxious 
Buckingham had given no relief.^ Tht- passions of the par- 
ties had surmounted their understandings, and what was hest- 
for the nation, was now involved in the point, who should rule. 
The queen, who was a catholic, and archbishop Laud, who 
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was a baagbty, Tioleot prelate, bad botb great iDfloence with 
Charles ; strengtbeoed his obstinate resolutions, and fixed his 
fate. 

A specimen of tbe retij^ions principles, which were the ba- 
sis of all this national struggle, may be seen in the consecra- 
tion of the church of St. Catherine, near the borders of Scot- 
land. Archbishop Laud marched in procession wi(h great 
pomp and solemnity, to perform the holy office of consecra- 
tion. When he approached the church, a loud voice ex- 
claimed, '* Open ! open ! ye everlasting doors ! and let the 
king of glory in" — the doors flew open, the archbishop en- 
tered — fell on his knees, and exclaimed with extended arms^ 
and uplifted eyes, " this place is holy, the ground is bolj ; 
in tbe name of tbe father, son, and holy ghost, I pronounce it 
holy." He approached the communion table, and bowed 
frequently towards it ; then marched In procession round the 
church, repeating the 100th psalm ; then said a form of pray- 
er, concluding with these words : " We consecrate this 
church, and separate it unto thee as holy ground, not to be 
profaned any more to common uses ;" uttering imprecations 
on all who should profane that sanctuary, bowing towards 
the east upon every imprecation, and exclaiming '< Let all 
the people say am^n." He then pronounced benedictions 
on all who should nurse, and enrich that church by their tem- 
poral gifts ; and upon every (benediction bowing towards the 
east, exclaimed : " Let all the people say amen." Such were 
the counsellors, and such the religion, which distracted tbe 
nation under the externals of privilege and prerogative. 

In this^tate of things, a change of ministry, even under a 
privilege administration, produced no change in the public 
feeling. The same measures distracted both England and 
Scotland, and the jurisdiction of Presbyteries, synods, and 
other democfatic courts, were abolished, and the general as- 
sembly had fallen into neglect for more than two years ; all 
this kindled the fire in the kirk of Scotlaiid, and an attempt 
was made to revive the college of juMice, between the cler- 
gy and laity, as before the reformation. All classes of peo- 
ple took the alarm, and popery, was the general cry. 

When the dean of Edinburgh attempted to introduce the 
liturgy into the cathedral of St. Giles, arrayed in his surplice 
— ** a pope ! a pope !" vociferated from all parts of the church; 
ifnd the tumult was so great as to require the interposition of 
civH authority to proteclthe service. All these arts, led 
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the Bcofcti to unite in a eolemn covenant, to resist the usur- 
pations of the crown, and protect the kirk. 

This coalition of power, proved a barrier to the encroach* 
ments of Charles, called forth the best talents of the nation, 
opened a civil war, and the parliament of England co*ope« 
rated with the covenanters, and their vengeance fell first on 
the minister of Charles, the earl of Stafford ; who, after the 
most masterly and dignified defence, was convicted of trea- 
son ; and in spite of all the efforts of Charles to save him, 
brought to the block. 

This sacrifice produced a momentary suspension of the 
•vils ; but the fire soon began to rage, both in England, Scot- 
land and Ireland, and produced from theE/igllsh parliament 
the famous remonstrance, which was an appeal to the people, 
although addressed to the king ; aud was fully a manifesto, 
and a signal for the last extremity. The violence of the par- 
ties increased daily ; excess followed excess, and violence 
and extreme succeeded violence and extreme, until privilege 
swallowed up prerogative, the voice of the king was lost in 
the usurpations of parliament, a civil war ra^ed, the king was 
overpowered and fled, archbishop Laud was accused of high 
treason, and brought to the block, the king wa& taken, 
brought to London, imprisoned, tried, executed, and hia 
death laid the foundation of the commonwealth, under the 
protectorate of Oliver Cromwell. 


CHAP. XXVII. 

Oreat Britain under Oliver Cromwell-^Charles IL-^FrOnce 

,under Louis XIV. 

During the reign of Charles I. the civil and religions lib-' 
erfy of the nation engrossed their whole attention, their agri- 
culture and commerce were neglected, their foreign posses* 
sions languished, the Dutch seized on some of their most val- 
uable spice islands, and the affairs of the nation were low. 
As soon as they had recovered their liberties, and establish- 
ed tbe commonwealth, the spirit of the nation rose with the 
spirit of liberty ; they chastised their hautchty, insolent, ava^ 
rtciouB neighbors tbe Dutch, in several desperate, bloo^^ 
and decisive naval combats, extended their commerce, im* 
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proved tbeii^ ag:ricnUare, cultivated the Mb, scienced md 
manufactures, and opeoed the way Tor the restoration of the 
monarchy under the splendid reigo of Charles II. 

Charles succeeded to the throne through the artful policy 
of general Monk, who relieved the nation from the feeble, 
imhecile reign of Richard, son of Oliver Cromwell, whose 
talents were far below the ambition of tbe nation, and who 
reigned only seven months. Charles II. more intent on his 
own pleasures, and the gratifications of his courtiers, than the 
good of his people, suffered the commerce of the nation agaio 
to decline, and the Dutch to rival them in India. 

The efforts to settle North America were successful, and m 
foundation was laid in this reign, for the succeeding prosper- 
ous enterprise of the nation in the new world. 

Thai spirit of the reformation which had resisted the vioi- 
lent measures of Charles I. and flourished so conspicuously 
under the commonwealth, was in its full strength in Scotland, 
at the accession of Charles II. and displayed its zeal and en- 
thusiasm, in large and frequent religious assemblies, in the 
open field, such as are with us called camp-meetings, and 
then called conventicles. 

That liberty which always accompanies such zeal, Charles 
considered as incompatible with the dignity of his crown^ 
and sent the earl of Lauderdale to^ check and suppress it 
Again the spirit of the reformation was called to assert Its lib- 
erties against the violent measures of the crown ; but not with 
the same success. The power of the crown prevailed, and 
through the extremes of violence, cruelty and severity, the 
spirits c^the entbusiasts were humbled. If such things could 
be done in the green tree, what could not be done in the dry : 
if a protestant aduiiniBtration could be guilty of such severity 
and cruelty, what might not be expecte.d from popery. 

Whilst the nation were shocked' with the severities of 
Charles, and distresses of Scotland, they were roused, as by 
a clap of thunder, by the alarm of the popish plot. This, 
whether a reality, or an artful finesse, is stilf doubtful ; but at 
that time, as a serious reality /it excited stroilg apprehensions, 
and threw the nation into the highest state of ajarm, opened 
again the shnrfiest conflict between the king and his parlia^ 
menf^; excited the same feelings in the nation, as in the reign 
•f Charles I. spilt some of the high blood of the nation, and 
nothing but the conciliatory address, and high popularity of 
the kifigy could have prevented another civil war. 
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The ilitn^uefB 6t France, at tliit tinre, hard a ii^oireVful laBtt- 
€iice in the conrt of Charles ; he made the most of it, and by 
« BKMiej eompact with the cabinet of Lewis XIY. became 
fDde|iend6nt of his parliament, assumed a dictatorial style, 
set them at definace, humbled their refractory spirit^ and tri^ 
mnph^d in their snbmissidn. 

The doctrine of passiye obedience, and non-resistance, b'e^ 
came the order of the day, and were echoed from the desk: 
and the bar through the nation. Charlfs enjoyed his suc- 
cesses in triumpti, deprived the city of London of its charter ; 
tfa« other cities tendered a voluntary resignation of theirs, 
Mid scaled the independence of the crown. 
Y Althoiigh these measures excited the passions and indigna*^ 
lion ^'f these sons of liberty, roused the resentment of the 
Ryehoose plot, (so called,) a plot destined to restore the 
commonwealth by another revolution. This was discover* 
ed, and tome of the best blood of the nation, laid the founda< 
tion of that permanent strength In the monarchy, which alon^ 
has supported it through all the successive struggles^ of thid 
nation, and enabled it to triumph over that disorganizing 
spirit 6( liberty, which became so foctious in the time of thd 
French revolution. 

It phiced in the power of the crown, (or of the minister,) 
the control of the borough elections, which constitutes three- 
fourths of the members of parliament, and thereby has, to this 
day, given the minister the control of that branch of the govern- 
ment, and rendered the crown despotic* Charles disclosed 
all the religion he had at his death, partook of the papal eu- 
harlst at the hands of a catholic priest, and died. James IL 
duke of York, and brother to Charles, succeeded to the 
throne. James was a violent catholic. 

Thus we see how God has overruled the conlVicting pad- 
slons of men, in this mighty struggle, of the reformation with 
popery, and liberty with tj^nny, and placed the government 
and the church, exactly in that pointy which have proved tp 
this day, to be best adapted to the peace and prosperity of 
that nation, and the good of the world. To illustrate this re- 
mark, let us take a view of the gigantic power of Lewis XtV. 
king of France. Lewis XlT. succeeded Lewis XllL 1643, 
in the midst of the reign of Charles I. During his minority, 
and under the regency of the qneen and cardinal Mazarine, 
France wad, like England, distracted with feuds. 

When Lewis took possession of the crown, hew as the most 
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•pleniiid, ambitioas monarch tint ever filled the thrones of 
Fraoce. He cherished the discords ia England, and at the 
tame time revived all the ancient claims of the crown under 
Charlemagnei and erected the standard of conquest to recov- 
er them. 

Spaiq attempted to avail herself of the feuds in Fnance, 
which arose out of the management of Mnzarine ; but Lewis, 
united with Cromwell, the protector of the commonwealth 
of England, soon humbled Spain, and closed this war. The 
struggle for supremacy upon the ocean, whitb began betw«ea 
England and the seven United Provinces of Hollanijl, In the 
reijsn of Charles I still continued ; and England under Crom* 
Wf II, gained a decided superiority over the Dutch. 

Upon the accession of Charles II. Lewis availed himself of 
this strife, and engaged Etogland in his views, to humble the < 
Dutch,*and add the low countries to France. For this pur- 
pose he assembled a most splendid military force, took the 
field in person, and entered Flanders at the bead of his vic- 
torious army. 

At the same time the combined fleet of France and Eng- 
land, amounted to one hundred ships* The United Provin- 
ces tirere thrown into the highest state of alarm ; they collect- 
ed their fl(«et to guard and protect tifeir ports, inundated their 
country, and sued for peace, and offered the most flattering 
terms ; but all to no effect : their ruin was sealed by the vin- 
dictive malice of Charles, and the all conquering ambition of 
Lewis. The terms^^ere rejected, and the war pursued with 
vigor. 

This roused up the energies of the Dutch, who had by their 
efforts, ransomed their country from the ocean, and enrich* 
ed it by their commerce. They declared the prince of Or- 
ange, stadtholder, or chief magistrate of the nation ; and pre- 
pared for their defence. The throne of William was secured 
by the violent death of the Dewitts, and other opposers lo 
Holland; and he took the field in person. — The conflict oa 
the Ocean was desperate, and the confederates successful ; 
but the stadtholder triumphed over Lewis ia the low coun- 
tries, and he was compelled to abandon all his conquests. 

Spain and Germany, by an alliance, supported the stadt- 
holder. The distracted state of England compelled Charles 
II. to withdraw from the war, and offered his mediation. The 
war became a war of posts, and was attended with great dis- 
plays of tactics and valor. At this time Sweden becamie cou* 
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federate with France, and Charles II. a pensionary to LewiSj 
by a secret treaty. 

Lewis became formidable at sea, and soccessfal against 

. the combined fleets of Spain and Holland, in a splendid na-. 
▼at action on the coast of France, and sealed this victory by 
the death of the gallant De Riiyter, the Datch admiral. The 
affairs of France a8;ain became prosperous, and Lewis suc- 
cessful at all points, both against Holland and Spain. He 
triumphed over England, through tht venality and corruption 

. of Charleis II ; triumphed over Spain, Holland and the em- 
pire, and laid the foundation for the future splendor of his 
crown, by the possessions he retained in the low countries, at 
the peace of Nimeguen, 1678. 


cJhaf. xxvin. 

France eaniinu^ — ^^^ generally — League of Augsburg 

-^Remarks. 

Lewis XIV. notwithstan^ding the exhausted state, of his . 
treasury, still kept up his powerful military forces, and with 
those, that passion for glory, and lust of ambition, with which 
be commenced his reign, and which were the characteristic 
features of this haughty monarch. He assumed the dictato- 
rial-style of Charlemagne, seized on Strasburg, and rendered 
it impregnable, by the talents of the famous Vauban. He 
began to flatter himself that all Europe would soon' feel his 
sway, and that he should establish the ancient dominion. To 
this end, he distracted the empire of Germany with feuds, 
excited the Turks to war against them, to humble the house 
of Austria, which would have been ruined, had not the king 
of Poland interposed with a powerful army-, compelled the 
Turks to raise the siege of Vienna, abandon their conquests 
in Germany and Hungary, return to their former limits, and 
settle a peace. 

Lewis embraced this favorable moment to extend his do- 
minions, by seizing on several important parts o^the low 
J!^ountries, and settled a peace with Spain, and the Emperor of 
Germany, and turned his whole attention to his fleets. 

At this critical moment, died |he illustrious Colbert, prime 
minister of Lewis, and whose sagacious mind, as a statesman, 
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and fifianeifr) raised Lewis to tiib arnnmit Qffais grtataMBi 
With the death of Colbert, fell the greatness of Lewis, aad 
l^ft bis pride and ambitioii, like a ^Ip in the tnidst of a tern* 
peBf, without a pilot 

Lewis revolted the meiDorable edict of Nairfe ; that shield 
rtf the r^formatton under Henry lY. and put forth ail his e^ 
forts to establish popery upon the ruin and eoa^ersion of pn>- 
teplttntisoi ; but without effect. This cruel artifice of priest^ 
qraft, butchery, and military executions, ruiaed the manufac* 
tqring intere^, which the immortal Colbert bad pi^moted 
^nd encouraged amongst the protestants. One twentietii 
part Qfthe vyhole number, fell a sacrifice to these bartmrdna 
and impolitic measures ; a price was set on the heads of the 
rc'mainder, they were hunted like wild beasts of the forest, 
and forbidden, with the penalty of death, to leave the kingdom. 

In the face of all this severity, more than six hundred thou- 
sand protestants left the kingdom ; ruined the manufacturing 
interest of France, and transplanted it into the neighboring 
kingdoms. This severity was not the result of siHkmission fd 
the Roman pontiff; his haufi^hty spirit led him to humble 
pope Innocent XL in the most humiliating manner, and tri- 
umphed over all his excommunications. 

This cruel, and vindictive persecution against the reformat 
tion, arose from ibfi haughty imperious spirit of Lewis, and 
from the weakness of bis uninformed mind. He soon felt 
the rashness of these measures. The protestants in Oerma-f 
ny, throughout the empire, formed the famous league of 
Augslmrg, to restrain the overbearing spirit of France. 

The emperor Leopold added Hungary to Austria, and pla^ 
ced his son Joseph upon that throne, upon the suppression of 
the Turkish invasion, and was now ready to become party ib 
the league of Augsburg, against France. 

Thus we see how God makes use of his means, to effect 
bis ends, and with what wisdom all his greUt purposes are ac- 
complished. 

The art of printing had greatly facilitated the improve- 
ment of letters, and swept away that gross .ignorance which 
.bad prevailed through the dark ages, (that nursery of bigotry 
and superstition,) given expansion to the mind of man, and 
prepared the way for the reception of those great and impor- 
lant truths, the immortal Luther was destined to unfold. 

The excesses, corruptions and abuse of power, which at 
this time had become notorious in the cathQlic churehi led to 
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a general inquiry amongst the learne^i^and better informed 
part o/ society ; doubts beg;an to arise with regard to many 
of the dogmas of the chureh, and tl|e abuse of power in the 
sale of induigeneies (which had now become notoriously cor- 
rupt) staggered tb^ faith of some, disgusted the feelings of 
Others, and shocked all common sense. 
. The pen of Erasmus was pointed and severe, well calculat- 
ed to excite doubts, and lead the public mind to pause, reflect 
and consider, whether all this was founded upon the authori- 
ty of God. 

The waste of blood and treasure, which had so long ac- 
companied this despotic power, had fairly opened the way 
for the introduction of those truths, the immortal Luther was 
destined to unfold, and Germany was well prepared to be the 
great theatre of action. 

Armed with the anthority of God, Luther stood forth, the 
great champion of truth ; unfolded the pure principles of that 
gospeL which had been so long corrupted and abused ; set at 
defiance that power «which claimed and exercised the right of 
extirpating all opposition by force ; raised the public mind to 
resist that infallibility, they had now been led to doubt ; and 
by his firmness, learning, and talents, established the refor- 
mation upon an immovable basis. 

Germany, which had sufiered most severely from the des- 
potic power of the popes through the dark ages, was now 
destined to become the light of the world, in relidon, and in 
science. Luther stood forth as the angel of the gospel ; Co- 
pernicus, (of.Thorn) unfolded the mysteries of the heavenly 
bodies, and taught the true doctrine of the solar system, and 
Kepler illustrated the true figure of their orbits : all these 
combined, gave such expansion to the mind, as led to a more 
general inquiry, opened the way to a more general and cor- 
rect understanding of the truths of religion, of nature, and of 
nature's God. 

Italy at this time was favored with her Gallileo, whose in- 
ventive genius greatly improved the Telescope, by which the 
systems of Copernicus and Kepler were confirmed, and the 
rotation of the sun upon its own axis, the satellites of the sev^ 
eral planets, the phases of Venus, ^nd the mountains in the 
moon were all discovered. 

All these great events combined, excited a general inquiry: 
this was increased, and strengthened by the persecutions of 
the popes, who denounced the whole as one great system of 
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absurdity, and beresj. Tbe inqut«lfk)ii of Italy, so tate as 
1633, passed a decrea, declaring the solar system of €o{>enii^ 
CU8 expressly contrary to the boly scrfptares, false and ab- 
surd 10 sound philosophy, as well as erroneous in the foith ! 

These ^eat luinlnaries of Gersdany, have diffused tbeir 
light, as we have noticed, throughout the christiaa world, and 
have unfolded to men that preat system of religious and hie- 
rary truth which they now enjoy, and which, under their fu- 
ture improvements, they are destined to enjoy. 

The several successive steps pursued by the refofmere Uk 
Germany we have noticed, and the league of Attgsbnrg united^ 
the whole protestant cause of Europe, as one great family, to 
resist the overbearing power of that chasdsiBg rod, Lewis 
Xl V. king of France ; and bis iong and dtstressing mirs cto* 
firmed, what bad now been growing and improving almost 
two centuries ; illumined Ehirope with fts tnrths, and planted 
this modem Canaan of Ctod, in this wild^neai of tbe weat. 


CHAP. XXIX. 

England^ and Europe generally from the txeesnon ^Jcanes 
IL to the rise of the order of the Jesuits. • 

- At this eventful period commenced the unhappy -retgn of 
James II. as successor of 'Charles II. of England. His char- 
acter aa a papist, under the title of duke of York, bad occa- 
sioned much warmth of feeling and expression, during the 
reign Of Charles, and was yet remembered. Notwithstand- 
iuir hi? flattering assurances, be discovered the purposes of 
bis hearty in his imperious speech to his parliament. 

Conspiracy soon kindled into a flame, and raised an instfr- 
reetion in tbe nation. At this time he commenced a career 
of «:eneral favor and indulgence to papists, both in Eng- 
land and Ireland, and issued a declaration of general indulg- 
ence, or liberty of conscience, by his own absolute and arbi- 
trary power ; sent an ambassador to Rome, in order to unite 
the crown of England again to the holy see ; gave a public 
audience to tbe pope'-s nuncio, and consecrated four popish 
bishops in tbe king's chapel ; permitted the monks to appear 
at court in rht-ir respf'ctive habits ; aM«mpted to intrnriuce 
'Roman catboHcs into the cbureh and uaiversitiea; eadaar- 
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ore4 to gain tbe prateataat ^•seotort, and to form (hem into i| 
anion with the eatiolied, by onleriog a new declaralion of 
iadulgence^ and oaaung ii to be read in tb» pjulpit by all tbe 
eslabfMed clergy. 

The clergy reaiated, and a general alaitn waa excited 
Ihroaeboat the natioii. They inritod Willia^i) prince of Or« 
ange, (who had married Mary, daughler of Jaiiie») to astume 
the government He complied with the call of the nation, 
landed in England with a strong naval aod military force, 
amidst due popular commotione and Btragglet, seined on the 
crown, and James fied to France. The Bcoleh submitted to 
tile government ol Wiljtiam ; he summoned a coavention to 
settle the aiairs of the nation ; who settled the crown upofi 
William 'and Mary, by an iaetmmeat of settlement, which 
ciosed^all the sIrnggieBof pevrilegeaud prerogative, and fiKsd 
the eonetkoAien upon a permanent basis* 

During these mig^y struggles, episcopacy l|ad been estajii- 
Hsbed In Eogkmd and Scotland ; this occasioned at this time 
some divisioa of sentiment, and son^ warmth of feeling; but 
the presby terians, who composed the mass of the people in 
Scotland, favored and supported the throne of William aiul 
Mary. 

James, at the same time sealed bis own tate by favoring |i 
catholic insurrection in Ireland, and by the aid of Lewis KIV* 
actually embarking in France with a military force, and plia- 
cing himself at its head.* This occasioned a wiM^m conflict 
between ihe English and Irish parOaments, excited a general 
alarm in the nation ; William declared war againat l^ewis, 
and became a party in the league of Augsburg. 

At this time the divisions in Scotland wei^ settled by the 
sword, and the goviomment of WiUiam quif^t^ established, 
James met with a warm resistance from Ihe protestaots in Ire- 
land, who were supported by William In person, and triumph- 
ed over James, <^efeated and destroyed his sarmy, and he fled 
a^ain to France : the insurrection was soon ^toeUedy and all 
Ireland submitted to the ^verament of William. 

The spirit of faction was not yet quelled in England ; the 
fire of the parties soon revived, appeared in parlianu^ntary 
feuds, and was kindled 4nto a blajse by the rashness of William^ 
at the massacre of Glencoe, in Scotland. This excited a 
general alsrro, roused up Ihe nation to a spirit of opposition ; 
Ihis eratifif (t the sfurit of Lewis XIV. king of France-— li^ 
immediately furnished James with a powerful naial and mill* 
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tary force, and lie put himself at their bead to iii?ade Eog* 
land, and recover the crown ; bat a decisive action giained at 
this critical moment over the French fle^t by the Enclisb, 
checked the expedition, and dosed all the future prospects of 
James ; and after a few more feuds in England, settled and 
established the government of WMiam, and the reformalioa 
was again triumphant In England. 

The league of Augsburg had now calied forth all the efforts 
of Christendom, to humble the haughty, overbearing spirit of 
Lewis, and roused him op, like a lion of the forest, to Vb^js. 
vengeance on his enemies. He cherished his alliance with 
the Turks to make a diversion in Hungary ; assembled an 
army of four hundred thousand men, and entered Germany 
and the tow countries, with various success, and the fleet of 
Lewis gained a signal victory over the English and Dutch. 

Lewis took the field in person, and appeared with>great 
splendor in Flanders ; the war became general, and raged in 
Hungary, Germany, Flanders, Spain and Italy, with various 
success. Europe bad never before witnessed such splendid 
armies under such splendid captains, together with such dis- 
plays of valor and military tactics. Mathematics, as applied 
to the art of gunnery and fortification, at this period, attained 
their highest perfection, and opened a field for the display of 
the talents of a . Vauban. The war became generally a 
war of posts, and raged with various success from 1688, 9, to 
the peace of Ryswick, with France, .1698, and of Carlowita 
with the Turks, 1699 

This war gave a general triumph to the reformation over 
popery, leagued with the infidels, and greatly facilitated the 
progress of the arts and sciences, gave a new polish and lus- 
tre to military tactics, and a new splendor to society in Ea- 
rope. The good effects of the reformation were generally felt, 
and acknowledged, throughout Christendom ; this excited a 
general spirit of inquiry and learning amongst the catholic 
clergy, and a general imf^ovement in their morals. 

This ecclesiastical spirit of science and morals was greatly 
improved by a new monastic order which sprang up at this 
time, styled the order of the Jesuits, from the frequent use 
they made of the name of Jesu. This order became the im- 
mediate champions of 4he pontiffs — they became the confes- 
Bors of all the catholic monarchs of Christendom, and by that 
means the organs of intelligence to their masters the popes, 
and rendered the cbair of St. Peter the repository of ail the 
Intrigues of Europe. 


HEF|ir|im»r #F MAMHtMKS. SOI 

Tksf ake s^rf Ad a« witeMtdors lo tlie popm in iJi for^ 
«ign courts •Qd thus lh« oiigaiw Qf tto acifivets of all the courts 
in the world. The Beal» intrii^uey aod corruption of thie or< 
der cao«ed its rvia in the aighleeath century. That |;eneral 
improvement of maimers, literature, taste and refiaement| 
wl^h bffipiii to dawo m< £uropeia the disttpguisbed reigns of 
Charles y. of Bpsin and Qetpfumft Fraacis I. of France, and 
9eary V){I, of JQagtand^ received a polish iq this war, which 
with the eommeneemem of the eighteenth century, com- 
ni^^ced a new <)tder of Ibiiigs in Eiuoiio* 


CHAP. 1LS3^ 

of Qibraikw by the EngUsk. 

Paoif ih# time thai Fraoeis I. of France introduced the la- 
dies at court, (about the middle of the seyenteeth century) 
l^e chrama of life in Burope has esperieneed an entire change ; 
fefomty has given place to urbanity, and barbarism to refine^ 
meat. AlAoogh a genepal ^mrraptioB of morals grew out of 
fbis> in its early stages, which soon waa refined into an ele^ 
glint sensuality, and next into a polished system of gallantry, 
find romantio effemiaacy ; it was the means of giving that 
high polish to the reign of Lewis, XIV. 

In this splendid reign, the^sword in single combat (which 
was>also sanctioned by the former example of Francis L) 
gave a cheek to ostentetioo, pride and haughteur, protected 
the chamcters and virtues of the fair ses, and united with 
their example had a conuaaading inAueace, in Ibrming the 
manners of this splendid reiga. - 

All that splendid taste in the fine arts, aad^ll that classical 
elegance, which had been revived la Italy a centucy before, 
were now traasplaaied Into France^ and Oourished in the 
reien of Lewis XIV. The spirit of the reformation had giv- 
en expansion to the mind of man ; suppiessed the overbear* 
iag ignorance and bigotry of the eathoUc domination ; awak- 
ened freedom of thooatit, and freedom of speech, and diffus* 
cd a general spifit-of toleratioa throughout Christendom, ac- 
companied with a general ittflneaee on government and man- 
ners : these eorabioed, gave a g^u^ral spring to the mind of 
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mas, and pftved the way ferlbat liberty, Kteratort, and set- 
ence, which baa eome down to 08, and which we so richty 
enjoy. , 

Immedialely after the peace of Ryswick, the declining 
health of Gbarle» II. of Spain, opened a new field of intrit^ue 
aniongar the couipetitora for th« crown, and Icindled a new 
flame in Europe. These competitors were no If ss than Le w- 
b XIV. the emperor Leopold ^the 1. of Germany, and the 
elector of Bavaria. Their claims of eonsanentnity, were 
nearly equal, and the general interest, and tranquillity of Eu- 
rope, required the successiim of the elector ot' Bavaria, be- 
cause it would produce thi* least effects on the balsince of power. 
The intrigues of the competitors ran hi^h ; all Europe took a 
lively interest in the strugiHe; the Spanish nation favored the 
lineal succession of the boose of Bourbon, but the queen, 
who was a German princess, favored the emperor Leopold. 

DurMig this conflict of intrifcue, a treaty of* partition was 
framed in the -most secret. noanner, between England, France, 
and Holland, 4o divide the kingdom and provinces of Spain, 
amongst the contracting parties, upon the demise of Charles. 
The secrets of this treaty soon reached the ears of Charles, 
and fired him» like a shock of electricity, with indignation 
and resentment. He summoned an extraordinary 'council, 
made his will, conveyed ttie aucceasion^to the elector of Ba- 
varia, and recovered his health. The sudden death of the 
elector, defeated the will, and renewed the treaty of partition^ 
upon an entire new phin* By this ircBty it was stipulated, ' 
tbat.no dauphin, or king of France^ should ever wear the 
cr(»wn of Spain. 

During this straggle of intrgne in -the aouth of Europe, a 
new drama commenced in the north, under the reigns of 
Frederic, king of Denmark ; Charles XII. king of Sweden ; 
Augustus, elector of Saxony, and king of Poland ; and Peter 
the 1. emperor of Russia. The improvements of the north, 
bad lain dormant, in a great measure, with their long tran- 
quillity,' and had not kept pace with the refinements of the 
south ; until this splendid eonstelhitlon arose, and diffused Us 
lustre over the regions of the north. 

1 shall pass over this mighty conflict, anfl treat of it at 
large, in the third part of this work, and continue the affairs 
of the south. The sudden death of the elector of Bavaria, 
gave a new turn to the affain of Spain, and placed Charles II 
in a new dilenuna ; he took the dernier resort, and appealed 
to the pope for counsel. 
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His holiness, draadiog tbe power of Aastria, ftt otice advised 
falm to bestow tbe crowo of Spain upon the Mmily of Bourbon : 
this advice was positive, aod positively obeyed. Charles, by a 
privKte will,8DDuUed his former will, and conveyed the crown 
of Spain to ^he duke of Anjou, second son of the dauphin. 

During these intrigues, Charles died, the will was disclosed 
-^Lewis XIV. at once accepted, and placed his grandson up- 
on the^hrone of Spain. und«r tbe title of Philip the V. then a 
minor, and prepared to support him. This accession of strength 
to the house of Bciurbon, already eenstdefed too powerful 
for tbe peace of Europe, and during the alarming reign of 
Lewis XiV. was considered as incompatible with the interest 
and safety of every free state. It roused all (he potentates 
in the feouth to the protection of tbe common cause, and pro* 
duced the grand alliatice (so called) in 170l| signed by the 
plenipotentiaries of the empecor of Germany, tbe king of 
England, and tbe states' general, of tbe United prqvinces. 
" The grand object of this league was to counteract the sue* 
cession of tbe house of Bourbon to tbe crown of Spain ; and 
obtain a general security for tbe balance of power, and the 
peace of Europe ; with a reserve, that England and Hollahd 
might retain all their conquests in both the Indies. The op- 
erations of tbe grand confederacy in the north agaFnst Swe- 
den, had abready commeocedy and were now In their full op- 
eration. 

At this eventful period, James II. who had taken refuge in 
France, died, and Louis bad the temerity to acknowledge the 
son of James, as king of Great-Britain and Ireland, under the 
title of James III. This struck the fatal blow to the peace of 
Europe ; William resented the indignity, and prepared for 
action, and the grand confederacy prepared to co-operate. 
Lewis, sensible of bis error, attempted to palliate the blow 
by an apology. The parliament of England passed a bill of 
attainder against the young prince, James HI. and prepared 
to support the dignity of the crown. 

. At this critical juncture, William was thrown from his 
horse, and received a contusion which occasioned his d^ath, 
and was quietly succeeded by queen Anne, eldest surviving 
daughter of Jan>es II. 1702. She entered with spirit into the 
measures of William, in support of ihe grand alliance, and 
prepared for action. . 

Lord Godolphin was placed at tbe bead of tbe treasury, and 
tbe earl of A(arlborougb at the head of the armies; war was 
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deelaHkl afdttst PrtaNte ia Lomdoii) the Hflj^tie and Vlennli at 
the same tiiDe, The protectioil of the general safety, ran- 
* dered a anion of interest more permanent and forjuidable la 
this compact, than in anjr that Europe bad e?er iritnedsed ; 
and althouii;h Lewis was apparently strengthened by the un^ 
ion df the crowns of France and Spain, in bis own family : it 
proved the reverse, and Spain was only a burthen on bts 
hands, td lie protected at home and abroad. 

The gold of America was tb« only advantage that re^nlt^d 
to him — and this, the exhaasted state of his treasary serf 
tnnch required. The earl of Marlboroogh took the field ill 
Flanders, as comihander in chief; he soon aecftiired the tttl^ 
of dttke, and his eaploits g4?e a lustM to the l^ms of the coti- 
federates. 

Th« successes of the first campaign, led the duke of Savoy, 
and the king of Portugal, to join the confederates, 1703 ; at- 
though the dake was of the house of Bourbon, grandson of 
Lewis, XliL and father-in-law to Philip Y. the young king of 
Spain. This union of the duke with the allies, (like the lata 
union of the emperor Francis against his son-inlaw Napole^ 
tMf,) was considered by Lewis as the ruin of his cause. AH 
Bhtrope, from north tt> souths was the theatre of a general war^ 
and ditrided into two great parties. In the south under the 
grand aHhinee, the war raged in Flanders, in Bavaria^ ifl 
Spain, in Italy, and upon the oceap. 

An insurrection broke out in Hungary, which penetrated 
to the gates of Vienna, and threatened the ruin of the house 
of Austria. Feuds spran^r up In Scotland, founded on their 
resentment against klhg William, for neglecting the Scotch 
settlement upon the isthmus of Darien doring bis reign, which 
endangered the peace of Bngland, by the sbitrp contest be^ 
tween whig and tory Oit!tions. * 

The war razeed thid year with various success by sea ahd 
land ; but thfe con<foest of Gibraltar has proved a most valu- 
able acquisition to the English, 1704. This year the emfie^ 
ror Leopold died, and was succeeded by bid son Joseph, who 
entered warmly into the m^sures of the aHianee. * 

The French were sueeessfut in Italy, the confederates in 
Spain ; but nothing declsiva. The war ras^^d in Gfermati^ 
and Flanders with various sacceas,hut nothing decisii'e, 1705. 
This year the confederates were successful, under the illus* 
ttious Marlborough in Fl indei^, and in Spain, under prince 
Charles^ who entered Madrid, and iTas then crowned king of 
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Spain, under the title of Cbaries III. ; but was soon compel- 
led to retire. 

The English took the islands of Majorca and Ivica. Lew- 
is XIV. under this pressure of his affairs, had recourse to the 
king of Sweden, Charles Xil. then in his successful career in 
Poland and Sasonj — but without effect : Charles had set his 
foce for Moscow. 

Lewis, upon this failure, sued for peace ; bat without ef- 
fect-r-the confederates resolved, ^' that no peace shall be 
made with the house of Bourbon, so long as a prince of that 
bouse is on the throne of Spain." The successes of England 
in Flanders, the conquest of Gibraltar, and the isles of the 
Mediterranean, gave strength to the crown, and caused that 
union of England and Scotland, which has since proved so 
salutary to the two kingdoms. The splendor of the duke of 
Marlborough in Flanders, of prince Eugeui; in Italy, and the 
arch duke Charles in Spain, gave, strength and spirit to the 
confederates this year, and humbled the pride of Lewis, 1706. 


CHAP. XXXL 

Gemrtd JJairs of Europe, /• the death of Lewis XIV. and 
the suppression of the insurrection in Scoltand^Remarks. 

The exhausted treasury of Lewis XIV. compelled him to 
desperate measures ; he ordered bills to be drawn upon his 
mint, and resolutely prepared for action ; the confederates 
were triutnphant in Italy, and the French abandoned their 
conquests by a conventi6n--*the French were victorious ill 
Spain, at 4he battle of Almanzar, and the prospects of Philip 
V. stood high. 

Prince Eugene, and the duke of Savoy penetrated into 
France, laid siege to Toulon, and failed, 1707 : this, with the 
successes in Spain, and feuds which sprang up in the coua 
ejls of England, revived the hopes and spirits of Lewis, 1707 ; 
but (he success of the confederates In Flanders and Italy, and 
the suppression of the feuds in the English cabinet, to;£ether 
with the capture of Sardinia and Minorca, by the Englisti, 
joined to the low state of bis^unds, pressed Louis to make 
advantageous overtures of peace to the confederates, 1708. 
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These thej haoghtily rejected, end pushed the war with re* 
oewed Wgor and soccesa io Flanders, 1709. 
' Louis again pressed his overtures for peace, and cooferen- 
ees were appointed at Gertruydenburg, 1710. Lewis made 
eoncessioDs at this conference which were huoiillating to hio), 
and served to flatter the pride, and raise the spirits, as well 
as the demands of the confederates : they rejected the over* 
tures, broke off the conferences, and tooli the field, with re- 
newed success, in Flanders. Charles III. entered Madrid at 
the head of his victorious army ; but was soon compelled to 
restore it to Philip V. ; and the war io Spain raged with vari- 
ous success. 

At this time a new feud sprang up in the councils of Eng* 
land, and divided the champions of the nation, Goilolphin and 
MarltKirott^h, and their power began to decline. The toriea 
exult, and cry out danger to church, and state, and the pulpit 
echoed ihe. cry. This produced a chadge in the ministry : 
Marlborough supported his popularity, and Gotiolphin was 
succeeded in the treasury by Harly, earl of Oxford. This 
feud again revised the clafms of the pretender, and Godol- 
phin espoused his cause ; and the tories triumphed in a new^ 
parliament, 1710. This year the arch duke Charles succeed- 
ed to the imperial throne, upon the 'death of the emperor Jo- 
seph, which gave some check tb the t)old plans of the duke of 
Marltiorough. The parliament of England voted liberal sup- 
plies, and the war was pushed with vigor. The feuds io par- 
liament called forth the best talents of the nation ; and a dig- 
nified speech from the queen, would have quieted, and united 
the councils of ttie nation, had not the influence of Marlbo- 
rough produced an overheated zeal in the house of lords^ 
which sacrificed his popularity and command, and produced 
a secret treaty between England and France. 

This fired the parties of England, with warmth and bitter- 
ness—it was not contended by the whigs, that Spain could 
be conquered at that time, and Charles III. placed upan the 
throne of Philip V . by the sword ; but they diJt contend, that 
under the existing state of the armies, together with the low 
atare of the finances of Lewis, that the confederates' under 
Marlborough hi Flanders, might, in one more campaign, have 
p«*netrateil to Paris, and compelled Lewis to depose his grand- 
8»n, Philip V. and place the arcl| duke upon the throne of 
Spain, and also have established a barrier oh the north, which 
would have effectually humbled the house of Bourbon, 1712. 
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These troths the whi|i;s in England realized ; these truths 
the confederates all realise^ and were severely mortified at 
their disappointmeBt. They made i^reat efforts, by the aid 
of prince Eagene, (who was invited by the whigs over Into 
Enifland for that purpose,) to renew the coefederacy, and 
prosecute th^ war, but to no effect : the tories were estab- 
lished, and the councils firm ; and conferences for a general 
peace were opened at Utrecht, 

The successive deaths of several of the princes of France, 
at this time, increased .the apprehension, lest the crowns of 
France and Spain should be united in one head, upon the 
death of Lewis ; and called forth all the energies or the con- 
tracting parties, to guard against this, by positive stifiulation : 
which was, ultimately, though reluctantly, complied with, by 
Lewis, and he guaranteed the renunciation of bis ^raodson^ 
Philip V. to all claims upon the «rown of France. This pro- 
duced a secret cessation. pi. arms on the part of Epgland, 
which separated the Engliah iprc^ from the confederacy ,>an<l 
an open avowal of the treaty ensued. 

The Dutch, the duke of 8avoy,,aBd the kings of Portugal 
mnd Spain, followed the example of the English ; and the 
' emperor being left alone in the war, a general peace was con- 
eluded at Utrecht, and the storw of war once more huphed 
in the south, 1713. The parties ran high at this time, in Eng- 
land ; it became now well Understood, that not only Godol- 
phin, the ex-minister, bat the duke of Marlborough himself, 
secretly favored the cause of the pretender ; and that great 
efforts were made to induce his sister, the queen, to provide 
for his restoration. . 

James IIL was a violent catholic, and as obstinately so as 
Ills father : *thi8 roused all the fears of the prqtestants, and 
when united with the feuds produced at the peace, distracted 
the nation. 

A party, called jacobiteB, were actually eni^ged to restore 
the pretender ; this called forth a vote of parliament, of one 
hundred thousand pounds, to whoever should apprehend him 
in Great Britain, 1714. During the violence of these meas- 
ures, Queen Anne died, and was succeeded by George I. 
elector of Hanover ; who placed the whigs at the head of the 
administration, commenced a general Inquiry into the state 
of the nation, and the negotiations of the peace of Utrecht, 
as the surest means of qniedng the parties, imd estabUsbing 
his throne. 
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In (be Midst of these sceoes, died Lewis XIT. king of 
France, and was succeeded by Lbwis XV. then a ipinor ; and 
the goveroment of France fell under the regency cif the duke 
of Orleans, 1715. He espoused the cause of James III. (the 
pretender,) and secretly cooperated with the Jacobites in 
England and Scotland, to effect his restoration. Great pre- 
parations were made this year, for the reception of James IIL 
in England ; and the Jacobites invited bim to land at Plym- 
outh. A general insurrection took place In Scotland, and 
these hardy sons of the mountains, who boasted ihat tinej 
never bad been conquered, tendered their services to Jamea/ 
in support of his claims to the crown of England. 

This formidable conspiracy in England and Scotland, cal- 
led forth all the energies of George ; and the kingdoms of 
England and Scotland, were again torn with the distresses of 
a civil war. The pretender landed In Scotland : again the 
protpstant cause 1s triumphant — that God who rides on the 
whirlwind and directs the storm, appeared in support of the 
reformation. The struggle was short ; the fatal battle of 
Sherriffmnir decided the fate of the pretender, and his popish 
cause forever in England ; his partisans dispersed, and he fled 
to France. A few executions suppressed the rebellion, re- 
stored the tranquillity of the nation, and established the throne. 

The conflitting passions, which had harrassed, and distres- 
sed Europe, in the south, during the long and ambitious rerga 
of Lewis XIV. were once more bushed into a general calm. 
The exhausted state of finances, throti|^hout these kingdoms, 
rendered a general peace not only necessary ; but actually 
forbade the renewal of hostilities. 

France was content to secure her ancient limits, with the 
acquisition ofthe crown of Spain, to a branch ofthe house of 
Bourbon. England had secured a protestant succession, and 
the union of Scotland ; but the emperor of Germany had ob- 
tained no ade4|uate compensation for the blood and treasure 
expended in the war, excepting the union of Hungary, with 
the house of Austria. 

At the close of the last war, by the peace of Ryswick, we 
turned our attention slightly, to the general improvement of 
manners, literature and the arts, since the reigns of Charles 
y. Francis I. and Henry VIII. in the middle of tbe sixteenth 
century : let us now take a view of the changes, which the 
long reign of Lewis XIV. has produced, in the relative con- 
nection of the kingdoms in the south of Europe. 
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The high daims and preteiittone, which soatk^d the eom- 
mencetnpDt of ihe. reisn of this haughty, overbearmg nKtO'- 
arch, called up the general attention of the nations to th« Ir 
common safety, and led them to enquire into the principles of 
their common interest and security. These pdnctplee led 
Spain, Italy, Germany, England and Holland to suspend their 
private interests and views, together with their private piques, 
and objects of ambition, and form one grand confederacy, to 
check tb$ high menacing ambition of Fraiice. The success- 
es of this coalition were displayed in the peace of Ryswick. 

When the intrigues of Lewis, to accomplish the union of 
the crowns of France and Spain, upon the death of Charles 
II. again threatened to tsommit the peace of Europe, and de- 
fitroy the general interest, which the peace of Ryswick had 
secured — again the southern kingdoms coalesced, first under 
the triple alliance, and then generally ; humbled the gigantic 
power of France, reduced her to the last extreaiity, severed 
the union then contemplated, by express stipulation ; and the 
treaty of Utrecht, guaranteed ta Europe a balance of power, 
which ramaioed undisturbed down to the French revolution* 

Thus we see, how from the private quarrels of individuals 
in the early ages^ of neighboring chiefs, of neighboring and ri- 
val cities, of neighboring states, or kingdoms, either separate- 
ly, or with private alliaaces, to promote, or check ambition, 
the nations of Europe have become one great family, with 
separate views ; but one great union of intere'et, founded up- 
on that balance of power^i which they have effected by thnlr 
great coalitions, and whieh has become ioseparahly interwo- 
ven, not only with the general safety and tranquility, but 
with their very existence, as independent states and soTe- 
reignities. 


CHAP. XXXII. 

Europe generaUy^ from the commenecment of the quadruple 
aliianee, to the accession ofFrctncis I. ofdustritL 

Wben the mighty struggle of ambition, whith called forth 
the triple alliance, and in succession involved all the south of 
Europe in a distres^iot^ and eventful war, to prevent the un- 
ion of the crowns of France and Spain, in the house of Bour- 
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boo, had been so ukGcensiuWy closed ; when Lewis XTV. the 
author of this mWhiy struggle, had guaranteed an exernal 
exclosioo, to the union of the two crowns in the housf of 
Bourbon, in order to restore that tranquillity which his ambi- 
tion had disturbed, by exciting a war which he could no loig- 
er maintain, and to guarantee to this grandson Philip V. the 
tb(^ quiet possession of the crown of Spain : when Piiilip 
had voluntarily sanctioned the measures of Lewis, hb grand- 
father, and was quietly enjoying all that he possessed, of 
couid in honor or justice claim : when all the contracting 
parties were contentedly eigoying that quiet, which the great 
interest of Eunipe required and demanded, after so lon^ »ad 
ar<luous struggles as she experienced, daring the lone reiga 
of Lfwis XIV : it was to have been expected, that a repose 
•o desirable, might have been^ continued. 

What shall we say, when we announce, Uiat the same spir- 
it ol' «mbi(ion which fired the breast of Lewis, inflamed the 
heart of Philip Y . and ]f!d him to light a^ain the torch of war, 
by fiis intrigues to oblatn the regency of France, daring the 
minority of Lewis XV. and thereby secure the anion of the 
two crowns, of France and Spain. Although the conspira- 
tors were discovered in the house of Bourbon, and duly pun- 
ished, and the duke of Orleans more firmly established in the 
/egency ; the powers of Europe resented this oittrage, apd the 
union of England, France, Holland and Germany, under the 
quadruple alliance, (so called) declared war against Spain^ 
i718. 

The French hivaded Spain on the northern frontier ; the 
Efi^iLlish triumphed over the Spanish fleet, took the islands of 
Sicily and Sardinia : Philip complied with the terms prescrir 
bed, disgraced his minister, and saed for peace. 

At this time, the famous Mississippi scheme (so called) ap- 
pearedln France, and through the iufatuattng spirit of John 
Law, ruined their system of finance, and spread distress and 
ruin through the nation. The same spirit spread Into Eng- 
land, and blew uf^what was called the south sea bubble, and 
produced the same efiects upon the funds, and upon the na< 
tion, as the scheme of Law had produced in France. This 
damped the spirit for war in the two nations ; the operations 
of the alliance* languished ;* the death of the dnke of Orleans 
in the year 1723, paved the. way for peace by the treaties of 
Vienna and Hanover, 1726; which was finally settled by the 
peace of Seville, 1727. 
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Pending these negrotiarions, died George I. and was suc- 
ceeded by his son George II. Under this succession, parties 
ran high in England ; corruption, jealousy and strife, distract- 
ed the councils of the nation. During these strttg8:ies In 
Enifland, died Augustus, king of Poland, 1733; and Lewis 
XV. of France, now on Che throne engaged with Spain and 
Sardinia, in a war against the emperor of Germany, to recov- 
er the crown of Poland for his father in law, Stanislaus Leck- 
JKUiski, who once held it under the favor and protection of 
Charles XII. king of Sweden, by usurpation, and had fHllen, 
and fled to France upon the restoration of Au^^ustus. ThB 
French invaded Germany and Italy, with suc^h success, that 
the emperor sued for peace. Lewis relinquished his claims 
on the crown of Poland, and obtained for Stanislaus the 
duchy of Lorrain, with its cession to France, upon the death 
of Stanisians, and peace was concluded 1736. 

During the distressing wars in Europe, for the last century, 
the commerce, and colonial possessions of England, France, 
Spain and Holland, rapidly progressed in North, and South 
America, and both the Indies, and became the source of the 
wealth, by which these powers were enabled to equip such 
▼ast fleets, and raise and support such vast armies. 

' Although it was the means of increasing and prolonging 
the distresses of the nations, it became the instrument of en- 
eourajging and promoting the arts and sciences, of softening 
and polishing their ferocity of manners, of disseminating the 
principles of toleration in religion, and thereby establishing 
the reformation upon a more permanent basis. 

During this period ot commercial spirit and enterprise, the 
strife, and conflicting interests of England and Spain, led 
Ihem into a commercial war, 1739. This war became a war 
of plunder : The English exerted all their force to augment 
their maritime strength ; to plunder and rifle the Spanish 
commerce, particularly those ships laden with the treasures 
of Peru. 

They seized on the most wealthy comtnercial ports of 
Spain, in South Acnerica, and under various successes, were 
enriched with the spoils of the war ; particularly by the cap- 
ture of a Spanish galleon, off the coast of Chili, by lord An- 
son, who traversed the great P^cifi^ with his prize, visited In- 
dia, returned to England by the way of the cape of Good 
Hope, landed his treasure in England, whete it was carried io 
great triumph, and deposited in the tower, 1744. 
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At the commencement of this war, died the la&t prince of 
the house of Anstria, Charles Vl. This death opened a new 
field for the powers of Europe, The treaty ^of Seville, which 
closed the war of the quadruple alliance against Spain — con- 
temphiting the exposed situation of the house of Austria, and 
anticipatingjhe claims that would commence upon Ihe death 
of the emperor, Charles Vl. guaranteed by a general confed- 
eration, the right of succession to Maria Theresa, eldest 
daughter of Charles VI. and then wife of Francis, duke of 
Lorrain. Maria Theresa was acknowledged by all the states 
of Austria, and soon foecaihe extremeJy popular. 

At (his time, a secret league took place, between Lewis 
XV. Frederic 411. king of Prussia, and the elector of Bavaria, 
to divide the Austrian dominions. The king of Prussia open» 
the war upon Silesia, and soon placed his standard on the 
walls of Breslaw, the capital. The forces of France entered 
Germany, formed a junction with the elector, in Bavaria, and 
penetrated to Vienna. The empress retired to Presbnrg, in 
Hons^ary, where, by her artful address, she roused up the zeal 
And spirit of the nation, under old couht Palfy, who soon Ap- 
peared, for the relief of Vienna.* The allies did not wait his 
bis approach, but filed off into Bohemia, invested, and took 
Prague, and crowned the elector of Bavaria king of Bohe- 
mia ; from thence he proceeded to Frankfort, and was crown- 
ed emperor, under the title of Charles VII. 1742. 

The gigantic strides of France, the dangerous state of Aus* 
tria, and general inteVest of Germany, 'that engrossed the at- 
tention of George I. together with the good effects which re- 
sult ed^to the allies from the connecti(^n between England and 
Austria, in humbling the pride of Lewis XtV. induced George 
IT. to espouse with warmth and zeal> the cause of Maria 
Theresa. ' 

George Carried with him the spirit of his people : he He- 

* Tliis address of the empress is worthy of record. When the em- 
press ^ad assembled the states of Hungary, she appeared at their head, 
and bearing her eldest, and her infant son in her arms, thus addressed 
them : ** Abandoned b}? my friends, persecuted by my enemies, and at- 
tacked by my nearest relations, I have no resource left, but in your fi- 
delity and valor. On you alone, 1 depend for relief; and into your 
hands I commit the son of your sovereign, and ray just cause." Fired 
with indignation and rage, they drew their swords, and with tear*- of 
zeal and compadsion, ti^ey exclaimed : •* We will die for our king^** 
The nobility were instantly in arms, and at the h^ of thirty thousand 
men. 
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posed hiB opposing ministry ; filled their places with siich as 
were ready to second his views ; his parliament liberally 
granted supplies, and George assembled an army in Flanders 
of 36,000 men ; and the Austrians penetrated into Barariai 
and took Munich. 

At this critical moment, the court of France were struck, 
as with a clap of thunder, by the tidings of the treaty of Bres- 
law, and peace between Prussia and Austria. 

The aAies were closely invested in Prague, and their fate 
considered as desperate. The French, on the Rhine, made 
an effort to relieve Prague, but it failed; and the duke De 
Belleisle, by an artful movemient, stole a march upon the be- 
siegers, abandoned Prague, and led back his army, with ail 
bis baggage and artillery, to the banks of the Rhine. 

Spain, in alliance with France, pushed the war in Italy, 
with such success, as to rouse up the king of Sardinia to an 
alliance with the empress, and king of England, and the war 
ra^ed by sea and land, with various success. At the com- 
mencement of 1743, the French sued for peace — the allies 
refused. This artful policy, kindled afresh the feuds of op- 
position in ihe British parliament ; George reinforced his ar- 
my in Flanders, and took the field in person. This occasion- 
ed such suspicious movements, particularly at the battle of 
Dettingen, as damped the spirit of the allies, and caused the 
British general, the earl of Slain to resign in disgust. 

The treaty of Worms, between the arch duchess, Maria 
Theresa, and the king of Sardinia, strengthened her pros- 
pects; and her imperious deportment led several German prin- 
ces to negotiate with the new emperor, Charles Vll. at 
Frankfort. 

These movements called forth a secret treaty at Fontain- 
bleau, between FranCe and Spain, to recover the sovereignty 
of tbe Mediterranean, and at the same time all the old in- 
trigues for the restoration of the pretender were refiewed, cor- 
respondences opened between England, Scotland and France, 
an army of fifteen thousand men assembled in France, under 
the celebrated count Saxe, and actually embarked for Eng- 
land, to restore the pretender. This diversion failed, and was 
defeated by violent storms, and all further movements pre- 
vented by a superior British fleet, 1 744. 

The various operations, and various successes of the par- 
ties through this year aad the next, in Flanders, Italy, Spain 
and Germany, are too numerous and complicated for detail ; 
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suffice it to say, that at the close of the year 1745, all the 
eonteadini; powers were hushed to peace, excepfiog Fraac« 
and Austria : and the hosband of Maria Theresa was crown* 
ed emperor, under the title of Francis I. 

Tt^e successes of this war, strengthened and confirmed 
that mutual dependence and support, which the other ailiaoce 
had encouraiced, between Great Britain and the house of Aus- 
tria. As it proved to be then, so it has continued to be to 
this day, the great barrier against the overbearing ambi^ion^ 
and the gigantic strides of France. 


CHAP.XXXIII. 

Europe generally, from the accession of Qeorge IL (f England^ 
to the co^federofiy against the king oj Prussia, and mar ^ 
1756. . 

The violent opposition to the continental war, which dis- 
tracted the British councils, at the accession of George II* 
and rendered a change of ministry so necessary — went into 
retirement with the ex ministers, and laid the foundation for 
that faction, which promoted and, encouraged the return of 
the pretender, to seize on the crown of England. This spirit 
spread into Scotland, that hot-bed of rebellion, where an in- 
surrection was soon in readiness to receive the pretender, and 
place trtm Tipon The English throne, 1 745. 

Fired with these expectations, together with the flattering 
prospects from France, Charles III. son of James III. em- 
barked from France, and landed in Scotland unattended, and 
unsupported ; (his supplies from France having been blown 
back and blockaded, as before observed.) The Scottish 
chiefs rallied round his standard — ^they marched into England 
with apparent success, but were soon compelled to retire into 
Scotland, where Charles enjoyed for a few days, the pride of 
mock majesty ; fought the fatal battle of Cnlloden, deserted 
his standard and his friends, left them to their fiite, and refir* 
ed to France. 

• The severity of the government, in punishing the iosar- 
gent chiefs, and stripping them of their hereditary jurisdic- 
tiori, throughout the highland^, humbled this rebellious spirit 
in Scotland, and secured the crown of England against ail ftt* 
ture claims from the pretender* 
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' The war which c5ntinaed on (he contfnent, between 
Prance {ind Austriai was rendered illustrious in Flanders, un- 
der marshal Saxe, by their successes in this campaign ; but 
the campaign in Italy was closed with Yarious success, 1746# 

The treaty of Fontainbfeau, between France and Spain, 
was violated by a secret treaty, between France a^ the king 
of Sardinia, which roused the Spanish jealousy, and distract- 
ed the operations in Italy ; and at this critical juncture died 
Philip the V. The government of Spain devolved upon the 
. queen — but Ferdinand Yl the son of Pbiii|f, succeeded to 
the throne. 

The ^use of France and Spain, soon became desperate In ^ 
Italy---Ky retired to Genoa, and were soon compelled to 
abandon that city to her fate, and retire into France. The 
tnilitary exactions which the Austrians enforced upon Genoa, 
humbled, and almost ruined thaf^au^hty republic ; yet left 
them a spirit, whi^ roused up and repelled their oppressive 
conquerors, and recovered their liberty. This closed^the 
campaign. The French, at the same time threatened Hano- 
ver ; this caused a secr^t^treaty between England and Prus- 
sia, and a subsidary treaty between £|nsland and Russia. 
Thus arrayed, the parties prepared for action. 

George II. published a spirited manifesto. The king of 
Prussia penetrated into Saxony, took Dresden, and comp{^• 
led Augustus III. king of Poland, to take refuge with his armyl 

He next penetrated into Bohemia, with apparent success, 
under desperate conflicts, at the same time the capture of the 
whole Saxon army, opened his way to fall back into Saxony, 
and take up his winter quarters at Dresden — Here. he di&- 
> covered the plan of the allies, to divide up his kingdom ; par- 
ticularly Austria, Russia and Saxony, and preparations were^ 
made to open the campaign with vigor. 

France'^pened the campaign, by a movement of eighty 
thousand men, to invade the electorate of Hanover, and at 
the same time sent a small force into Gk^rmany, to co-operate 
with Austria. George II. entered with sseal into the war, dis- 
graced his opposing jpinistry, and strengthened his cause, by* * 
appofnting his friend^, and sent the duke of Cumberland into 
Germany, to defend Hanover, at the head of forty thousand 
men. The Russians prepared to cotoperate. wif h Austria. 

The king of Prussia anticipated all their movements, enter- 
ed Bohemin in four divisions^ triumphed over one Austrian 
itrmy^ united his forces, triumphed over the main body of the 
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Aastrian foree in Bohemia, atfd invested them in Pran^. 

' Elated with the successes of this victory, with too mu^h cod(i- 

dpoce, he detached a part of his army to check old marshal 

- Daan, and soon followed in person with another detachment 

These two greAt champions of the age met, and a battle 
ensued ; the carnage of 20,000 men witnessed the valor and 
obstinacy If the conflict -, both sides claimed the victory. 
The king of Prussia retired, raised the siei£e of Prague, and 
evacuated Bohemia. The remarks which have fallen from 
the pens of some of the greatest captains, in marking the 
errors of the king of Prussia, at this critical juncture, and 
shewing how be might not only have remedied his misfor* 
^ tifups,hut have triumphed over marshal Daun,are to^engthjr 
for this work. 

It must be evident at fifst view, to every reader, that the 
successes of the king, had^inspired him with too much self- 
confidence, and too much contempt for bis • enemies — and 
that^his caused his loss of Bohemia. 

At this critical state of the king, the Russians entered Prua* 
aia on the north, with an army of one hundred thousand meo, 
and triumphed over one of his best generals, in a signal vic- 
tory ; the contest was sharp and desperate, the spirit of the 
Prussian charge, was received by the Russians upon the point 
of the bayonet, which displayed the firmness of their charac- 
' tA and discipline ; the Prussians retired with great loss* 
The valor and firmness of the Russians had not been experi- 
enced in. the south, at that day ; and 4|is war opened a field 
for the cultivation of their discipline, and laid the foundaiioa 
for such future operations as have been witnessed. 

The English made some* diversion on the coast of France 
this year, but without effect ; and the French seized on the 
English settlement of Madras, in the East Indies. This clos- 
ed the naval operations of this year, 1 747. The campaign 
was opened this year, by a great accession of strength to all 
the parties, and the arms of France were again rendered il- 
lustrious in Flanders under marshal Saxe ; they overran all 
p 4h0 low countries, and threatened Holland. The general 
alarm roused up the spirit of the Dutch ; they invested the 
prince of Orange, with the title of " stadtholder, captain gen* 
eral and commander in chief, of all the United Provinces ;" 
and made vigorous efforts Iq defend their country. 

The illustrious marshal Saxe triumphed ovtr all opposi* 
tioo ; and with the fall of Bergen-op aoom, (the key of DutcH 
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BralMtnt,) became master of the oaTigatioB of tbe Scheldt. 
The allied house of Buurbon were again unsuccessful, in all 
their efforts in Italy this year. The triumph of England^ 
over tbe navies and commerce of France, by the capture of 
twelve ships of the line, and fifty East and West India qger- 
xhahtmen, struck a severe blow to the spirits of j^ewis XV. 
and called his attention to a peace, 17^8. • 

This year opened with a general congress at Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle. The affairs of Lewis, although so highly successful in 
Flanders, had now become desperate : the ruin of his com- 
merce and n^vy, cut off the resources of hit treasury; (he 
failure of his hopes in Italy — the appointtnopt of the graud 
duke, emperor, and ther**by defeating the prime object of the ^ 
war, in establishing the claims of the arch duchess Maria The- 
resa ; the treaty of Breslaw, which detached the king of Prus- 
sia from tbe confederacy ; the new powers of tbe stadthold- 
er, Wihich presented a formidable barrier on the part of Hol- 
land ; but above all the high state of the English fundi*, their 
liberality, particularly in subsidizing the empress of Russia, 
and at the same time despatching a powerful fleet to the East 
Indies, to recover Madras, and redeem Pondicherry — all 
pressed Lewis to efforts for peace. A cessation of arms soon 
ensued, and the peace of Alx-la-Chapelle, soon closed the 
sanguinary conflict, 1748. 

In this peace, the treaties of Westphalia, Rysa, &c. WAjre.* 
confirmed ; all conquests were restored, the accession of the 
arch duciiess confirmed, and the guarantee of the pragm ttic 
sanction renewed by all the former contractintr parties, and all 
things remained in stcUu quo, except the acquisition of S^ilesia 
to the king of Prussia. 

This war is generally considered, as a useless, wahton waste 
of blood and treasure for no adequate purpose. — ^Thisis strict- 
ly true,* so far as regards France and Spain ; but far different 
with England : this war established the superiority of the 
English navy and commerce, confirmed the policy of the two 
former wars, of wasting the treasure, and humbling the house 
of Bourbon by continental alliances, whilst England bestow- 
ed her whole attention upon her navy, her commerce, and * 
ber colonies In the East and West Indies, and in North Amer«> • 
ica, and laid the foundation of all her future greatness. Th^ 
perils of this war, saved her North American colonies. 

The most flattering prospects of general tranquillity in Eu- 
rope, succeeded the peace of Aix la-Chapelle) and continued, 
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with (he exception of some feudi and intrigaes in the conrte 
of England, France and Spain, down to the year 1 756. Dur- 
ing this period, some strife and intrigues sprang up, between 
the settlements of England and France in the East Indies ; 
but nothing decisive, and a treaty settled their claims in Hatu 
quo. 

In 1754y some collisions commenced between the Englisk 
and French colonies in North America, which continued^ aod 
were interwove^witb the seven years war 1756, which ra^ed 
generally in Europe. The operations of this war in America, 
I shall defer, and consider in the general history of America. 

The Engliaih took advantage of these collisions in Ameri- 
ca, and commenced general depredations upon the com- 
merce of France, and captured more than three hundred sail 
of merchant ships : at the same time commenced their iki- 
trigues upon the continent. 

The state of the French funds, led the court of Lewis XV. 
to a new system of policy ; he bore the depredations of the 
English, without making reprisals — he remembered the perfi- 
dy of the king of Prussia, in deserting the confederates by 
the treaty of Breslaw ; he remembered the cause of resent- 
ment the house of Austria justly entertained against that 
prince, for his alliance with France, to oppose the claims of 
the arch duchess, and for the acquisition of Silesia, which he 
ijktained by the treaty of Aix-laChapelle. 

He felt the ascendency which George the II. had obtained 
in the two last wars, by hi.- continental influence ; tAis he as- 
cribed to his power, as elector of Hanover. Lewis cherish- 
ed the resentment of the bouse of Austria, against the king of 
Frussidyiand the two powers formed an alliance to punish the 
king of Prussia, and divide up his dominions ; they had the 
address to unite Russia and Sweden in this confederacy, and 
the war commenced by the invasion of Minorcsr, by the 
Freqch, which was carried, through the defection of the Brit- 
ish admiral Byng. 

A general exultation reigned in France, and a general de- 
spondency in England, and their former high martial spirit^ 
now 'tamely submitted to the introduction of (xerman troops 
into England, to repel a threatened invasion from France, 
1757, 
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CHAP. XXXIV, 

General affbira qflhe aenen years wear in Europe, to the peace 

of Paris f 1763. 

During these operations in Bohemia and Prussia, the duke 
of CiiQiberlapd retired before the French under the marshal 
JDe Etrees, took refuge under the cannon of Stade, and saved 
bis army, by signing the convention of Clasterseven, aban- 
doning Hanover to the French arms, and retiring to England, 
left the king of Prussia to his fate. This occasioned a new 
revolution in the cabinet of Gfeorge II : the ex-minister was 
restored, and some diversion planned and executed against 
the coast of France ; but without success. 

During these misfortunes in Europe, together with some 
losses in America, the English felt sensibly theirdisgrace ; 
when the spirit of the nation was relieved by a favorable turn 
io their affairs, and a successful recovery of their former loss- 
es, with some valuable acquisitions in (he East Indies) togeth- 
er with an exaction of two millions, to indemnify the expens- 
es of the war. 

The losses of the king of Prussia, constrained him to act on 
the defensive. The allied French and Auslrians, invaded , 
Saxony, and summoned Leipsic. The king advanced to 
meet them ; a battle ensued ; the king was victorious— and 
the allies retired. Old mareschal Daun, at the same time ad- 
vanced into Silesia, invested Schweidnitz, and carried it by 
storm ; attacked and subdued the prince^f Bevern, took him 
prisoner, and entered Breslaw. 

The king flew to the relief of Silesia, united his scattered 
forces, and prepared for action. Mareschal Daun, and prince 
Charles, advanced to meet the king, with the same confi- 
dence, that led the king into his misfortunes in Bohemia, viz. ; 
too much self-confidence ; and they in their turn experienc- 
ed the same misfortune. 

The king met the allies at Luthen, strongly posted, and 
awaiting his attack. Here was exhibited the decisive advan- 
tage of Prussian tactics and discipline, over the superior forces 
and position of the allies. 

The king commenced the attack, by a movement on the 
right of the enemy's position ; and when mareschal Daun 
bad weakened his left, to support his right, the king by a mas- 
terly display to the right, fell with his whole force upon their 
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left : the battle was decisive, the carna$;e was great ; the al- 
lies were driven from their commanding position, and .the 
king followed dp his victory ; the allies retired out of Silesia, 
and the kins entered Breslaw in triumph. 

The successes of the kin?, set the example to all his gene- 
mis, and the Russians and Swedes, were soon driven out of 
Prussia. These glorious successes of the king of Prussia, in- 
<^pired his friends with fresh confidence, and roused up the 
elecforate of Hanover, to assert their liberties. George II. 
placed the duke of Br6n8wick at their head, and by his suc- 
cessful valor, he compelled the French to retire out of Hano- 
ver, and repass the Rhine. These spirited measures in Prus- 
sia and Hanover, inspired the cabinet of George with fresh 
confidence, and led his minister, Mr. Pitt, to say, that Ameri- 
ca must be saved in Europe, and that the king of Prussia 
must be supported. 

A new treaty was negotiated with the king of Prussia, and 
the parliament were liberal in their supplies for the war. A 
change took place in the French ministry, and the war raged 
upon the Rhine with various success. During these opera- 
tions, the king of Prussia advanced in pursuit of mareschal 
Daun ; penetrated into Moravia, and laid siege to Olmutz. 
, Upon the intelligence that the Russians had entered Bran- 
denburg, he raised the siege of Olmuts, retired in the face of 
that old hero, and returned into Prussia — met the Russians^ 
aiid after a terrible conflict and carnage, he trlu^iphed over 
them in the battle of Zorndorf : the Russians retired into Po- 
land, and the king, by a masterly movement, again appeared 
in Saxony, for the relief of his brother, against the imperial 
and Austrian armies : the latter under old mareschal Daun. 
A desperate action ensued, the king retired — but gained his 
purpose, and was not pursued. 

He passed again into Silesia ; expelled the Austrians, re- 
turned into Saxony ; compelled mareschal Daun to raise the 
siege of Dresden, and entered it in triumph. The splendid 
and triumphant displays of the arms of the king of Prussia, 
together with several successful divei^ions of England, on 
the coast of France, and the triumphant display of the Eng- 
lish flag in the British channel, gave a new aspect to the af- 
fairs of Europe, and closed the campaign of 1758, gloriously. 
^ The successes of the last season, enabled the king of Prus- 
sia, to open this campaign, with a train of splendid successes, 
against ttie Russians in Poland; against the Swedes in Pome- 
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r^mia : and^against the ^ustrians in Silesia, Bohemia and 
Fi-anconia. These, together with his pl^ns of operation with 
the duke of Brunswick, gave promising assurances of a 
speedy issue to the war : when sudden reverse of fortune, 
blasted ail his fair prospects, and gave a new turn to the ope- 
rations of the campaign. 

The French penetrated into Germany with splendid suc- 
cess, and again threatened Hanover ; the duke of Brunswick 
retired to the confines of the electorate, and gave battle to 
the French. The success of this action, saved Hanover : the 
French retired towards the Rhine, and the duke posted a part 
of his army for the defence of Hanover, and detached the re- 
mainder to the relief of the king of Prussia, whose forces had 
received a severe check by the Russians in Silesia, where 
the king was about to repair in person ; when old maresrhal 
Daun reinforced the Russians, and tendered that army about 
one hundred thousand strong : they took up a commanding 
position, and awaited the approach of the king, 
' Fired with resentment at the ravages of the enemy, and 
inflamed with the passions of war, the king with only fifty 
thousand men, hastened to the contest ; the Russians were 
broken, and routed : they again rallied to the contest ; and 
took post on a commanding eminence — ^the king made seve- 
ral desperate efforts to dislodge them ; but failed. The Aus- 
trian cavalry charged the Prussians in their turn, with suc- 
cess ; the action became general ; thrice the king at the head 
of his brave troops, led them to the charge — thrice his horse 
was shot under him^ and his clothes pierced with balls ; but 
without effect ; the mass of force was against him, and baf- 
fled his power. The king retired,, leaving a carnage of thir- 
ty thousand men ; more than half of which were Prussians ; 
night closed the scene, and prevented a total overthrow. 

A singular anecdote of the king, in this memorable action, 
may be worth notice. Upon the success of the first charge, 
when the Prussians were in the Russian trenches ; the king, 
in the heat of the action, wrote the following message, and 
despatched it to the queen. " We have driven the Russians 
from their entrenchments ; expect within two hours to bear of 
a glorious victory." Immediately upon the change in the 
fortune of the day, the king addressed a second message to 
the queen, from the field of action. '* Remove from Berlin 
with the royal family. Let the archives be carried to Potz- 
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clam. The fown may make cooditioDS with the cnemy.*^ 
Sc fif^kleip the fortune o/' **ar. 

His niaje»ty fell back, took a commandiDsr position, re- 
cruited and reinforced his army , was able to cover bid capitaf, 
and to the astonish n.ent of Europe, to act on the offeDsive, and 
recovt-r all his losses in Saxony, except DreBdeD ; and by a 
masterly movement, compelled the Russians to retire into 
Poland — and in spite of ttie Austrian generals he marched 
into Saxony, and old mareschal Daun fell back npon Dresden. 
. Fife*] wifh his prospects, the kipa resolved to cut otf the 
retreat of mareschal Daun, by a detachment from his owa 
army, reduce the Austrian army at a blow, and close the 
campaijin with the recovery of Saxony, by the total over- 
throw of D^un. This rash measure, lost him the whole 
force, dt'tached to intercept the retreat of the old mareschal ; 
who took up his position in his fortified camp, and the king 
retired into winter quarters. 

Thu^ the campaij^n closed, after the most active operationS| 
desperate carnage, and brilliant displays of arms, exactly 
wtiere it began ; except the fall of Dresden to the Austrians. 

The operations of the winter opened a new scene— *the f»uc*i 
cesses in America, led the English to make the most of their 
fleet, and they commenced a general attack npon the French 
West India colonies, and with general success. ' The French 
and Dutch, made several efforts to ravage the English settle^ 
ments in India, but failed. 

During the winter, a new scene of operations commenced. 
The French assembled their forces, equipped their fleets, and 
threatened to revenge the depredations of the English npon 
their coast, by invading England : thiar brought the theatre of 
action upon the water. A general ^iilockade of the ports of 
France, with several desperate en isagen tents between the 
£i trlish and French, closed this scene ; but nothing decisive, 
1760. 


CHAP. XXXIV. Cmdtnued. 

Th« <;ampaign opeiied this season with a general dtshiba- 

* tion of force, about the same as at the cornniencement of the 

last, witb a continuation of the general plan* AgW^ the 
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duke of Brooswi^k prot^^eted HiiuMver, by the decisiye ac- 
tion of Warbiirt;. The king of Prussia, sensible of his rash- 
ness the iHst campaign, particularly at the close, resolved to 
maintain bis stront^ position, and act on the defensive. 

Me saw his dominions invaded by three powerful armies : 
the Russians upon the north ; one Austrian army in Saxony, 
under mareschal paun ; and another in Silesia, under seneral 
Laudoho. By a movement, and success of Laudobn, the 
kio^ was constrained to abandon his defensive plan ; by a 
rapid movement, he marched into Saxony, and laid sietse to 
Dresden : mareschal Daun obliged him to retire, and without 
an action. 

At the same time Laudohn invested Breslaw ; and prince 
Henry compelled him to abandon it. The king, alarmed at 
the prospect of losing Silesia, by a junction between the Rus- 
sians and mareschal Daun, made ^ masterly movement and 
flew to its relief with his whole army, passed five large rivers, 
with all his artillery and ba^e^gage, traversed a country more 
than two hundred miles in extent, and appeared in Silesia ; 
here he was enclosed by these three powerful armies, and his 
fate considered desperate. 

The very night, on which an attack was concerted by the 
three generals,* upon the camp of the king, he cautiously, re- 
tired, took a strong and commanding position, and watched 
the movements of the enemy. They advanced to the at- 
tack, as was agreed, in dead of night ; but to their astonish- 
ment, the king was gone. At break of day he fell furiously 
upon Laudohn, and before mareschal Daun could arrive with 
succor, he routed and dispersed his army^ 

The Russians withdrew from the scene, and mareschal 
Daun retired, and took up a strong position in the mountains, 
and the king was again relieved : but his relief was only to 
follow the Russians to his capital, where they penetrated, ri- 
fled his magazines and royal treasures, laid the city under con- 
tribution, with other ravages attendant on war, and retired. 

This spread a general gloom over the aflfairs of the king. 
He, fired with indiznation and rage, resolved to take .ven- 
geance on his enemies. With this view, he rushed into Sax- 
ony, with an army of fifty thousand men; mareschal Daun 
followed him with an army of eighty thousand, took up a 
strong position, and watched the king. 

Resolved to attack him in defiance to all his security, the 
king reeonnoitered his pontioo, drew out bis army, and ad- 
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TKncpd (o the chnrse. Mart-Bchal Daun received him witb 
the discharge or more Ihan two hundreil pii^cea or Cnniiun ; 
Tiftory JouB stood perchf d over the fit^ld — now Ihia, «nU now 
that sCBlf prevailed, unlif (be Krewt Daun waa iTi>UD<led, and 
carried off Ihr Geld ; viclnry eaon declart;d Tur the kinic — tite 
Austriatis fled, and left tlie field sirewed witb a lerrible car- 
nafce, and night only, Mved the ruinn of their army. 

This victory revived the spirits of his friends, and.lbe na- 
tion, and by his Hudden movementB, he recovered all B»xony, 
exctpt Dresden. The Auslriana AbandoDfd Silesia, the Rua- 
ainna abandoned Pomerania, and retired into Poland, and t|ie 
Swedes retired under the cannon of SiraUund. 

Thus B^ain the theatre of Europe has been drenched ia 
blood, the most masterly military movements have been 
made, the mnst desperate and eautioinary battles have been 
fouehl, the ^realest feats of prowess and shiil have been dis- 
played, and no deciaive event has occurred. 

The sreHt conlendiog parties are again balanced, as at the 
close of the last campaign ; but the auccesses of the Enuliah 
in America, have richly compensated them for th^r liberal 
supplies afforded in Ihe war. The French received a blow, 
which ruined their interest in North America, by the fall of 
Quebec, and Ihe loss of Canada. 

The French were equally unsuccessful in India, by the 
Joss ofPondicberry, which fell into Ihe hands of the English, 
Janoary, 1761. This ctoeed (he French power in Hindostan, 
and confirmed to the English the supremacy of the whole 
Coromande) coast. 

Again, we see the fruits of Continental atliances ; so often, 
and so violently clamored against in Ihe English parliament. 
Tlie French are ruined in America, in India, and have Eiifrel>- 
ed serious losses in their navy, commerce, and West India 
islands, all the fruits of the continental wars. 

In the midst of this great continenlal struggle, and the suc- 
cesaes of his reign, died George 11. and was succeeded by 
bis grandson, George III. then twenty three years of aee, 
176). He commenced his reigo under the most far orabIA 
auspices, and received the applause of the natioo, by a moit 
popular speech to his parliament, in which he exclaimed — 
"Born in England, 1 glory in llie name ofBriloii." 

The eyes ofall parties, at home and abroad, were fixed on 
the king. At this eventful crisis, all Christendom became ^ 
eeosible uf the wiBdom of that coDtiiteDtBl syitem ofpoBey, < 
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which commenced in Eogland, at the accession of William 
and Mary,* under the memorable reign of Lewis X.IV. of 
France, and which, by continuing down to this time, has 
wasted the resources of France and Holland, (the great naval 
9nd commercial rivals of England,) and enabled her to place 
her naval and commercial strength upon such a basis, as to 
hold the purse for confederated Europe in one hand, and 
wield (he sword of destiny with the other, and thus sit arbiter 
of the world. 

When George announced his resolution to his parliament, 
of supporting the continental system, it was applauded by a 
irote of supply of twenty million sterling ; a supply, ivhich 
astonished Europe, struck dismay into the confederates, and 
led tbeooi into serious dispositions for peace. 

The finances of France were drained ; her navy and com- 
merce were depressed ; her affairs in India and America ruin- 
ed,, and her West India colonies lay at the mercy of an Eng- 
lish fleet, prepared to invade them. The courts of Vienna, 
Russia and Sweden, were in no better condition to prosecute 
the war. 

A congress was accordingly assembled at Augsburg, to ad- 
just the differences of the continental powers gene(^aiiy ; but 
nes^ociations opened at London, between France and Eng- 
land, for i separate peace : and at this critical state of affairSi 
died Ferdinand VI. king of Spain, and was succeeded by bis 
brother, Don Carlos, king of Naples and Sicily, now Charles 
ill. This momentous event, gave a new change to the af- 
fairs of Christendom, and laid the foundation for the famous 
family compact of the Bourbons, upon the thrones of France 
and Spain, f 

The principle of uti possidetis,} or mutual retention of pos- 

* It must be remembered, that continental coalitions first began, in 
the reign of Charles VIII of France. 

f The resentment shown by Mr. Pitt, closed at once the family com* 
pact between the qourts of Prance and Spain. This compact roused 
the indignation of Mr. Pitt, and he called for a declaration of waor 
against Spain ; this was opposed virith equal warmth, and the minister 
resigned in disgust. Upon the change of ministry in England, the 
courts of France and Spain, recalled their ministers from London, and 
issued mutual declarations of war, and at the same time, aitempied to 
coerce the king of Portugal into a co-operation, in the war ; this failed^ 
and they declared war against Portugal. 

^ The English had conquered from France, in North-America— No- 
va Scotia^ with the city of Louisburg— -Lower Canada, with the cities 
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•esuons aeqoired by the parties io the war, gpan out the tie* 
gociaftooB at Londoo : at the same time Charles III. seoeible 
of the triumphs of England, over Praoce, in America, by the 
great acquisitions of colonial territory, and alarmed for the 
security of Spanish America^ attempted to interpose his influ* 
ence in the negociations at London; but without succesSi 
and they were suspended. 

Thus we see, that the negociations for peace, at Augsburg 
and London, have resulted in a general war, and agiun the 
whole south of Europe are engaged in the struggle. Pending 
these negociations, no cessation of hostilities had ensued ; the 
war raged' In Germany, the Enelish invaded the coast of 
France, and took Bellisle; The French made another effort 
to enter the electorate of Hanover, but without success ; aad 
the year ctosed without any thing decisive, 1762. 

This year commenced with the invasion of Portugal, by the 
arms of France and Spain, but without success. The French 
renewed their attempts on Hanov^er — but without success. — 
The death of Elizabeth, empress of Russia, and the succes- 
sion of the duk« of Bolstein, under the title of Peter IIL gave 
some relief to the affairs of the king of Prussia. 

Peter turned bis whole attention to the organization of th^ 
affairs of his empire, took the position of mediator, between 
Austria and Prussia, and when his efforts proved abortive, 
declared war against Austria, and joined the king of Prussia. 
This change produced a peace between Sweden and Prussia. 
These two events left the king of Prussia at liberty Co turn 
his whole attention to the two great champions of Austria,* 
mareschlil Daun and Laudohn. 

At this critical moment died Peter the lU. suddenly, by a 
revolution, and was succeeded by Catharine II. She con- 
firmed the peace of Peter, but withdrew her troops, and left 
the Austrians and Prussians to settle their quarrel. — The king, 
by a grand movement, foiled the efforts of his opponents, re- 
covered Schweidntz, and settled a truce with Austria, for 
Saxony and Silesia. This produced a general triice through- 
out the empire. 

Pending these movements in Russia and Germany, the 
English pursued the policy which they had now so fully ma- 

6f Quebec and Montreal, together with all French America, except 
New-Oileans. They had, the last year, conquered Pondicherry, to- 
gether with aii the possessions of France in India, and some of bcp 
West-India islands. 
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tured: their naval expedition was crowned with the conquedt 
of Martinico, and the city of Havannah, the capital of the isl- 
and of Caba, and key to the gulf of Mexico. 

An expedition from Madras, in India, against Manilla, was 
Crowned with the conquest of all the Philippine isles. In 
this trianaphant position, the British minister announced bis 
overtures of peace: they were accepted by France and Spain; 
approved by parliament, and the war closed by the peace of 
Paris, February, 1763. 

By this peace, fhe king of Prussia retained all his domin- 
ions, with the confirmation of Saxony and Silesia ; EngJand 
retained all her conquests in North-America, and she restor- 
ed to France and Spain, her conquests in the East and West- 
Jndies. The close of this war, sealed the policy of the cootl- 
nentalsystem of England, and established her upon the broad 
basis, of mistress of the geas,%uid arbiter of the world. The 
war in Germany was closed by the treaty of Hubertsburg, the 
gam^ year. , 


CHAP. XXXV. 

General remarks — abolilion of the order ofJesuiis — discovery^ 
and settlement of JSf or th' America — to 1776. 

The splendor of the arts and sciences in Europe, kept 
pace with the splendor of commerce and arms ; these com- 
bined, g;ave a lustre to the affairs of the continent, and a new 
polish to Christendom. The improTements of the stage, kept 
pace with the improvements of the age : here, poetry, music 
and action combined, gave an expression to the theatre un- 
known before, to any age of the world The general expan- 
sion given to the mind, by the reformation, kept pace with, 
|ind marked the progress of this bright luminary of the west* 
The persecutions of the papal power, had softened into a sul- 
len state of tolerance. 

The feuds in the councils of Lewis XIV. which called 
forth the bull Uni genitus from pope'Bt nedictXiV. to decide 
the religious controversy between the Jansenists and Jesuits, 
and which kindled a fire that continued to rage through the 
reiffn of Lewis XV. deserves some attention. The haughty, 
impatience, and violent measures of Lewis XV. in dissolving 
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.tbe iMirliaiDeDt ef Fmoce, eailed up the general <attentioii cvf 
the natioo to tbw violence done to tfaeir libertiei^i and threat- 
ened the life of tbe kinisi by an attempt to aseassioate him. 

Tbe king escaped with a wound only : this broui^ht hitn to 
fcis sensea. He 'restored the parliament: their resentment 
fell on the order of the Jesuits, and they ffll a sacr^ce to the 
resentments 4^ the day. The king, by an edict, expelled 
them his kingdom, and abolished tlieir order in France. ^ 

This triumph of the parliament over the crown, and this 
triumph of the Jansenists party over tbe order of the Jesuita, 
laid.the foundation for the union of philosophy with Infidelity^ 
of freedom of inquiry with the violence of liberty , and paved 
the way for all the future sufPerings of France. 

in this af^e, flourished Montesquieu, Helvetius, Voltaire^ 
'De Alembert, Diderot, Ro^^seau and BufiTiin. The same ex- 
pansion of the mind in England, kept pace with liberty, and 
the reformation ; a Locke, a Swift, with Addison, Pope, and 
others ; together with that host in the councils, and in the 
field, in the reign of queen Anne, who were the champions 
of all the future greatness of England. 

In this age, appeared Bolingbroke and Hume : these, hav- 
ing drank at the fountain of Hobbesand Shaftsbury, by their 
talents and address, diffused the poison of infidelity through 
the channels of science, and corrupted the nation. 

^he arts. in this age, have kept pace with the sciences: 
music, painting, sculpture, architecture and husbandry, may 
BOW claim a fair competition, with the most refined aces of 
Greece, or Rome-rand the science of government, as display- 
ed in the bahmce of power in the English sy step, stands un- 
rivalled in the annals of time. 

We have traced the progress of man on the great theatre 
of Europe, from that state of barbarism, into which he wa? 
precipitated, by the violence of the revolution in the western 
Boman empire, with all the extremes of igborance, violeace, 
auperstition and licentiousness, through wtiioh he struisgled 
for more than one thousand years— and marked the more 
prominent causes, which have produced the eventual chan- , 
ges, and raised Christendom to her present state of civil re- 
finement ' 

The discoveiy of Afnerica, we noticed ; but the settlement 
and ijrowth of\tbis new world, has been reserved, as adisli»ct 
subject, that the narrative of events in Europe ndght not be 
interrupted, and that a proper field might be given for the U- 
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iQstration of thia exteneiTe, and important dubject ; a field so 
novel, and yet bo intereetingy so full of instruction. 

The first outlines of the history of America, I hare eom^ 
pressed Into a chronological form, shewing; in the concisest 
manner^ the first adyentares, which led to the fifst discoveries 
and settlement of the several parts of this new world. 
Before we enter nppn the settlement of the continent of 
North-America, I will devote a part of the chapter, to a sum- 
mary narrative of the particular adventares, that led to the 
particular discoveries and settlements, upon this most inter- 
esting theatre of the world. 

Christopher Columbus, under the patronage of Ferdinand 
and Isabella, king and queen of Spain, discovered the islands 
of St. Salvador and Cuba, in the West-Indies, and returned 
to Spain, 1492 

Made a second voyage, wftch proved unsuccessful,, 1493 
Made a third voyage, and discovered South- America, 14>98 
Americas Vespucius, under the patronage of the merchants 
of Seville, followed the track of Columbus, touched upon the 
continent of South-America ; returned, published a pompous 
account of his voyage and discoveries, and gave his name to 
the continent of America, 1499 

John Cabot, a Venetian, obtained a grant from Henry VII. 
of England for foreigi^ discoveries, explored the coast of 
North- America, touched upon the coast of Labrador, and re- 
turned to'Enj^land, 1495 — 6 
He in a second "voyage explored the whole extent of the 
<^oast, from Davis' Straits to Florida, discovered Newfound- 
land, and returned to England, 1497 
Sebastian Cabot, (son of John Cabot) under Henry VIL 
pursued the adventures of his father, visited Newfoundland, 
and carried several natives to England, 1502 
Brazil discovered by Alvarez de Cabral, on his voyage to 
India, 1500 
Coriez, the Spanish adventurer, conquered Mexico, 1519 
Peru was' conquered by the Spanish adventurer Pi zar- 
to, 1520 
Terra Firma was settled about this time, 1 620 
The Portuguese settled Brazil, 1549 
Francis I. king of France, made some efforts for discove- 
ries in the new world by one John Verzano, a Florentine, but 
without success^ Verzano was lost in his second adven- 
ture, 16^ 

20 f. ** 
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Teo years after this, Francis made another effort, by James 
Quarlier, who touched at Newfoundland ; discoveri^d, and 
gave name to the gulf of St. Lawrence ; and made an un&uc- 
cessful attempt to find a passage to China. The next year 
he explored the St. Lawrence up to the rapids, wintered in 
the country at a fort which he built on the isle of Orleans, 
(where Montreal now stands) and in the spring carried back 
with him some of the natives to France, 1534 

Ferdinand de Soto, a Spaniard, made the first settlement in 
Florida,' where he remained three years and died, and left 
his conquest to A I verdo, ' 1539, 

Francis L sent James Quartier to complete a settlement 
in Canada (or New France,) where he ri-maired at a settle- 
ment called Charlebourg, about two years, and then retired 
to Newfoundland, ' IMO 

Francis L sent out other advtfiturers to strengthen the set- 
tlement in Canada, where they wintered, and returned to 
France in the spring following : this failure, checked all fur- 
ther efforts for settliog Canada on the part of France during 
this reign. These adventures to Canada, were succeeded by 
adventures from Europe, for the discovery pf the north-east 
passage to India, all of which failed, on account of the ice in 
the northern Ocean. About this time began the Newfoqnd- 
land fisheries, which have since proved so profitable to tb<& 
world, 154^ 

This year the French under Chatillon, made some further 
discoveries in East Florida, and attempted a settlement, 
which failed, 156^ 

Charles IX. sent out three ships, and made a settlement on 
the river St. Mary, built a fort, and called the settlement Car- 
olina, 156* 

This colony was overpowered this year, by a fleet of six 
Vessels from Spain, and all n3mssacred, 1566 

The French sent out to Florida this year, a fleet of three 
ships, to revenge on the Spaniards the mupdeaiof their coun- 
trymen. The enterprise proved successful, they butchered 
the Spaniards, burnt and destroyed their fort and settlement, 
and returned^ to Ffance : this closed the adventures from 
France to America for fifty years, 1 568 

The discovery of a north-east passage to India having fail- 
ed, the English began thia year to explore the north west 
passage to India, under captain Frobisher, and under Sir 
Francis Drake, 1^76 
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Queen Elizabeth granted lettera patent to Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert this year, (1579,) for fore]jj;n diBCoyerieS) and in 1583 
he touched at Newfoundland, and from thence to the conti- 
nent, abd took possession' of North-America, for the English 
crown. In this adventure he was lost in a storm^and the en- 
terprise failed, 1583 

This year, (1584,) the coast of Virginia was discovered, 
(and named after the virgin queen,) and settled by one hun- 
dred and seven passengers, near the river R4>aaok*', and in 
1586 they all returned to England with Sir Francis Drake, 
who touched there on his homeward passage. This year Sir 
' Walter Raleigh sent out seven ships, with another colony, to 
(he srrme settlement on the Roanoke, where they also endur- 
ed extreme hardships, and were, in their turn conveyed back 
to England by Sir Franoi^ Drake. Soon after they were 
gone, a new colony arrived to support the first, with fifty men, 
who concluded to stay, notwithstanding the others had gone. 
The next year Sir Walter sent out a third colony to support 
the second; when they arrived at Roanoke, not a vestige of 
the former colony remained. This third colony consisted of 
one hundred and fifteen, who attempted to renew the former 
settlement at Roanoke. 

This year governor White came over again, to recruit the 
little colony in Virdnia^ but alas ! they had all shared the 
fate of the two former, and not a vestige of them was to be 
found, 1596 

This year the English explored the coast, as far north as 
Cape Cod, and caHed the country North Virginia ; but m»de 
no settlement, and returned to England, - 1 602 

This year the English made two adventures to Virginia, 
and not finding: the third colony at Roanoke, and being rous:h- 
ly handled by the natives, they all returned to England, 1603 

This year the French began the settlement at Port Royal, 
and other places on the bay of Fundy, 1604 

This year (he English explored the coast of the proviuce 
of Maine, made no settlement, and returned to England, 1605 

This year the London company (by virtue of letters pa- 
tent, under James I. king of England,) sent out a colony t» 
South Virginia, and began a settlement at Powhattan, or 
James rv«?r. l606 

This year they sent out a second colony, and settled James 
Town in South Virginia, on James river. This was the first 
tow^n planted in North America, notwithstanding all the ef 
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forto wbleh had been made : and the next winter, James 
Town was barnt. This year the Plymouth company sent oat, 
«nd settled asmali colony at the month of Sagadeboc river, 
in North Virginia, of forty-fife persons, under captain Pop- 
bara their president : the severity of winter, together with 
the loss of their stores by fire, ruined this colony ; and the 
few that remained returned in the spring to England. This 
misfortune deterred all further settlements in North Virginia 
for several years. This year and the next, the Frenclu began 
the settlelnent of Quebec. ' ^ 1607 

These iwo years, (1608 & 1609) the London company seitt 
out supplies, and a recruit of two hundred persons, to strengthen 
the colony at James Town, which now amounted to five huo* 
dred men. Admiral Bpmers, on his passage to America, with 
a part of Ibis little'fieet, was wreisked on one of the Bahama 
islands, lost bis ship, but the crew and passengers were all 
saved, and remained there until the next year, when they 
were all taken off by lord De la War, on bis passage to Vir- 
ginia, to enter upon the government of this little colony — 
which the last year consisted of five hundred men, now re« 
duced to sixty ; who had abandoned the colony, and embark* 
ed for England; but toeing met by their new governor, they 
were persuaded to return to James Town, where they all ar- 
rived safe, June lOtb, 1610. Here commences the history 
of Virginia. 

This year, ( 1 1^ H ) two supplies of three hundred men each, 
were sent to this colony, together with cattle, swine, kc. to ena- 
ble them to cultivate their own supplies. In 1609, captain 
Henry Hudson, under a commission of king James I in the ser- 
vice of the East India company, in quest of a north west pas- 
sage to India, discovered North, or Hudson's river, and the 
same voyage discovered Hudson's bay.. In 1613, the Dutch 
West India company opened a trade to this river ; and in 
1625 established trading bouses on Connecticut river, claim- 
ed all the country from Cape Cod to XJape Henlopen, and 
called it New Netherlands : this commenced the settlement 
of New York. At this time the Virginians sent and dislodg- 
ed the French from all their settlements in North America, 
, excepting Quebec ; and brought all their effects to Virginia, 
' with all their vessels. At this time the French, Dutch and 
Eoglisb carried on an advantageous trade with the natives ; 
and in coasting along the shores for this purpose, made fur 
ther discoveriesi and drew chartS| one of which, drawn by g 
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captain Smith, chanjced the name of North Virginia, to that 
of New-England, which it contiaues to hold. 

At this time Baffin's bay was discovered, by WiUiaBi Baf- 
fin, in search for a north west passage. 1615 

The distresses of war, fainioe and peslUence, amongst the 
natives of New England, prepared the way for a more quiet 
possession — and the little colony of puritans, under ihe reve- 
rend John Rubinsott, to make their settlement at Plymouth, 
as will be noticed. 

The whole estent of coast being now eiqilored from the 
gulf of Mexico to Davis' Straits, it will exceed the limits of 
this work to detail the subsequent adventures and settle- 
ipentfi ; I shall therefore comprise the whole in one short 
chronological table. 
Quebec, the capital of Lower Canada settled by the 

French, 1608 

Newfoundland by the Englisb, 1610 

Virginia, do. 1610 

New-York, » > , -«,. 

XT ¥ ? do. 1614 

New-Jersey, > 

New Plymouth, by the puritan colony, 1 620 

Nova Scotia was nent settled by the Scotch, under Sir 

William Alexander, 16^2 

Confirmed to the English by France, after several 

changes, at the peace, 1648 

New Hampshire settled by the English, 1623 

Delaware and Pennsylvania, by the Swedes and Fins, 1627 
Massachusetts Bay, by the English, ^ 162& 

Maryland do. ' 1633 

Connecticut and Rhode Island, from Massachusetts 

Bay, 1^35 

New Jersey,. under a grant to the duke of York, by the 

English, 1664 

South Carolina, do. 1669 

Pennsylvania, by a grant to William Penn^ do. 1682 

North Carolina, by the Eoglisb, 1728 

Georgia, do. 1732 

Vermont, by New-HampsMre and New-Y(irk, 1764 

Kentucky, from Virsrim*, under Col. Boon, 1773 

0\»io, from Connecticut and other states, ' 1787 

Tennessee, do. 1789 

The territories of Michigan, Illiaois and Indiana 

about :^ . 1780 & 1801 

20* 
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LouMaoa imrahased of Fmnee for ilAMii tnillioDS of 

dollars, 18^ 

T^-rrifory of Orleans eracled into a sMe, 1812 

This chronoloffficai table wilt ever be Talaable to every 
American. By this table may be seen Che most rapid and 
eitenaive settlements, that liare erer been witnessed In tlie 
family of man; embraelnc an extent of territQffy,from the 
gulf of Meiico OB tbe soiitfty to the' Hndson^s bay on the 
north and from the Atlantic shores on the east, to the interior 
wilds of Lonisiana on the west-^more than f080 miles square^ 
embracing a population of more than fourteen oeiillions of 
free peopfo, — alltceomipliilied in the epaee of tw^ etnturies : 
those very two centuries in which we have wittiessed the con* 
flicts and distresses 6n Hie conthnent of Europe, since the 
reifrns of Charles y - oi 8p«iin, Francis I. of Prance, and Hen- 
ry VIII ofEoirland. 

That age of tbe reformation, when Ibe immortal Luther 
comtnenced his glorious career, and aeeonftplnlied the pre* 
diction of the prophet St. John, In Revelations xiv. 6 — laid 
tbe ^nndatloo for the rdiglous l^rfies of Europe, and the 
civil and religious liberties of Amenta. 

A bu^ory of the rise and progress of the several States of 
AmeriM, their private disputes, their conflicts with the 
natives, together wi^ the geiiius and forms of their govern- 
ment, from the great simihirity tliat was ^common to the 
whole, would be tediotts apd oidlitei«stiog. I willsetect^the 
colony of Plyrabutb, andwHh this, commence and continue 
tlie -history of America. 

This Kltle family of puritans, consisting of one hundred 
persons, fired with the civil and religious a^, at the close of 
the reign of James I. which shone so conspicuous i» resisting 
the overbearing influence of popery, and tbe usurpations of 
the crown, and estabKshiog the commonwealth in England, 
in the reign of Charles I.^-callied round dieir dergyman, the 
Rev. John Robinson, a pious godly men, retired from the 
persecutions of their country, and passed over into filolland : 
not pleased with tl^ Dutch, they embarked for America, and 
lauded at Plymouth Nov. 20, 1620. Tbe suflbrings they en* 
dured, from the severity of the cHmate, the hostile eharaeter 
of the natives, and the want of supplies, were too distressing 
to be described; yet they were endured, with all that 
patience and resignation which the gospel aiforde, to all those 
^ho love and obey its dictates, and cherish in their hearts 
fhe purity of its principles. 
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At this iime a generai spirit oC foreign adfentare prevailed, 
and commenced Bettleinents extensively upon the Atlantic 
shores of North Amertea, as may be apen by tbe cbronologic- 
ai table ; the eiai|eratioas from Eafi^andy (akhoa^h in detach- 
ed partSy) retained a general union and harmony, as having 
sprung from one great family. They i^l brought out with 
them those principles of liberty which prevailed over tyran- 
ny in England, and established the coouBonweaKh iinder Oli- 
ver Cronsweli— yet in forming their civil institotioas, they re* 
tained the (rae principles of that balance of power in the three 
branches of the British government, with an elective chief 
magntrafe, which secuned to them all the blessings of civil 
and rellgkius liberty ; ibis they enjoyed, and laidihe founda- 
tion of that great national compact, which we liow enjoy. 

Thense of gun powder gave the -first sutlers of America 
a superiority over those wild, barbarous, untutored savages 
of this howMng wildemesa, which nothing of human InvcntioQ 
eottid have Bupplwd ; this, by i»pseading terror and astonish- 
ment, with carnage and destruction, ovfrawted those bardy 
sons of nature^ and either repelled tiiem from their borden^ 
or tamed them to peace and submisatoo* 

AUhongb the rapid progress of the settleswots encroached 
upon their rights, robbad them of their com-ields and their 
hunting grounds ; kindled resentments, which ofti^n broke 
out into resistance, violence and savage war, these were soon 
subdued by the all conquering force of . fire-armsp . Treaties 
were made whh the chiefs, lands were purchased, or ceded 
by the rights of conquest, and in 1755 the colonies of New- 
England, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Bfaiyland, Virginia, North and Sputh Carolina, had all estab- 
lished colonial governments, and were able to assert and 
maintain their ri^ts against the savage and barbarous depre- 
dations of the natives, and the encroachments of their neigh- 
bors the French. The French were settled on the north, on 
the Island of Cape Breton, Nova Scotia, and the Caaadas, 
with a line of military posts extending from Quebec through 
the western line of the colonies to New-Orleans. 

At thia time the government of France had become jeal- 
ous of the rising strength of British America, and fired with 
that ambition of giving law to the world, which we have seen 
displayed in the reigns of Lewis XIV. and XV. they contem- 
plated the conquest of all British America ; and 1^ an attack 
upon theae colomea in 1755^ comoieaced that men years' 
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war, which drenched Europe and Ainerica in blood : that 
WHf, >vbicb was rendered bu illustrious in Europe, by tht- suc- 
cessful displays of the talents of the king of Prussia, and was 
90 gfonously closed, 1763. 


CHAP. XXXVI. 

General operations of the seven years* war in America^ to ike 
peace of 17^3— with some remarks. 

A particular detail of the events and operations of the war 
of 1755 — 6, in America, will jgive a more distinct character 
of the natives, and their savage wars, as well a^ the character, 
genius, and civil and reiigioos institutions of the colonies, 
than can otherwise be obtained. 

The. settlement of Nova Scotia, (which was made by the 
Scotch,) after successive struesjles, was ceded by France to 
Eoidand, by the peace of Utrecht, 1713. During these 
fitrug^sles, and when France was in possession, the French 
population surpassed the Scotch and English, and rendered 
Nova Scotia distinctly a French colony, to which France had 
given the name of Le Acadie, and fhe inhabitants assumed 
Ihe name of neutrals* 

The English government, being dissatisfied with the neu* 
trality of Le Acadie, in the war of 1746 ; immediately upon 
the peace of Aix-la Chapeile, sent out a colony from Eng- 
land, to settle and build the town of Halifax. The objec.t of 
.this commanding; position was, to hold a balance of power in 
those seas, and protect the valuable fisheries. 

This movement thwarted the views, alarmed the pride, and 
excited the jealousy of France. A question of limits and 
boundary, sprang; up between the two powers in Nova Sco- 
tia, and soon extended through the whole line, from the gulf 
of St. Lawrence, to the mouth of the Mississippi. 

The particular controversy about limits and bonndaries, 
through this vast and extensive howling wilderness; boundaries 
which neither of the parties had ever enjoyed, but which both 
contemplated to enjoy hereafter, would be useless here— suf- 
fice it to say, the French, fired with resentment^ first pushed 
their encroachments in Le Acadie, or Nova Scotia, next ex- 
cited the natives or French, to make depredations. 

They seized on a trading establishment, which Virginia 
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liad made an the Ohio ri? er, massaered all the settlers, plun- 
dered and carried off their booty, to the amoiiat of twenty 
thousand pounds, and claimed the jurisdiction as belonging 
to New France, (comprehending the Canadas and Louisiana.) 
They next seized on another Virginia settlement, at the forks 
of the Monongahela, witii a force of one thousand men, and 
eighteen pieces of cannon. 

These formidable encroachments threw the colonies ipto 
' the highest alarm, soon produced an order from England to 
repel force with force, and war commenced* Here com* 
menced in America the scourging of ikat rod^ which instead 
€f a curse, as was then considered, has proved the means of 
€on8olidaiing and M^euringf aU the blessings ^Jree and inde" 
pendent Arherica, 

The orders of the crown were 6l>eyed ; but what could be 
the resistance of the colonies, in their discordant, disjoined 
state, against a power acting promptly under one head, and 
that, the governor of all New-Prance. 

The same controversies which distracted the English na- 
tion, were carried with the different colonies into the new 
world. The strife of religion and government, sowed the 
seeds of bitterneBsin the several colonies— they quarrelled with 
governors, they quarrelled with the crown, and they quarrel- 
led with each other, about limits and jurisdiction. The spirit 
of their religions were diflbrent; some catholic, some protest- 
ant ; this rendered the genius of their governments different^ 
some verging towards monarchy^, others to democracy. All 
producing^ a want of union and concert. 

This was well understood by France, and soon realized by 
. preat Britain and the colonies. To remedy these evils, and 
to be able to call forth the resources of the colonies with en- 
ergy, a congress of all the colonies was proposed, and held in 
the city of Albany, and the chiefs of the Iroquois, (or sis na- 
tions,) were invited to attend, The intrigues of the French, 
defeated the plan of engaging the Iroquois in the war« and 
their neutrality was secured by presents from the crown of 
England, ftnd the promise of repelling the Frenchjfrom their 
country. 

Fired with zeal and unanimity, the congress resolved to 
prosecute the war, and support the British claims In North 
America. Major Washington was despatched from Virginia, 
to watch the motions of the enemy, and to recover the set- 
tlements OB the Ohio and Monopgabela, but without any de- 
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clslve operatioDB. The intrigaes of the courts of France and 
England, disguised all tbeir operations under the mask of 
peace, and at the same time, sent powerful fleets and arma* 
jnents to support their claims in America. 

A collision between these fleets^ in the gulf of St. Law- 
rence, and the capture of two sixty-four gun ships by the 
English, closed this diplomatic farce, and commenced the war. 
This success gave spirit to the British nation, and kindled a 
flame of ardor, zeal and vigor, throughout the colonies- 

The legislature of Massachusetts bay, passed an act of non- 
interco««^«rtlh Looisburg, and sent reinforcements to Kova 
Scotra. The successes of colonel Moncton, soon established 
the British government, and restored tranquillity to Nova 
Scofia. 

During these general operations, the French had establish* 
ed t iwuMtl i RB upon the Monongahela, and built the strong 
'post, catled fort^Duquesne, at the confluence, (where Pitta- 
burg now stands.) An expedition was planned to co-ope- 
rate with major Washington, under the command of the Bri- 
tish general Braddoek, to reduce this post. General Brad- 
dock, unacquainted with Indian warfare, and fired with the 
ambition of his nation, was precipitated into a scene, unknown 
in the tactics of Europe, and indescribable in the language of 
America. 

At mid day, near the object of his destination, and in the 
xnidst of security, a terrible fire of musketry poured in lipoa 
him, on all sides, accompanied with the most hideous and tre- 
mendous yells, of those hellhounds of the forest ; the whole 
thicket was In a blaze with the explosion of an In<lian ambus- 
catie, and not an enemy to be seen ; the whole wilderness 
resounded with the terrors of the war whoop-^the plain was 
fitrewed with heaps of dead, and the troops appalled with the 
horrors of the scene, and the groans of the dying. Braddoek 
was slain. The illustrious major, (now colonel Washineton,) 
conducted the retreat, and led off the shattered remains of 
this army, with the loss of all their artillery, bagsage, &c. to- 
gether with tbeir general, and all the principal officers. The 
regular force retired to Albany, under general Shirley — and 
Vircinia was left to her fate. 

The want of union In their councils and measures, render- 
ed the efforts of the southern states feeble and ineffectual; but 
New-Yotk and New-Jersey, combining with New England — 
pas3ed decrees of non-intercourse with all the French settle- 
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menf a id North America, and tlnited its two grand expeditions 
against Crown Point and Niagara : tlie first under sir William 
JohnBon, and the second under general Shirley. 

The colonial troops were assembled at Albany, when the 
news of the defeat at fort Duquesne, was announced ; this 
damped the ardor of the enterprise : the attempt upon Niaga- 
ra was deferred, and the expeditign to Crown Point abandon- 
ed, (after some successful skirmishing.) The armies went, 
into winter quarters, and closed the campaign of 1757. 

In 1758, the spirits of England and America were raised, 
by theVestoration of Mr. Pitt to the head of the administra- 
tion ; but the coventton of Closter-seven, in Germany, and 
the failure of Mr. Pitt's grand expedition, to the coast of 
Ffance, damped their ardor. Great supplies of troops and 
military stores were sent to America, and an expedition was. 
planned against Louisburj^, under lord Loudon ; but just at 
the critical moment of attempting the enterprise, inteUi^etice 
arrived, that Louisburj^ was reinforced from France, by a 
strnns: fleet and armament— and that enterppse was abandoned. 

During these movlpments, the French had seized on fort 
Oswego, at the confluence of the river of the same name 
with Lake Ontario, which secured the ascendency over 
the Iroquois, (or six nations,) toij;ether with all the tribes 
that surround the great lakes, and left the whole extent of 
the colonial settlements exposed to their ravages ; and the 
finest villages fell a sacrifice to savage depredations. Flush* 
ed with these successes, the French planned an expedition 
against fort William Henry, (upon the south side of lake 
George,) and carried it almost without opposition; and the 
garrison, althougb protected by a capitulation, were permit- 
ted to sufier all the horrors of an Indian massacre. 

These misfortunes overwhelmed the kingdom and the col- 
onies, with a gloom and melancholy, bordering on despair. 
They began to fear that all was lost-^when a ray of light ap- 
peared in the East : the British arms triumphed over thie 
French in India— ^the town of Calcutta was restored, by the 
efforts of the famous colonel Clive : the company were rein- 
stated in all their privileges and possessions, and extensive 
and valuable acquisitions crowned their conquests in India. 

Pending these operations in the east, lord London had 
been succeeded in America, by sreneral Abercrombie, and 
the expedition of Louisburg renewed A strong detachment 
from Nova ScQtia, under general Amherst, supported by a 
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powerful fleet, joioed geoenil Abercrpmbie, and appeared be* 
forf> LoaiabafK- The place was ftivested by sea and land ; 
and in six weeks^ the success of the British arms was crown- 
ed by the capture of Louisburg, and the whole island of C«pe 
Breton, together with an Important naval force, stationed for 
the defence of the harbor. This secured to the English the 
eomniaDd of the fisheries, and the gulf of St. Lawrence, and 
raised the spirits of the colonies. 

Flushed with the successes of Leuisburg, general. Aber- 
crombie rc^paired to Albany, took the command of the army 
of the north, and commenced an espedition against Ticonde- 
roga and Crown Point. He embarked upon lake George, 
with about 16,000 men, after slight succt'sses, and little op- 
position, and appeared by forced marches before Crowo 
Point : here he found a strong position, defended by a morass, 
a strong breast work, and a cb^vau de frise : his impa- 
tience led him to commence the attack, before his artillery 
had arrived ; the assault was desperate, the defence firm, and 
the defeat decisive : the general was compelled to retire, 
with the loss of about 2000 men. To repair this loss and 
disgrace, (general Abercrombie detached colonel Bradstreet, 
with 3,000 men, to reduce fort Frontenac, at the confluence 
of Lake Ontario, with the St. Lawrence. 

This ^pedition was crowned with success : the fort, with 
an immense quantity of provisions and military stores, with 
sixty pieces of cannon, and nine armed sloops, were the tro« 
phies of this victory. 
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This success gave spirit to the expedition now planned 
against FortDuquesne, under Gen. Forbes. The French ap- 
palled at the loss of Loui8bur^, and Frontenac, abandoned 
tlie fort and retired down the Ohio to their settlements ou the 
Hisftissippi. These successes in America gave strength and 
confidence to the English administration — spirit and union to 
the colonies, secured a general quiet throughout their exten- 
sive frontier, and closed the operations of 1 768. 

Great preparations were made in England and America, 
during the winter, to bring the war in America to a close the 
ensuing campai|cn. The balance of the areat contending par- 
ties on the continent, stiU found emgloy^ent for the arms 
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and reBOttreee of France, and left England at iiberfy to tum 
her whole attention to the American war. The miniBter as- ' 
Bomed a train of the boldest movements, and was peculiarly 
fortunate in his selection of officers to command. 

He sent a strong land and naval force np the St. Lawrence 

to invest Quebec, under the command of the illustrious 

Wolfe, concerted a plan of operations under Gen. Amherst, 

"by the way of Lake Ohamplain, to penetrate into Canada, 

and CO operate with C3en. Wolfe, in the capture of Quebec. 

The movements were made with great firmness and skill. 
Wolfe appeared with his iSeet before Quebec, early in the sea- 
eon; here he found a fortress prepared for his reception, 
Btrottgly garrisoned, and supported with a powerful force of 
French, Canadians and Indians, and rendered impregnable 
both by nature and art. « Struck with astonishment at the ob- 
ject before him, he took up his poeitton, and put forth all the ' 
efforts of his genius to accomplish his purpose. 

In the mean time, the army under Gen. Amherst was ear- 
ly In motion, the fortresses of Ticonderoga and Crown Pointy 
became the trophies of his victories ; the garrisons had retir- 
ed to the Isle Au Noix, and waited bis approach. 

The Gen. advanced to the attack, 4)ut finding the position 
too strong, and the season far advanced, retired to Crown- 
Point, and took up his winter quarters, without having learn- 
ed the fate of Gen. Wolfe. Not so with Wolfe—he spun out 
the season , with various efforts ; but his prospects were so 
faint that the energies uf bis mind began to abate, the insor* 
mountable obstacleB opposed to the ardor of his spirits, ^ a^^f- 
ed his health, and the approach of winter led him to despair 
of success. 

He called a council of war, in which it was resolved to car- 
ry their future operations above the town, and if possible, 
force the French general, Montcalm, to an engagement. Ac- 
cordingly the fleet moved with the tide, in the silence of 
ni^iht, up the river, passed the city, and with unprecedented 
alacrity and skill, the whole arniy was landed, and conducted 
up a precipice by their gallant general, in the dead of night ; 
a precipice considered almost impassable by an individual 
In the light of day. 

. On the upproach of morn, the whole British army were 
formed on the plain, with their general at their head. The 
enemy soon had intelligence of thefr position, and Montcalm 
marched out of bis strong camp to give him battle. 
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The reffidars of France, with the Gaaatfa miliiia, eominei^* 
eed a disUot fire, aceoinpaoied with the hMJeous yeU» of 
their numerous Indian alJies, and appeared to he abre to oi^cm*** 
whelm with numbers this hero, with^iis little phalanx. Gen* 
efal Wolfe took the preeantion to reserve his fire, and receive 
the enemy at the distance of about forty paces ; he then open- 
ed a fire upon them which checked their career ; thk, whipa 
renewed, threw them into disorder; again, when repeate<l| 
threw them into flight ; at this critical moment^fell the illus-* 
trious WoU^, the hero of the plains of Abrahain-^he cry of 
" they run" reached his ear; he raised hia bead and exclaim- 
ed who run ? The reply was, ^Uhe enemy nm^'-^be exclaim* 
•d, then I die in peace, and expired. 

The gallant general Murray took vengeance on the fugu 
tives with the Inyonet, and the highland broadsword; th« 
gallant Montcalm was mortally wounded ; the plains of Abra« 
bam were strewn with the carnage of the dead and the dying* 
The victors pursued and threatened to enter the city com- ' 
mixed with the fugitives, and in the midst of triumph to hav« 
planted their standards upon the walls of Quebec ; but they 
checked their career, and in five days, the city fell by capittt> 
lation. 

Thufi fell Quebec, the key of French America, and thus 
fell great Wolfe, at thirty-five years of age, the pride and oi^ 
nament of his country, and his country^s . arms. Tbia was 
not the triumph of Wolfe over Montcalm, not the^ triumph ot 
conquest over the fall of a city, however strong the fortress, 
nor the triumph of England over France. The God of our 
Fathers stood arbiter of the scene, and wield|ed. the destiny.* 
The triumph, was 'the triumph of the refornuttion; teligtoi^ 
over superstition, patriotism, over tyranny, and liberty over 
despoUam. It was the triumph of the church in the wilder- 
ness ; it was the triumph of the motto of our fathers : ^' Qiu 
transttdU susUnet ;" (He who transplanted sustains.) By the^ 
&\\ of Quebec, prote&tanti8QQ|> triumphed over popery, and' 
the colonies were free. 

The French again put forth their efforts to supprese thoi 
growing power of England, in India ;. the conflieta were sharps 
and desperate, but the English were triumphant. The; 
French abetted a conflict of rivalry between the Dutch and 
Bntclish in India, 'but the English were again triumphant 

These multiplied successes of England depressed theapir- 
tt9 of the French; they in their torn, like the Engliah^ had re- 
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DtitioD. Bdats mil Bimalt eraft were assemblecl \n the ports 
of France, aiid formidable preparations made for the deaired 
object ; bbtib^ Wgilanee and soperjority of the Englieh navy, 
ffendered* abortive all sach plans (if they ever seriously ^xist- 
«d,) and triumphed over the fleets of France successively, as 
yiey pot to sea. 

These naval victories, added to the triumphs ih America 
iind I»dia, htised the spirit of England, and shewed (hem 
where their true strength lay, viz. to cherish the wars of the 
conUneot by liberal supplies, and Mlow their naval and 
commercial system. Three miUion sterling was voted by 
urajr of sctbsidy in Germany, and twenty-^ve thousand troops 
to protect the electorate of Haiiover, and support the king of 
Prussia. 

The operations commenced m Canada, with the opening 
lof the spring ; thai part of the army <^ Montcalm, which filed 
ctf towards Montreal, in the victory of general Wolfe, were 
there rehiforced by Clinadians and Indians, under the com* 
titand of Monsieur de Levi, who bad succeeded Montcalm in. 
Mbe command. With this force, the French general concert* 
«d Boeftstires to recover the city of Quebec. 

Be ecabariied his army in the month of April, with all hb 
arfttlery, &c. nnder the convoy of six stout frigates, fen down 
the river, and appelared before Quebec. The garrison under 
the command of the brave general Murray, which in autumn 
eoijlBisted of five thousand men, wa» now reduced to three. 
WHh this sfkiaH, font intrepid' garrison, general Murrfiy march- 
ed not on to the plains of Abraham, and gave' the enemy bat<^ 
tie ; but overpoMrered by numbers, he was compelled to re- 
tire, with the loss of one thousand men. This effoH gave a 
check to the enemy, and spirit to the garrison ; a. 
uege and defence comtnenced. A^eet from ITngland, arriv- 
ed in the month of June, put an end to the siege, and the 
French genei;al retired to Montreal. 

During these operations, Gen. Amherst ccttcerted meas- 
ures for the reduction of Montreal. He gave ortlers to gene- 
ral Murray to embark bis army at Quebec, proceed by water, 
and meet him at Montreal. Be directed one operation against 
the Isle Au Noix ; another upon the enemy by the way of 
Oswego, and took the direction himself of Lake Chaniplein, 
with bis whole army ; the movements all succeeded, and gene- 
rals Amherst ^ and Murray appeared the same day before 
eourse to the expedient of invasion, to rouse the spirits of the 
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Montreal, and the detachment arrived the n^xt day from tfate 
Isle Au Noix. 

The city was sammoned, a capitulation aij^ned, and De- 
troit, Michilimachinac, aqd every other French military poat 
or depot were surrendered to the arms of his Britanic Majesty 
— the French troops were returned to France, and the Can%- 
das cleared. . 

This blow sealed the fate of France in America, and left 
them nothing but the pitiful subterfuge of exciting the miir- 
deroQs tomahawk and scalping knife of the Cherokees, 
against the colony of South Carolina. This was soon sup* 
pressed by spirited exertions ; the Cherokees punished, their 
towns burnt, and these savages humbled. 

The town of New Orleans stood alone to France a solitary 
monument of all her vast possessions In America. The war 
in India still raged, and the 'successes of the English the last 
year, excited them to attempt the conquest of rondicherrjr, 
which was taken from the French, 1761. In the midst of 
these triumphs died George II. and was succeeded by bis 
grandson George III. 

With the conquest of Canada, and the suppression of the 
Cherokees, the war closed in America. The British forces 
returned to Enghmd, excepting such as were necessary td 
garrison the military posts in Canada, and upon the frontier ; 
and the colonies were left to pursue their domestic repose; en- 
joy their commerce, and extend their settlements. The 
peace of Paris, in 1763, closed the war in Europe, America 
and India, and all Christendom was again hushed to rt pose. 

The colonies had learnt one most important lesson this war^ 
that was, how to unite their discordant interests, and render 
private considerations subservient to the general good. A 
lesson, which nothing but the disasters of the first campaigns 
could have taught, and brought them to practice. This les- 
son, (which alone was worth two such wars as the last,) the 
policy of the English government continued to cultivate and 
strengthen, by cheeking and controlling the spirit of some of 
the colonies, which appeared too i^depeodentiii their govern^ 
ments, and in ivithdrawing their charters, and sending over 
governors appointed by the crown. . 

This soon sowed the seeds of jealousy between the crown 
and colonies, which began to ripen early into indignation and 
resentment, by frequent and severe, collisions, between the 
people and the governors, accompanied with spirit, and some* 
times outrage. 
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CHAP, xxxvn. 

Caiaaea ivhieh led to ihe JLmemtm RevoltOian'^general events 

to the invfisiin of New- York. 

' The rapid setUemeats and 4>opuIatic>&, together with the 
pro»peroiiB codimerce of the eolooi^s, united to thut ardent 
active spirit of euferpfise, which had shone do conspicuous 
through the war, heg;an to escitothe attentioa of Eogiand.-r 
They foresaw, that such a combination of power, would at 
fioixie future (by Jbecome independent, and that then was the 
time to put oa the sbacktea to check and ^ootroul it. With this 
view, they commenced a system of tairation, by duties o|i 
4C0inmeilee, 1764, and on stamps 1765, under the flattering 
pretext of raising- supplies, to indemnify the expenses of the 
ivar. r 

. The colonies resented this ipfeingf ment i^pon their rights, 
resisted the encroachments by spirited remonstaoces, and 
this was their maxim : *' that taxation without representatioa, 
was an infriosement of liberty ;" and the demand was-<^ 
^' withdraw yo|ir ta^ea, and leaTe the fi^al concerns of A- 
merica, -{or the colooies,) to be cohducted upon the floor of 
their own councils ;" here they were at Issue. Sprung frpqn 
one common stock, tfae same blood flowed in the veins, tbie 
aame spirit fired the breast of both parties — and this was Ihe 
result : . . ♦ . 

Virginia resisted by spirited resplves^ May, 1 76p 

Virginia, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New- 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland and 
South Carolina, sent a represeiltation and formed a colonial 
fCoHjcress at New-York, Oct. 1765 

This, like the grand assembly at Albany, gave union, 
strength, aad spirit to the colonies ; tumults commenced in 
Boston, aiid spread through the country ; acts, of oon-impor- 
tation were passed which lessened the import^ from Britain 
this year, 880,811/. 1766 

At tills time a general estimate of free white population in 
the colonies was 92^6,000, extended on the sea coast, from 
Georgia to the province of Maine. The dignilied and manly 
resistence of the colonies, caijsed the repeal of the duties on 
stamps this year, . 1766 

A repeal of tfae duties on paper and glass, June, 176| 
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These partial repeals of duties, strengflieoed the eonfi- 
dencp, and increased (he eneftsies of the colonieB. Circular 
letters, (amults, kc: became the order of the day generally, 
(bis year, 1768 

Acfs of non-importation became f^eneraJ this year, 1769 

The British force stationed at Boaton fired on the pope- 
tace, and caused the famous massacre of Boeto^ this year, 1 770 

This outrage spread snch a flame through the coloniea, 
that the British soTemment repealed ail the taxes this year 
excepting the duty of Sd per pound on tea. This led to as- 
sociations through the colonies, not to drink tea ; and all who 
violated these associations, were held and considered as to^ 
ties and traitors, 1770 

Tt)is year an armed schooner belonging to the Britiah, was 
bumi by a mob in disguise at Rhode-Island. 1771 

Tea sent back by some colonies, 1772 

This year a cargo of tea was seized In the port of BoKtoa 
by a mob in disfsnise, and thrown into; the dock, 1773 

Upon the news of this, the government of England aentout 
a naval and land force, and took possession of the port of Bos* 
ton, under the command of Gen. Gage, 1774 

The colonies, fired wifh indignation at this outrage on their 
liberties, assembled a general Congress at Philadelphia, and 
electefl Peyton Randolph, President, and Charles Thomson, 
Secretary, September 5, 1774 

Congress passed several resolutions bighly important to 
the interest of the colonies, and dissolved, Oct. 26, 1774 

They were now resolved to repel force by force, and an 
action commenced at Lexington and Concord, between a 
detachment of the British Ibrces in Boston, and a scattered 
collection of militia of those places ; the British, galled by a ~ 
scattering fire from the stone walls, hedges and other coverta 
made a hasty retreat into Boston, and left the field to the vie* 
tors, April 19, 1776 

The news of this conflict apread like lightning through the 
country : hill illumined hill, and man electrized man* Tb^ 
heroes of the old war, left their teams in the field, and their 
ploughs standing in the furrows, and in their ^rustic dresa,#re- 
paired to the field of action, and enrolled themselvea id the 
ranks of their country. 

The mad councils of England, and the more than mad sys- 
tem of their measures, had now put the sword into their own 
right hand, and armed the nation agaiaat itaelf. Here com* 
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meowed the aftiiiEuioary conflict of liberty an^inst asurpation, 
OD those very fieids which their fathers (driven by the pei-ae- 
cutionft oHiieir Qi?n country) had wrested froin the savages 
of the forest, and where they had planted the pure seeds of 
the reformation one hundred and fifty years before ; the sons 
of those sires were summoned to arms in defence of th<^ir at- 
tars» their farms and their firesides, to Tepel the murderous 
domination of Britain ; the conflict was desperate, but tbels- 
sue was glorious. 

Without arms or discipline, without money, without credit^ 
without allies, without military stores, and without union ; — 
with a scattered population, not then exceeding one million; 
these sons of the puritans, entered the lists with the gigantic 
power of Britain, 4hen mistress of the seas, and arbiter of the 
world* 

Their first step was, to collect an army ; this was effected 
by an assemblage of the militia of the vicinity generally, and 
by df^tachnieats from the militia of the neighboring 6tate«f 
and next, from the eolooieagentriilly. The English were in- 
vested in the town of Boston, under the command of Gen. 
Ward, and at the same time he sent off a detachment, and 
aeieed fort Ticooderoga) May lOtb, IT75» Their next s(ep 
was to promote union. A Congress was elected from all 
the colonies, and assembled at Philadelphia, May lOtb 177£l. 
The resolves of this congress v^riil ever stand on the historic 
page, a splendid monument, of the wisdom, firmness, dignity 
and spirit of the American character. 

They settled the fundamental principles of union, action 
. and support ; and upon the motion of two members to enter 
their protest against the measupes of the congress, the spirit 
• of the day was expressed by that old patriot, Samuel Adams 
of BoBiton : ^' I should advise persisting in our struggle for 
liberty, though it were revealed from heaven, that nine hun- 
dred and ninety-nine were to perish, and only one of a thou- 
sand to survive, and retain his iil^rty. One such free man, 
must possess more virtue, and enjoy more happiness, than 
one thousand slaves — let him propagate his like, and transout 
tp them, what he hath so nobly preserved." This is a fair 
sample of tiie general spirit of congress, and of the nation. 

During these transactions, great efiorts were made, both in 
America and England, to effect a reconciliation, and heal the 
differences. The old earl of Chatham stood forth in parlia- 
ment,, the champion of virtue, eloquence; and his country''' 
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interetl { liis reBmmja^ was pure, oervoas aod £orciMe, ami 
to an audience with^ hearts open (ci conviction,, would have 
been irretUtible ; but k was l»st upoo parliameQty and with it, 
the loss of the colonies. .^ 

Congress «ow assomed the stjie of the twelve United Colo^ 
fiiee, Jiioe 7, and elected George Washington of Virginia, 
commander in chief of the American armies, June IHh; he 
accepted the eommand, and repaired to Cambridge* The 
congratulations which hereceived,and his dii^nified repKes,ia- 
terested the feelings, conddeiiee and affections of the natioa. 

Method, order and discipline began lo be felt thro4ijj:h the 
arrny, an4 the en^my were cooipleteiy invested in BostcMS. 
Conisress at this time, published a declaration, by the way of 
manifesto, unfolding to the world,.the45aiiaes! of the contest 
— ^nd the resolutions of the colonies. , They drew and sigB« 
ed a petition to the king, and an adilress to the inhabitants of 
Enisland ; recofltmending the. regular forming «nd training 
the militia, throughout tiie colonies, and a detachment of one 
fourth as minute men, for all sudden emergencies ; and cal- 
led the atleiitioa of the -Golontsia, to their armed vessels^ aitd 
the defence of their seaports. 

They established a general post office, to extend from 
Georgia to Maine, and appointed! Benjamin Franklin post 
master general : they also established a hospiial for 20,000 
men. These general oatlines being settled, ail parses pri^. 
pared for action. 

The torch of war was again kindled, by the murderous 
destructive battle of Bunker's fiiH,and the conflagfation of 
Charlestown. The flames (lashed through the country, and 
kindled afresh the spirit of patriotism, and the ardor of re- 
▼enge ; nod the public feeling was alive io the contest, from 
Georgia to Maine. This was oneof the most important move^ 
ments in the American revolution. 

The operations in the siege of Boston, were changed into 
a regular approach, for the purpo»^ of attempting a general 
attack : and at the same time an expedUiea was liMrmed, and 
sent ap the Kennebec river in^to Canada, under Coi. Arnold, 
to CO operate with the .main army, which were advancing by 
the way of lake Champlain .and Moi^real, under Gen. Moat- 
^raery, to reduce the city of Quebec. General Gage re 
Mred from the command at Boston^ andGen. fiowe^ae* 
oeeded him, Sept. 

.The destruGtioaQf tlietown of Falmoutfa, by tbe Briti^an 
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the eastc^rn chores of MassachiiBetts, agahi kindled the flames 
of revenge, October, 1775 ; and the ardor of the occasion 
was set Bed, for an attack on Boston. To facilitate the ope- 
ratipna, several rich store ships from England, laden with ord« 
oance, small arniis, camp equipage and military stores — were 
captured by the Americans, and conveyed te the army. 

During these movements, the army, destined to the cap« 
tore of Canada, under Gen. Montgomery, proceeded hy the 
way of Lake Cbamplain, took Montreal, (November ]6tb,) 
and the other inlKtary posts in its vicinity — proceeded down 
the river, and joined Col. Arnold, about the 1st December ; 
they commenced an attack upon the city by assault : it fail* 
ed — and gen. Montgomery fell in the attempt. The siege 
was continued, and the artoy reinforced from Montreal and 
the states ; where they suffered severely by the small pox, 
and the severities of winter. In the month of May, they a- 
bandoned the siege, upon the arrival of succor from England, 
and returned to Montreal. 

General Washington, in the spring, erected a redoubt upon 
Dorchester heights, and threatened to bombard Boston.'— 
This approach excited ahirm, and Gen. Howe made immedi- 
ate preparations to evacuate the town: he assembled his fleet 
embarked his troops, and set sail for HaKfax. 

General Washington, penetrating the design of the enemy, 
drew off his army, reth«d to New- York, and made prepara- 
tions to receive him : passed over with bis army to Long^Isl- 
and, and fortified the narrows, to prevent the passage of The 
enemy into tbe harl>or of New-Tork. < 


CHAF. XXXVIII. 

Revolution eoniinued to the capture of Gen Prescoiy at Rhode 

htandySepteinber^im, 

Abovt the first of January, 1776, the Liverpool frigate ar- 
rived off Norfolk, (Virginia) from England, and laid that rich 
commercial town id ashes ; and in the month of February 
the British began their depredations in North Carolina and 
Georgia, which were serious in their operations and conse- 
quences. In the n'onth of June, a strong naval British force 
made an attacf upon Charleston (S. C.) ; they were opposed 
with great firmness, and obliged to abandon the enterprisci 
with severe loss. 
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^ Qeaemi CKnton mA lord ConKnllii esjMoled to fmw^ Uen* 
died « stroDic foFee, BiidiMM»iiiene«d fhehr toiitlierD eoaqaes^s 
at this time ; hvA the severe losses sostsified 'by llieir lie<et, 
defeated the eoter|irise, aad ib«y retired to New-Tork» In 
the month of August, lord Domnore sent off hid negro booty 
(say 1000) to Bermndai -wtibdrevr from Vtrgiok, and repalr<- 
ed to New York. 

On the 12th of July, lord Howe arrived at tfa» fioek front 
England^ by Ihe way of Halifax, with a' flosCvand r^ilnforee* 
meats, and charged wltfaa'commtssion 1o aei;:oclate separate- 
^ ly and individually with the atatet, for a retam of '^aee. He 
made known the dutiea of 4he oomiirifftiaiiiers, to Cka* Wash* 
ington and to eongress, and thtfy. were cirenlated throngh life 
eountry, in the public prints. Congress at ttm same time 
met the commission with a pubKimlion of tbe Beclamtion of 
Independence, whiefa passed the 4tb of Jely; the campaign 
was opened, mid the anuies put ie motion. 

General Howe landed his army upon Long^IslMid, sup-* 
ported by generals Clinton, €h«nt, end Perey and lord Corn- 
wallis, and eo'mtmnted his epefa^oas agaiast «eti«tal -Wai^* 
ingkuH who had ehosea this position, to cover New ¥oik. 

The action of Flatibush, compelled general Washiagton le 
retire with loss, and under cover of the nigbt, cross over Inlo 
New-Tork. ThisbeaeoompHshedili^a ibost masterly move- 
ment, without loss; Jeft a 4elaehniont for tbe protection of 
the city ; garrisoned the forte^4:t Baeriem and Kingsbl'idge, 
and made a stand. Oniho tfith <Mf Septembifer, gen^rat Howe 
took possession of New^Tock, and began bis opemtions. 

General Washington invested New- York until the 18tbof 
October : he then abandoned bia position, Uy defeat an enter- 
prise concerted by general Howe, to cot off his communica- 
tion with New-£ngland« then attempted, by landing a strong 
force in bis rear*' Ge^i. Washington retired to White Plains, 
where he sustained] an assault from general Howe, which was 
firmly resisted, and g.eneral Washington retired to the high 
groimds, and took a strong position. * €ten. Howe reared to 
Kta^sbridge, ami concerted plans of future operations ; com* 
mehced an attack upon the American forts, and carried by 
assault, such as were not abandoned by the Americans, and 
butchered the garrisons. 

The fall of these posts, opened the passage of the Hudson 
to Gen. Howe; Gen. Washington was compelled to cross 
over into New-Jersey, and retiredio Newark. Tbe ioasoB in 
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tlie iKstimi at FtotliiKli, at Whitir Plai»e» and io the forts ; the * 
departure of theJttadsaebnsetts militia, whose term of service 
had expired ; the aliemy 8t«t« of the army, retreatiag before 
a atroog victorious Bi^ttsh force, rendered the American caused 
deapemte, al t^B eventful moment. • 

Genesal Wa&hin^n could assemble at Newark, only thir^ 
ty-five hundred troops, to support the cause of liberty ag^ainst 
the whole British army (say ten thousand stroni^.) Even 
general Washtujistoii himself, jg^ve up all as lost, and with his 
most confidential officers, talked of retidng; hastily into Vir^ 
ginta, or beyondgtbe Atief»hany, for security. 
. This scene is too digressing to be- continued ; a whole ^eek 
passed bafcnre general Howe joined lord Coi^wallis, and com- 
meneed his operations; a^ during all this time, not one 
company, even of Jersey millHa, joined the army. 

On the 28tb of Nov, Gen. Washington retired from New- 
ark to Brunswick: lord CiymwalKs entered italmcMlat the 
same hour; €}en. Washmtrton retired to Princeton ; his lord" 
ship held his position at Brunswick according to orders. 

At Hiia erttieal moment, the service of the Jersey and Ma- 
ryland brigade expired, and they, withdrew at. the moment, 
against the most pressing remtmstrances. 

October 7, Gen. Wasbtiigton retired from Princeton, as lord^* 
Corn wallis -entered it, and the next day his lordship entered 
Trenton, just as GvUi Washington had crossed the Delaware, 
about audnigfat» Gen. Wui^ington secured the boats upt^n 
the Delaware, and prevented Ifts lordship's pursuit. 

At this, eritieal moment, lord Howe issued the proclama^ 
tlon of the king'a oommlssioaers, offering pardon and peace 
to ail who should sotmit in siirty days. 

The low state of the army, and of the public feeling, ren^ 
dered (his proeiamation highly alarming at this time. Men 
of distinction, in great numbers, in that part of the country, 
embraced the overture, and mad^ their subtnissbn. 

General Lee, who harrassed the rear of the British army^ 
with a small ibrce, was surprised, and taken at this time, and' 
the British boatfted thai they had taken the palMium of 
America, and considered the contest at a close, Dec. 13. 

Under this pressure of distress, well mignt an army des- 
pond, reduced almost to a cypher, without pay, without 
cloths, without supplies, and staining the snow with their 
blood-stained steps, as they fled before the victorious enemy ; 
well might their country daspondi^ When they saw their liber- 
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lies waste airay, and about to expire under pressure of «ii 
OFPrnrbeloiing foe. 

At this eventful oriBiSi general Wasbinj^ton by tbe assist- 
ftnce of general Miffiia, eotlected a body o{ Pennsylvania, 
mijitia, from Pbi1ad«ipbia and tbe interior, and gave support 
to his army. With this fiu'ce, be resolved to strike a bold 
stroke, and attempt to recover the losses and spirits of tbe 
army, and of tbe nation : accordingly , be took advantage of 
the enemy's not passing the river in their pursuit, and .pre- 
pared to act on Ihe offensi vcr 

On the night of the 26tb of Decembeil^ 1776, general 
Washington recrossed the Delaware under cover of a thick 
BDow storm, and commenced an s^tack,*-*-gaioed a signal vie- 
tory---put the enemy to fiight — and took up his position at 
Trenton, with about one thousand prisoaers, with all tbetr 
camp utensils and arms. 

Upon the recovery of the enemy, under a strong reinforee- 
ment, general Washington sent off bis prisoners into the 
country, and retired to Princeton ; where he eiLposed his per- 
son between two fires, repulsed tbe enemy«and pursued theni * 
to Brunswick. 

Lr>rd Cornwallts ^sembled all his forces, made a bold stand 
and general Washington took up bis position at Morrlstown. 
The de^iressed state of the army when tbey evacuated New- 
Jersey, had not only alarmed the nation, but congress ; and 
t^e ^udden successes resulting from the affair at Trenton, had 
not only rekindled the spirit of the country, but called forth 
an act of congress, empow^ing generid Washington ^* to col- 
lect sixteen thousand infantry, three thousand horse, three 
regiments of artillery, and a carps of engineers, appoint their 
officers and establish their pay : to call from all the states 
such militia as be shall judge necessary ; form - such depots 
of magazines and stores as he may think proper; to displace 
all officers under a briisadier, and fill all vacancies ; to take 
whatever be may want for the service, wherever he may be, 
paying reasonably therelbr ; and to confine all who shall re- 
^se the paper currency ; all this for tbe ternftof six moAths." 

Despair had roused congress from their cautious security i 
and the successes of Trenton and Princeton fully etfnced, 
that under God, Washington must be the saviour of his coon- 
try. Thus light arose out of this thick darkness, and order 
out of this confusion, and the foundation was laid on which 
the liberty of Anierici| was secured. 
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Tbe brutalSty of the British, bad now roused the indigna- 
tion of New- Jersey ; the &re of Lexington was again rekind- 
led, and spread through the nation ; Lord Cornwallis was 
closely invested in his eamp at Amhoj, after being surprised 
and driven from Elizabetbtown with great loss ; and tbe 
whole state were alive to the contest ; the state was general- 
ly cleared, and the winter passed without any Important op- 
erations. 

Ddrhig these movements in New-Jersey, the American 
army under generals Gates and Arnold, retreated out of Can- 
ada, before sir Quy Carleton and general Burgoyne, which . 
will be noticed under the oortbern expedition. 

Gen. Howe took the field in person, and embarked the heavy 
l>&Sgage of the army from Amboy for New York, and prepar- 
ed to revenge the affiiir of Trenton upon gen. Washington ; 
be made a feint to embark bis army, and by a sudden move- 
ment, recalled the troops, formed and commenced a sudden 
attack upon a detachment of the American army ; but was 
compelled to retire with loss, and embark his army onto 
Staten Island, June SO, 1777. 

Thus ended the eatpedition into Jersey, an expedition when 
viewed in its operations and effects, must be evident to all, ' 
that the hand of Ood was most conspicuously displayed in 
the salvation of tbe American cause ; turned the councils of 
tier enemies into foolishnese, and out of weakness brought 
forth strength. 

Tryon, the tory governor of New-York, made an atflbpt 
wUh a strong force from New- York, in the month of^pril, to 
destroy the Ameiican stores at Oanbury, ahdniwcc^eded gen- 
erally ; the par^ was pursued, and severely barrassed by 
general Wooster, who fell with glory in pursuing the enemy, 
and by general Arnold, who distinguished himself in this af- 
fair. Governor Tryon embarked his force, and returned to 
New York. 

General Howe remained in New York, assembled his fleet 
selected a detachment of his t)est troops, making a strong 
and well appointed force, with ordnance and stores for a dis- 
tant expedition, embarked on board Ins fleet, and fell down 
to the Hook. 

At^bis time, whilst general Howe was manoeuvering with 
his fleet to deemve the American general with regard to his 
destination, a party of volunteers and militia under colonel 
Barton, passed over on to Rhode-Island, surprised gen. Pres- 
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cot In big quarters at Newport, and brought him off safe, Witb 
one of bb aids. Gen. Preacot, with % strong British lorce, 
bad taken possession of Newport in December, 1776, aK>out 
the time of the battle of Trenton. 
Tiie expedition of Gen. Howe now claima our attention. 


CHAP. XXXIX. 

Revoluii&n conHnuedj Jrom the expediiion tff general Heme to 
Philadelphia^ September 1777, io the batlie of Camden in 
North Carolina. 

V 

In IT'fr, general Howe embarked about sixteen Ibousand 
troops on board his fleet at New-Yoric, and put to sea upon a 
secret #Epedition. General Washington detached the flower 
of the American army, into tbe state of New-Jersey, to watch 
bis motions, and to. be in readiness to cover Philadelphia. 

General Howe, after several movements with his fleet up- 
oh tbe coast, entered tbe Cheaapeake bay, and landed his 
troops at the ferry of Elk. General Washington advanced to 
meet him ; an aotion was fought at Ghad's-Ford, Sefltember 
1 1 tb, and general Howe was successful : general Washugtoa 
retired, and after several days Hiaoceuverlng, general Howe 
entered Philadelphia^ September 26tb, and congress remov- 
ed ti Lancaster. 

On the 4tb of October, the action of Germaqtown was 
fought, with a detachment of tbe BritiBh ; the Americana 
were successful, and the detachment retired to Philadelphia, 
where they were closely invested through the winter. The 
American army was, at this time, in the moat distressed situ« 
ation ; without clothes^ shoes, stockings, and even breeches 
and blankets : more than two^tbousaiul were marched with- 
out shoes, through frost and anew, leaving the traces of their 
march by their blood stained steps. 

During these movements, lord Howe moved his fleet round 
into the Delaware — which occasioned tbe conflicts of fort 
Mifiltn and Red bank ; and the protecUon of tbe fleet, secur- 
ed tbe communication with the sfea. 

During tbi^se operations, general Burgoyne bad bees sent 
out from England, to Canada, with a strong force to co-ope- 
rate with the British forces at Ne w-Tork, a:nd form a jnnetioit 
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at Albaof. Sir C^uy Gariton, with the aid of general Bor- 
goyne, soon reeovered Canada — and the American army re- 
tired by the way of lalce Cbampiain. General Burisoyne 
j^arsued, and appeared on fiie plains of Saratoga, (state of 
New- York,) in the month of October : at the same time, a de- 
tachment of the naval and land forces at New-lSork, proceed- 
ed up the river, and burnt the town of Esopus. This again 
excited the public feeling. 

The successful action of Bennington, against a detachment 
of the army of Burgoyi^e, had given high spirits in that vicini- 
ty ; the American army under general GatejB, was reinforced 
with fresh drafts of militia, and was soon able to invest gene- 
ral Burgoyne in his camp, at Saratoga. Alarmed at his criti- 
cal situation, he ' attempted to retire ; this was impracticable 
<^— the Americans had destroyed all the bridges : he next pro- 
posed to give battle — ^this became desperate ; the Ameri- 
cans were strong, their spirits were high, and* their attacks 
were sharp and desperate. Struck with astonishment, gene- 
ral Burgoyne proposed to surrrender; a capitulation was 
signed, and the whole British army laid down their arms, and 
became prisoners of war, October 16, 17W. ^ 

The 'general depression which had alarmed the public 
mind, during these formidable operations, was removed at a 
blow : agaki a general impulse was given Co the public feel- 
ing : the plan of severing the eastern and western, (o^outh- 
ern) states, fell with the (kll of Burgoyne, and new ^P*rs$ie8 
and new efforts were diffused through the nation. A success 
so novel, and yet so important, bumbled Hie pride of Britaiui 
in her counsels — gave a lustre to the American arms at home 
and abroad, and closed th^ campaign of 1777. ^ 

France, Spun and Holland now beoame parties in the war. 
In the course of the winter, commissionera from EutsWd^ip- 
peared at Philadelphia, with artful terms of accomcn4^tn»ii, 
to weaken the union and energies of America : these were, 
properly treated. At the opening of the spnng, sir Heni'y 
Clinton, seeing no advantage . resulting from his position at 
Philadelphia, prepared to return to New- York. 

About the Ist of June, )778, sir Henry Clinton evacuated 
Philadelphia, and took up his march. General Wc^ington 
pressed close upon his rear : both armies were about ten 
thousaad strong. At Monmouth, in New-Jersey, general 
Washington came up with sir Henry, and ordered general 
Lee^ at^l^e head of the advance guard, to commence an at* 
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tack, for the porpose of a general action, and assured him iHT 
his support with the main army. Th^ failure of this attack, 
by Gen. Lee's doubtful movements, caused the failure of the 
action, and caused^ also a court niartial, which deprived Gen. 
Lee of bis command. . Sir Henry withdrew in the night, and 
the Americans who had lain on their arms impatient for the 
attack in the morning, were disappointed of their hopes. 

Sir Henry retted by forced marches to Sani^-Hook^ 
where he was met by the fleet under lord Howe, embarked 
his army and passed into New York, July 5. 

At this time a French fleet arrived at Delaware bay, for 
the purpose of blockading the British squadron ; learniofi^ 
their departure for New- York, they pursued and arrived off 
the book, where they received a communication from gene« 
ral Washington, with a request to repair to Newport, and co- 
operate with the Americans, in reducing the British force un« 
der general Prescott. They repaired to Newport, according- 
ly — the British fleet slipped their cables, put to sea, and mel 
the French ; an action commenced — both fleets were severe* 
ly shattered: the English withdrew, and retired to New- York, 
^and the French to Boston, to refit, and from thence to the 
West Indies ; and the attack upon Rhode- Island failed. 

Sept. 1779, a French fleet of 20 sail of the line, frigates, 
&ic. was destined against the Island of Grenada, (in the West- 
IndiesJ^ At the request of Gen. Lincoln, who was then post- 
ed atflCharleston, (S. C.) Count De Estaing, the Frencb 
Admiral, repaired to the American coast, and coroperatedi 
with Gen. Lincoln, in an attempt to dislodge the English 
from Savannah in Georgia. This was the^ first foreign aid 
the Americans had received, excepting' the attempt upon 
Rhode-Island in 1778, and opened the way for future, and 
more important operationa. 

The attempt failed, and the French Admiral withdrew 
from the American coast, and repaired to his station in the 
West Indies. Sir Henry Clinton, upon the departure of the 
French fleet, resumed bis southern enterprise, and dispatch^' 
ed admiral Arfouthnot on the 26th of December 1779, with a 
squadron, detached from the fleet at New-York, to recover 
the lo^^ of ]776» at Charleston, and subjugate the southern 
states. For this purpose he also embarked a land force of 
7000 men, under his command, accompanied by lord Corn- 
wallift, tb sieze on the city of CharlefitoUi (S. C.) and subdue 
the southern states. 
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Sir Henry proceeded to bis destined purt, landed his troops, 
and carried the city of Charleston by a re«:ular siege. The, 
garrison, under the brave Gen. Lincoln, made a dignified de- 
fence, but were overpowered by -a comodandinte superiority 
of force, and made prisoners of war, March 4, 1780. - 

The illustrious Gen. Greene, was detached to the southward, 

. to counteract this formidable expedition. Lord Cornwallis 

penetrated into South Carolina, and the cavalry attached to 

the expedition, under the command of Lieut. Col. Tarlton, 

scoured and ravaged the country! 

At thi6 rime the affairs- of America had ags^in become des- 
perate. The hard winter of i7dO, set in with all its severity, 
Immediately upon the departure of the expedition ; and the 
privations and distresses of the army under Gen. Washingtoif^ 
were inexpressible through the winter and spring ; a mutiny 
ensued, and the cause of liberty was in danger of being lost 
forever. - 

Gen. Greene wrote Gen. Washington from Maryland, that, 
'* the want of money, sopplies, horses, &.c. would render it 
imp(^3ibte to provide for the march of the Maryland troops." 
These emi^arrassments greatly retarded the southern opera- 
tions. . " . 

* During this distressing period, the young Marquis La Fay- 
ette, arrived at head quarters, from France ; the tiffin gs he 
brought gave new spirits to Gen Washington, and to Con- 
gress. On his passage from Boston to France, he narrowly 
escaped a conspiracy, formed to assassinate him, by some 
British sailocs on board the ship. Through his personal ef- 
forts in France, be negociated for America, supplies adapted 
to her wants ; and announced that a fleet and armament 
would soon follow him from France. 

, Congress immediately resolved, " that bills be immediate- 
ly drawn on Dr. Franklin, minister at Paris, for twenty Q\e 
thousand dollars, and on Mr. Jay , minister at Madrid, for twen* 
ty five thousand dollars, and the money applied to the imme- 
diate benefit of the armies." 

The darkness which bung over the political horizon of 
America, was dispelled by this auspicious event ; extens>ivQ 
arrangements were made to fill qp the armies by regulars, and 
militia, and supplies extensively collected.' At the same 
time, the arms of Lord Cornwallis spread terror, and con- 
sternation throughout the southern states ; South Carolina, 
fell in regular auccessiop, into a state of submission to the 
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arms of the conquerori and were acknowledged, and pro(eet« 
ad as British subjects, under a regular government 

Dunne these operationa, Sir Henry Clinton set sail for 
New York with part of the forces, and left Lord Cornwallia 
with 4000 regulars, to finish the conquest of the south. Up- 
on the capture of Gen. Lincoln, Gates, then in Virginia, was 
appointed to succeed hinit and immediately repaired to bla 
command. 

^ Amongst the distressing embarrassments of the nation at 
this time, the depreciated paper money was not one of the 
least : to obviate this, congress made an effort to call in by 
taxes, two hundred million of dollars, and burn it, and redeem 
it by a new emission at the rate of dne dollar for twenty. 
This plan succeeded, and thousands of the best patriots of the 
nation were ruined by the depreciated redemption of a cur- 
rency, they had endeavored to support at par ; i. e. equal to 
gold and silver. At this time Mr. Adams left London (where 
be had been sent in 1776 to negociate a peace,) and went by ^ 
the way of Spain to Holland, to bring to a close the plans of 
alliHuce and commerce, which had been two years in agitation. . 

Lord Cornwailis having overrun South Carolina, and set- 
tled a system^f government, began to penetrate into North 
Carolina. The army under Gen. Gates were so miserably 
supplied with men and stores, that they maintained a feeble 
resistance, and with an army of four thousand, (less than one 
thousand of which were continental troops) be directed his 
march for Camden in North Carolina. 

Lord Cornwailis having reached Camden the day before, 
(unknown to general Gates) concerted an attack upon general . 
Gates in the night, in his camp at Clermont. At the same - 
time, both armies began their march, viz ; about half past 2 
o'clock, in the morning. Their advance parties met in the 
woods : a conflict ensued — upon the first shock the Ameri- 
cans fell into some disorder ; this was soon recovered, and 
skirmishing continued through tb.e night : when the morning 
appeared, both parties being informed of their situation by 
their captives, anxiously awaited the issue. 

An action soon commenced ; the field was contested with 
various success : tbt; bayonets of the British carried the day ; 
the resrular troops were firm, but the militia fled, and dispers- 
ed 89 th^'y fled — never to be recovered. The general and his 
regulars were abandoned to their fate. 

Several parties of militia, who were adfancing to join the 
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ftrmy, turned their armB agaioBf the iiigitWeB, and thus com- 
peted the overthrow The puniuU continued for more than 
twenty miles, and the road was strewed with the fragments 
of this routed army, the wounded, the dead and the dying. 
Such was the general panic through the neighboring country, 
that a party of horse, supported by more than one hundred in* 
fantry, and at the distance of more than eighty mifes from 
the scene of action, upon the first intelligence, sought safety 
by flight 

The losses of his lordship, his want of supplies, and the sick- 
ly season, all constrained him to give over his pursuit, and 
remain at Camden, and pursue his plan of forcing and organi- 
zing the submission of the state of North Carolina ; and the 
more effectuany to accomplish this, he seized all such princi- 
pal characters aB were firm to their country, and sent them 
prisoners to Charleston and St. Augustine, and secured their 
effects. 


CHAP. XL. 

RevaluHon amtinued to -the capture of Lord ComwaJlis at 

York Town^ October 1781. 

The cavalry under Col. Tarlfon continued to ravage the 
country, burning, phmdering, and destroying all in their way, 
sparing neither whig nor tory. Operations continued by de- 
tached parties, and with some success to the Americafts. 
Lord Comwallis made a retrograde movement to strengthen 
bis position, and i>eneral Grates put forth all bis efforts to col- 
lect an army to oppose him ; but his efforts were not very suc- 
cessful ; be moved from Hillsborough and took up his head 
quarters at Charlotte. At this time general Oreene arrived, 
disclosed his commission from his excellency general Wash- 
ington, and took the command ; general Gates retired, and the 
distresses of North Carolina continued. 

Durine these operations at the southward, great and per- 
plexing difficulties had nearly mined the army uttder general 
Washington. The frequent changes in the army, owing to 
short enlistnaents, the want of discipline amongst the raw 
troops, the want of pay, clothing, provisions, &c. had repeat- 
edly distressed the army, and were at last accompanied with 
thejrevx>lt of the whole Pennaylvania line. - 
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In defiance to all the efforts of general Wayne, and all the 
other officers, they 8(4zed on six pieces of artillery, took op 
their march^ and repaired to Princeton. 8ir Henry Clinton, 
upon the first intelli^enee, made some important movements 
from Staten Island, and sent spies at the same time to coon- 
tenanee and encourage the revolt in his name, with very fa* 
Torable proposals. This was not their object \ they were 
patriotic, but determined to be heard. 

A committee from congress, waited upon the mutineers, at 
Princeton, and by liberal assurances, endeavored to purchase 
their return to duty ; .general Washington sent a strong de- 
tachment to enforce obedience,: and they returned to (heir 
duty. A general arrangement was made by congress, to sup- 
ply the armies, both by foreign and domestic aid and resources* 

The war raged in the souih with various success : general 
Greene took the command of only 2,307 men, without clothes, . 
or magazines, and without discipline ; subsisting on daily col- 
lections, in the heart of a disaffected country, and in .the face 
of a victorious enemy . 

Lord Cornwallis, on the receipt of a reinforcement of 1,500 
men, commenced his operations, and advanced. — Col. TarN 
ton was detached, to dislodge general Morgan from his posi- 
tion at the Cowpens : he com^menced bis movements with 
bis usual impetuosity, traversed the country for several days, 
laying waste every thing in his course, until he arrived at 
M'^r^ao's position : an -action commenced with the same im-^ 
petuosity, and with signal success — the Americans were dis- 
'Iodised, and thrown into disorder ; but they -rallied to the 
charge, and were victorious in their torn ; Tarlton was de- 
leated,ikhis army routed and destroyed, his artillery and bag- 
gasfe captured ; apd he, with the mounted fugitives, fled to 
lord Cornwallis, January 17, 1781. ■ - " 

This defeat, roused up his lordship : he commenced a pur- 
suit, and the operations were such, as the flight of the Ameri- 
eans, and the rapid pursuit of his lordship, through a country 
thinly settled, without intermission, vfoviX^X necessarily pro- 
duce. 

General Greene h^d the address, to harass his lordship in his 
flight, and yet avoid a general action, until he halted at Guil- 
ford, near the confines of« Virginia, and gave him battle* 
The movements were well concerted ; and general Greene, 
with his 2000 men, had hopes of success, against his lord- 
ship's pursuing army, greatly superior. 
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The conflict iraa Bbarp : the nriiitia gave way^-the reeu« 
lars were overpowered, and general Greene drew off bis army 
in good order, took a strong position to collect the stragglersi 
and commesced his retreat. The sererity of the action oc- 
casioned his lordship to make a hasty retrograde movementi 
to recover his losses. 

During these moveaients, the murderous sword of civil 
war, raged tietween whig and tory, and threatened to depopu- 
late the country. At this time general Clinton detached a 
fleet with 1,500 troops, entered the Chesapeake, landed their 
forces, and began the- most alarmin^E depredations in Virginia : 
several efforts were made to dislodge them, but without ef- 
fect. At this critical moment, general Greene made a move- 
ment to return to North Carolina, and carry the war into 
what had now become the enemy's country. 

He boldly advanced to Camden with his little army, and 
gave battle to lord Rawdon, April, 1781 : a desperate con* 
flict ensued— -victory for a long time held a doubtful balance ; 
both parties withdrew, and left the field covered with the dead. 

On the 28th of April, general Greene thus expressed him- 
self to the French minister : '^ This distressed country, I am 
sure, cannot struggle much longer, without more effectual 
support ; they must fail, and I fear their fall, will sap the in- 
dependence of America. We fight, get beaten, rise, and 
fight again— *the whole country is one continued scene of 
blood and slaughter." 

After the battle of Camden, his lordship retired in his turn ; 
general Greene advanced, carried the war into South Carolina, 
and by a desperate attack, was on the point o£., carrying by 
assault, the strong fortress of Ninety six, the reduction of 
which would have recovered all South Carolina, excepting 
Charleston. 

At Uiis critical moment, appeared a reinforcement of one 
thousand seven hundred foot, and oqe hundred and fifty 
horse, which had arrived at Charleston, landed, and flew to 
the relief of the fortress. General Greene rehired, and again 
invested his lortlship in Camden ; not being sufficiently strong 
to attack him, he made a movement towards Charleston ; 
this induced his lordship to leave his position, and with a de- 
tachment retire to Charleston, August, 1781. 

The war now raged in Virginia, under the command of 
general Phillips. The marquis La Fayette, with a small 
force, attempted to cover Richmond-^but failed ; and the 
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Britisth entered the capital. Lord Cornwallis, after the ac- 
tion at Guilford, left general Greene to pursue his southern ex- 
pedition, and moved to Wilmington ; from thence he com- 
menced a rapid march to Richmond in Virginia, to join genel- 
ral Phillips, and at a blow, reduce the state ' to otiedrence. 
Pliillips had died ; but a reinforcement of 1,800 regulars join- 
ed his lordship at Richmond. ' 

The command devolved on his lordship ; and the young 
marquis La Fayette, with a little army of 3,000 men, waa 
now destined to enterthe lists with this victorious hero of the 
south. 

Flushed with his triumphs, his lordship, in his communica- 
tion to sir Henry Clinton, thus expresses himself: "the boy 
cannot escape me." His lordship attempted to surprise the 
marquis, and bring him to an action — but without effect : he, 
with great adroitness, eluded bis wiles, and held him at bay« 
until be was reinforced by a detachment from the north, un- 
• der general Wayne, and the baron Steuben ; and his lordship 
took up bis quarters at Williamsburg, after having spread car- 
nage, terror and desolation, through the states of South Caro- 
lina and North Carolina, say one thousand tniles, and planted 
his victorious standard in the heart of Virginia. Bere let bim 
rest. 

At the commencement of these operations in the south, a 
French fleet under the command of the chevalier de Tumey, 
with 6.000 men, under the command of count Rochambeau, 
arrhred at Newport, Rhode-island, July 10, 1780. The town 
was illuminated, and the llfustrious allies were received with 
every expression of respect, and grateful applause. This 
was the fleet, promised by the marquis La Fayette, when he 
returned from France, and which he had been the great in- 
atrument of procuring. 

In the month of September, a conference was proposed by 
general Washington, to the French commander at Newport^ 
and they met at Hartford, in Cnnnectieut. General Wash- 
ington was accompanied with the young marquis La Fayette, 
and general Knox. The avowed object of conference was, 
to concert ibeasures for an attack upon the city of New- York. 

In the ijitdst of this conference, an express arrived from 
the fortress at West Point, on the Hudson, announcing the 
traitorous designs of general Arnold. The council was clos- 
ed — the parties retired to their posts, and general Wa«»hing- 
too flew to the relief of West Point. On Us arrival, be foond 
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the cannon dismounted^ the fortress dismantled, and Arnold 
had fled, and taken refuge on board a British sloop of war, 
posted for the occasion. 

Whilst his excellency was employed in repairing the for- 
tresSyft prisoner was announced, who proved to be thennfor^ 
tunate major Andre, who had volunteered his services to sir 
Henry Clinton, to negociate this treacherous operation with 
general Arnold. His character was that of a wpjy his fate 
was death! Let us pass over this distressing scene : the 
righteous sacrifice greatly interested the feelings, and touch* 
ed the sympathy of every American breast. 

His excellency,^ general Washington, repaired to head- 
quarters, and commenced his system of operations, to reduce 
the city of New-Yor^. An attack was contemplated by land, 
whilst the French fleet should blockade the city by sea. To 
this end, the French troops were landed at Newport, and pro- 
ceeded by land, to New- York :. heavy cannon and mortars, 
left at the siege of Boston, in hdlQ, were transported at great 
expense, across the country to the Hudson river, and down 
to the army before New-York. 

The public feeling was alive to the enterprise — the British 
collected their fleet, fortified the port and city of New York^ 
and put themselves in the best possible state of defence : the 
American army was strengthened by drafts of militia ; and 
^ upon the arri?al of the French troops to join general Wash- 
ington, the French fleet at Newport, (having been reinforced 
from France,) put to sea. 

In New- York, all was anxiety and alarm, and a momenta- 
ry attack was expected. At this critical moment, general 
Washington, with the best troops of the army, in conjunction 
with the French troops, made a rapid movement into New- 
Jersey, and flew to Philadelphia : the first regular intelligence 
of his movement, announced the allied army at the head of 
the river Elk, and the next, announced his arrival before 
York Town, in Vi^inia, where lord Gornwallis had retired, 
upon a junction of general Washingon, with the Marquis La 
Fayette. 

At this critical juncture, the English fleet, stationed to pro- 
. ted his lordship, bad slipped their cables upon the approach 
of the French fleet, met them at the mouth of the Chesa- 
peake, been beaten in a severe action, and fled to New York. 
The victorious French, sailed up the bay, to co-operate with 
. the allies, in the rednetion of York Town. 
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Th« towo waa lo vested, the trenches were opened on the 
6th of October : the approacbei were regular^ the camioiiade 
terrible, and the resutance desperate. The overwheliaiag 
destruction which bore down, wasted and destrojred the ^ " 


Isb, forced his lordship to reijuest a parley on the 18tb, and 
on the 19th, the articles of capitulation were signed, and hia 
lordship, with his whole army, marched oat,|irwoiter# of war ^ 
October 20th, 1781. Thus fell this hero of the souths by b 
stratagem concerted at Hartford, Oonnecticttt. 
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Oenerai qffidri ofJmerkUt to the adoption and organizaium 
qfthe Federal ConetUtUion, March, 1789— retnorA^. 

Hjs Excellency General Washington closed the gloriotis 
scene at York Town, by publishing in his general orders, Ibe 
grateful effusions of bis heart to the «rmy, both officers and 
soldiers, and ordered the whole army to be asaembled in 
brigades and divisions, to attend divine service, and render 
tfaanks to that God who bad given them the victory. 

Congress next passed a vote of thanks to general Wash- 
ington, count RocbamtMau, count Degrasse, the o0icers of 
the different corps, and the men under their command : ap- 
pointed a day of general thanksgiving to Almighty God, 
throughout United America ; moved in procession to the 
Dutch Lutheran church, and returned thanks to God, for this 
distinguished success. 

All United America resounded with grateful acclamations 
of joy, and every breast gk>wed with tftie warmest emotions 
of gratitude to the God of their fathers. 

Congress ordered a marble column to be erected in York- 
Town, adorned with emblems commemorative of the French 
and American alliance, and an inscription, expressing the 
surrender of the British arms. 

The several Qorps returned to their former statioDS, and 
his excellency general Washington repaired to Philadelphia, 
to give repose to his mind, and to confer with congress up- 
on the ftiture exigencies of the nation. 

The French fleet, under count Degrasse, sailed fur the 
"^est indies, on the 5tli November, and the operations of \ 
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the Beason were generaHf cfosed. Yirginia, North Caroliaa, 
and all South Carolina, excepting Charleston, were recorer- 
•d, clnd general order restored. 

The theatre of war was now risttiOTed to the West Indies 
where France and Spain aBsembled a fleet of sixty ships of 
flie line, and spread a general alarm Ibroughoot the British 
islands. This was opposed by a British fleet of equal force. 
One of the most desperate and sanguinary conflicts ensued 
tiieo ever known, between the French under count Degrasse, 
and the English under sir Gkorge Rodney. Sir George, un- ' 
der press of sail, bore down upon the French lines ; the 
French nailed their colors to their masts, and fought with 
desperation.^ Admiral Degrasse fought bb ship, until only 
two men with himself remained, and then struck his colors. 
The Engiish wer« ?ictorious. The French suffered the loss 
of three thousand killed, and twice as many wounded<^tbe 
English suffered severely. This action was decisive in those 
seas, and the remains of the French and Spanish fleets with- 
drew. 

Congress pursued^tbe plan of loans from Prance, Spain and 
Holland, to prosecute the war : and through their mtnistersy 
liberal supplies were obtained. All further operations in 
South Carolina ceased, and Charleston was evacuated on 
the 14th of December, 1782, with tfaemost perfect order, and 
In two days the regular police of (be city, aud the govern- 
ment of the state were restored. The French troops, ren- 
dered so illustrious at the siege of York Town, now took up 
their march lor Boston, where they embarked for France. 

We pass over the efforts of Spain to recover Gibraltar, af- 
ter the conquest of Minorca, together with all further naval 
Operations. 

The subject of peace now became general in Europe and 
America. Negociations were opened at Paris under Dr. 
Franklin and John Jay, as ministers of America ^ and the 
count de Aranda, mioirter of Spain ; and the count de Ver- 
gpuoes OB the part of France ; with Mr. Fitsherbert and Mr. 
Oswald, a^ the part of Great Britain. Mr. Adams was at 
this time negoclating a commercial treaty with Holland. 

Many points labored ; the negociation spun out ; the Eng- 
lish ministers could not be prevailed on to take the starting 
point, and acknowledge the independence of A meriea, until 
they had sent to England, and' received positive instructions. 
i)ie fisheries next labored with England, and France did 
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not favor all the American demands upon this point. Dar 
log this struggle in this council, Mr. Adams left Holland, 
the request of Mr. Jay, and repaired to Paris ; and upon 
consultation, they agreed to negociate with tkie British minis 
ter separately, if the count de Yergennes did not yield to i 
American claims on the fisheries, &tc. . This movement aue-^ 
ceeded and brought the negociations to a favorable close. ^ 

At this critical juncture, a new scene opened to the gener-' 
al in chief. The army before New-Yoi-k became infected 
with a general mutiny, founded upon a demand for arrearages 
of pay, And adequate indemnification for their aeryices and 
sufferings, with sufficient guarantee, before they were disban* 
ded. The general, alarmed at this dangerous conspiracy, 
requested the general and field officers, with one officer fron» 
each company, and a proper represent^ion. from the staff, of 
the army, to assemble on Saturday the 1 5th. He at the same 
time used all his influence to soften the violence of their pas* 
sions. 

According to appointment the officers met, general Gates 
was appointed -president : his excellency general Washington 
addressed the council in a short, but a most pathetic and dig- 
nified speech, which touched their honors, touched their feel- 
ings, touched their interest, and touched their hearta. They 
voted an address of thanlts to his excellency, and retired, re- 
lying with full confidence on the assurances of his excellency, 
and the wisdom and liberality of coqgress: the mutioy was 
quelled. 

Go the 24th of March, it was announced In congress, bf a 
letter from the marquis la Fayette, bearing date Feb. 5, that 
a general peace had been signed at Paris. 

Congress settled the requirements of the army to their sat- 
isfaction, and they were disbanded. On the 4th of April the 
treaty arrived in America ; general rejoicings resounded 
through the country. , On the 25th of November, the British 
evacuated the city of New-York, and the Americans took 
possession with great dignity and good order. His excellen- 
cy general Washington with his principal x)fficer8, the gov- 
ernor of ^New-York, &c« advanced in procession, attended 
by a vast concourse of people. The ceremony was conduct- 
ed with great solemnity, and did honor to the occasion. 

When the. festivity and l^ilarity of this interesting seeae 
were closed, his excellency general Washington took an af- 
fectionate leave of the officers, who were his companions in 
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firms, retired to Philadelphia, and exhibited his accounts to 
the controller, in his own hand writing. He then retired to 
Annapolis, where congress were then sitting (by adjourn* 
ment,) and on the 20fh of December, 1783, resigned his com- 
mission as commander in chief. Congress being assembled^ 
the house and galleries crowded by a numerous and splendid 
collection of ladies and gentlemen ; when his excellency, 
agreeable to appointment, and by notice from the president, 
arose from his seat, and with the dignity of himself, address- 
e<fthe house in an appropriate speech. 

Thus closed the greatest revolution that had ever been un- 
dertnken, accompanied with the greatest displays of wisdom, 
patience, fortitude, disinterested patriotism and feats of arms, 
€ver before recorded, and with a general success, uncontem- 
plated by the most sanguine sons of liberty. 

The liberty of America was now sealed, by the resignation 
of that Illustrious chief, who had been the instrument in the 
hand of God, of obtaining and securing all her blessings, and 
on whose sword bung the destinies of America!. The father 
of his countryretired to his seat in Virginia, there to enjoy in 
the bosom of repose, the prayers and benedictions of a fr^e 
and grateful people. 

The general Interest of the nation claimed, and received 
the unremitted efforts of congress, to give credit to t|ie paper 
medium, (now almost a cypher by depreciation) — to satisfy 
the claims of the army, and the creditors generally— to 
strengthen the union, by securing credit at home, and con- 
fidence abroad. 

The individual states pursued the same plans, extended 
their commerce, improved their agriculture, and a general 
tranquilKty prevailed. Several of the states, by legislative 
act, infringed such articles of the treaty as rejgarded the pay- 
ment of British debts, which gave to Great Britain a pretext . 
for infringing that part of the treaty, which related to her re- 
linquishing the niiiitary posts on the we^ern frontier : these 
became subjects of collision, and after discussion. - 

It was early foreseen after the war, that the national com- 
pact was too feeble to secure the tranquillity of the states ; 
two events rendered this evident to alt. It became the inter- 
est of the nation, that congress should lay a national impost, 
to increase the revenue for the general good. This was ac* 
ceded to by all the states, excppt Rhode-Island ; her nega- 
tive put a veto upon the measure } the impost failed : — con- 
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' creiB could em\j recommend, but had no powers to enforce. 
About the tame time, an lABurrection broke out in the atnte 
of Ma88aeboftettft, under captain Daniel Shays, which became 
highly alarming, and threatened the destruction of libertjaad 
the laws. 

These two important e?ents, called up the attention of the j 
states, to their general Interest: thej unanimously resolved, i 
in f hei^ general assemblies, to call a convention, to be held at \ 
Philadelphia, te frame a constitution, which should more ef- i 
fectaally secure the peace and prosperity of the nation. # j 

The delegates were chosen by all the states, and assembled ' \ 
at Phi ladelphia, 1 787. The lather of his country, as delegate 
from Virginia, was un^imbusly elected president of. the con- 
vention. A constitution was framed — received the signa- 
tures of the convention, and was transmitted to the states, for 
their approbation and acceptance. 

Conventions of the several states were assembled ; the 
constilutlon was regularly discussed, and adopted by a ma- 
jority of the states. His excellency George Washington was 
elected president, by the unanimous suffrages of his country, ! 
and the honorable John Adams, vice-pr^&nt. Members of 
a new congress were regularly chosen by ail the statesy-^'^tf- 
sembled at New York, regularly organised, and bis exceHen* 
cy president Washington with freat soleomity, was inducted 
into ofiBce, March 4, 1789^ 

The government was organiaed, and became responsiUe 
for the interests of the nation. He who had shone so con- 
spicuous in the field, added a new lustre to Ins name, by hia 
wisdom in the cabinet. 

With the new government, sprang up new energies through- 
out the nation ; union, peace, concord, public confidence, 
public and private credff;^; a spirit of agriculture, commerce 
and enterprise, universally prevailed ; a foundation was laid 
for all that unrivalled prosperity America has enjoyed, and 
of all that greatness she is destined to enjoy. 

Here let us pause, and admire the wisdom and goodness 
of the God of our fathers, in his watchful, guardian care, over 
this vine of the reformation, this little church in the wilder- 
ness. If they had not t>een harassed by the savages in their 
early settlements ; would they have preserved their virtue ? 
If they had not been pressed by the alarming dangers of the 
old French war ; would they have ever united ? If they had not 
been oppressed by Britain ; would they have beoome a nt- 
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tioD 7 If they had not been alarmed by insorrections under 
the old Gonfederation ; would they have delegated buch pow* 
ers to the oew federal compact ? If the new federal com- 
pact had not been framed, and put into operation just at that 
critical time, just upon the explosion of the French revolu- 
tion ; who wilj dare to eay, what would hate been the fate of 
.United America at this day 7 Let us adore the God of our 
fatherB, who has done all this for us. 


CHAP. XLII. 

Jtffmrs qfAtntriea continued — VMxr mth Franee-^peaee — war 
with Ertgland— -peace — war with the Barbary pawers-^^enc- 
rcd peace, IHI S-^generai remarks. 

We bare noticed that auspicious day, the 4th of March 
1789, when the father of his country, as President of the Uni- 
ted States of America, gave the first energies to that federal 
compact, which has proved the palladium of the liberty and 
prosperity of the nation. 

On the 5th of May following, commenced that terrible ex- 
plosion, the French revolution, which overthrow the religion 
and government of France, subverted almost every throne in 
cbrisfenditm, and threatened the peace and Kbert> of Ameri- 
ca. To this compact, under God, we are indebted, for all 
that peace and prosperity, sli^ has been able to maintain 
* tbrousrb this mighty strus^gle ; for her successes in the war 
with France, 1799, and her late War with., England, during 
this distressing period. 

The war with France was short, and of too little moment 
to claim particular attention. The late* war with England 
commenced in 18L2, and closed February, 1815, was serious 
ID its operations — eventful in its consequences, and clainis 
some particular notice. 

The collisions of France and England, \.ith the commer- 
cial interests of Auoerica^ excited a warmth of feeling in Amer- 
ica, and a spirit of HUstility against both nations ; this was ex- 
pressed by congress, according to the strength and predomi- 
naricy of the two great parties in our national councils ; re- 
monstrances produced negociations, the fluctuating state of 
Europe, rendered negociations criticjil and doubtful. 

Whan the emperor Napoleon commenced bis career of 
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conquest mfoRasaja-when^all Europe were .Ike to the 
ey.nts of the day-tMe American government embraeed tS 
favorable moment^ to redress the^ron^ts sbe h"dTj>mJ 
and s.. patiently endured from British depredations on h« 
commerce, and the rights of the American fl^J-^heTpr^ 
elaioked war against Enrfand, and at a blow";ttemDtfd t^ 
conguestof the C.oadas ; it faiM. «.d the iI^tl^TiLI 2t 

cS,[7L ?"*"*" P^P"'**' *o «cure her possessions in the 
Canadas, by powerful armaments on the lakes: America con! 
iinued her operations against the Canada., and prep«ed to 
r.^««M '"'♦''?.''•♦«* •»>« at the same time coSKJeJ 

•ri Jl^^'"!^"'^*?"" "P*^" "" commerce of England! w*S 
jnvateer. and fngates, ««. ,he contest becm.'ah^^ J3 

.fpT*'«n^II'^.!il'' A*""*™"'"* *"**•" *'P» Of »w, and frig, 
ates on to U American coast, with fuU confidenci. that thl 
small naval force of America, would soon be overpowered 
and destroyed. The Americans «.nt their cmil^ra^J 

JIaaI- T? "'• """ ''^^^ c''"*. ''"h high confidence, 
and d.stmgn.shed success. The particular operations of thS 
war, upon the water, claim some notice. 

On the aist of June, 18J2, (three days after wa^ was de- 
•tared,) an American squadron of two frigates, and two sloops 
of war, under commodore Rogers, sailed from N«w-York od 
* *"•'*!•; On "»*> •3"' August, the United States frigate Es- 
eex of 44 guns, commanded bj captain Porter, fell in wiUi 
and captured his Britannic Majesty's sloop of war Alert, of 
20 euns, after an action of eight minutes. On the 19th of 
Aueust, the United States frigate Constitution, of 44 guna. 
captain Hull, fell in with and captured his Britannic Majesty^ 
frigate, Guernere,4>f 38 guns, James Dacres, commander, af- 
ter an action of (wenly five minutes. The Guerriere lost fif- 
teen men killed, and sixty-four wounded; the Constitution 
baa seven killed, and seven wounded. 

At this time the government of Algiers commenced depre- 
dations upon the American commerce in tiie Mediterranean 
and captured the brig Edwin of Salem, October 18th the 
JJnited States sloop of war. Wasp, of 16 guis, captain Jones, 
fell in with bis Britannic Majesty's sloop bf war. Frolic, of 18 
guns, captain Wyngates, and captured her in forty-three min- 
utes; the Frolic had thirty killed, and fifty wonnded; the 
Wasp had five killed, and five wounded. 
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HisBrUanBio Majesty's ship of war the Poicliers, of seven- 
ty-four {cuns, fell in wvjth and captured the Waap and hfT pri^e 
soon after the action. October 25, the United States tri|ratQ, 
Unitefl States, of forty -four ^uns, cnmiriodore Decatur, fell 
in with, and captured his Britannic Majesty's frigate Macedo- 
Dian of 38 guns, J S. Garden commander, after ap action of 
one hour and thirty minutes ; the Macedonian lost thirty-si^ 
killed, and sixty-ei^ht wounded ; the United States five fil- 
led and seven wounded. December 29tb, the United &ui^s 
frigate Constitution, 44 guns, commodore Bainbridge, fell ip 
with and captured his Britannic Majesty's frigate Jnva, of 
ttiirty-four guns, captain Lambert, after an action of fifty ^ve 
minutes ; the Java lost sixty-nine killed, and one hundred an^ 
one wounded; the Constitution nine killed, and twenty-five 
wounded* „ * 

During these operations on the water, tlie Americans were 
unsuccessful in all their land operations ag^inst Canada, ^nd 
the war on that side wore an unfavorable aspect. February 
24, 1813, the United States sloop of war Hornet, of sixteen 
guns, captain Lawrence, fell in with and captured his Britan- 
nic Majesty's brig I^eacock of eighteen guns, captain Peake^ 
after an action of 15 minutes ; the Peacock had 33 wounded^ 
which were ^aved with the prisoners of the crew ; and the 
killed, with their captain, wept down with the Peacock; the 
JElornet lost 1 killed, 4 wounded, and 3 9unk in the prize. 
• Augast. — At this time, the skirmishing on lake Ontario 
commenced wilh various success ; the Creek and Choctaw 
Indians, began their depredations with success ; and the Eng- 
lish blockaded the ports south of the Chesapeake bay, under 
sir J. B. Warren. September 3 — the U. 8. brig Enterprise 
of 16 guns, captain Btirrows, fell in with, and captured his 
j)ritannic majesty's brig Boxer, of 18 guns, captain BIythe, 
aAer an action of 45 minutes ; the loss of the Enterprise 9 — 
the Boxer lost 45 ; both captains feliin the action. 

The limits of this work will not permit me to pursue this 
brilliant scene of naval war, and shew, in detail, the capture 
of his Britannic Majesty's frigates Cjane and Levant, bj the 
United States frigate Constitution, in a desperate action ; of 
his Britannic majesty's frigate Penguin, of thirty-two guns, by 
the United States sloop of war Hornet ; of his Britannic Ma- 
jesty's brig Epervier, of eighteen guns, by the United Stat^ 
sloop of war Peacock; of his Britannic Majes^'s sloop of 
war Reindeec^by tliel?oitedf$tates> sloop of war Wasp ; qr of 
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his Brilaonie Majeaty's brigs Letfice and Bon Accord, and 
sloop of war Avon, by the Wasp : the la^t of which, sunk im- 
tnediatelj after the action. 

These captures were the result of close action, in sharp 
and desperate conflicts ; many of these prizes, were stripped 
of every spar, and several so cut to pieces, as to become un- 
manageable, and were burnt at sea; others sunk in the ac- 
tidn, or immediately after. 

The general movements for the reduction of Canada, wec^ 
now completed ; the fleeis on lake Erie, and lake Ontario, 
were now about equal in numbers and force, and prepared 
for action. The American forces under the command of 
Gen. Harrison, moved towards Detroit, and an action com- 
menced on Lake Erie, between the American fleet, undvr the 
Command of com. Perry, and the Britisfar fleet under the com*- 
mand of commodore Barclay, Sept 10th. 

The fleets were equal : commodore Barclay, an old dis- 
tinccuished officer, in the school of Nelson, had seen much 
service ; commodore Perry, a young officer, and without ex- 
perience. The conflict commenced-^the action was gener- 
al and desperate — commodore Perry's ship being disabled he - 
changed his flag, on board another ship, in an open boat, in 
the heat of the action, and at once bore down with the re- 
mainder of his fleet upon the enemy : both fleets were close 
engaged — the action was short— -the carnage was terrible, 
and the whole British squadron surrendered to com. Perry. 
Two ships, two brigs, one sloop, and one schr. were the tro- 
phies of his victory. 

The British, upon the news of this victory, Evacuated De- 
troit, and retired to Maiden, in Upper Canada. Gen. Harri- 
son took possession of Detroit, Sept. 28th, and pursued into 
Canada. The illustrious Perry joined him, and became his 
companion in arms. Gen. Harrison gained a victory over 
gen. Proctor, In Upper Canada, with distinguished advantage; 
and captured and destroyed his whole army, Oct. 5. At the 
same time, commodore Cbauncey took and destroyed seven 
of the British squadron on lake Ontario. 

Nov. 4th. — Overtures for peace arrived from England : at 
the same time c^en. Wilkinson arrived, and took command of 
the expedition into Canada. The operations continued 
with various success, through the month of December, and 
both armies took up their winter quarters. 

Feb. l8r4.-^The U. States frigat^e Presldene, commodore 
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Rogers, arrired aft«» a eraiee oT eeventy days. The Uaited 
States frigate Bssex, of thirty-two ganSfCapt Porter, which 
bad sailed early hi the war, on a cruise to Sooth Americai 
took several yaluable prises on the coaat c^Braail, doubled 
Cape Horn, and cruised with great suceess on the coast of 
Chili and Peru ; captured and destroyed the British whale 
ships itk those seas, and repaired to the bay of Valparaiso, on 
the coast of Chili, to obtain supplies s here she was overtaken 
and blockaded by a superior British force, consisting of the 
frigate Pbcebe, of thirty-six^guns, and the sloop of war Che- 
rub, of twenty-two guns, and ^ras captured, after an action of 
two hours and a half. 

At this time gen. Jackson took Tengeanee on the Creek 
hdians, for their predatory ravages. July S-^The opera* 
tions against Canada were now cooinienced, with various 
success. August — A British squadron entered the Potoaiac, 
proceeded up- to the city of Washington, landed a body of 
British troops, took the city, burnt the Capitol, President's 
boose, Slc. and retired, and plundered Alexandria; from 
thence they proceeded to BaltimorCi and after an unsuccess- 
ful attack, were compelled to retire. 

Sept. 1 1.— The town of Pluttsburg was assaulted by a land 
force from Lower Canada, under the coaHDand of gen. Pre* 
▼ost, and a formidable naval force, onder the command of 
«^»odore Dowttie. The harbor of Plattsburg was defend- 
ed by the American Squadron, under the command of com. 
Macdonottfch. The merits of this action, so glorious to the 
American navy, may be seen by the following <^cial report 
of commodore Macdonougb. 

tr. S ship Saratoga, offFkdt^inxtgh, Sepi. 1 1, 1814. 

Sia,--*The Almighty bas been pleased to grant us a signal 
Victory on Lake Champlain, in the capture of one frigate, one 
»brig, and two sloops of war. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, 

Sir, your most obedient servant, 

^ T. MACDONOUGH. 

Hon. William Jones, 
, Secretary of the Navy. 

This ^snal victory, obliged general Prevost to retire with 
ga rapid movement; the American troops pur^ied,^ and he 
returnejl into Canada. The operations on the lines continued 
with varioos success. The British invaded the city of New- 
Orleans with a formidable force, with a view to make a con- 
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quest of Louisiam ; but were repolaed iir a ei^al victorjT 
under general Jackson, and abandoned the enterprise, Jan. 
8,1815. On the lltb Febroary, the treaty of peace with 
Oreat Britain arrived, and closed the conflict. All things re- 
turned into their former state. Feb. 18, the treaty was rati- 
fied and peace was established. 

On the 2d of March, 1815, war was declared by the Amer- 
ican government against Algiers, and a squadron of eleven 
frigates and armed vessels, was dispatched to the Mediterra- 
nean, in two divisions, under commodores Bainbridge and 
Decatur; and in four paonths, all the Barbary powers were 
united in treaties of peace with the United States ; our own 
captives, and those of several European states, released, and 
expressions of submission from several of those powers ob- 
tained, not hitherto contemplated, and such as had never 
been extorted by any other nation. A just tribute to the 
American flag. 

Religion, patriotism and valor, supported by industry and 
economy, joined to resolution, perseverance and enterprise, 
narked the character of our fathers : these virtues combined, 
made the western wilderness blossom like the rose, and this 
savage desert become vocal with the praises of our God ; led 
them to resolve, thii^as the bible was the standard of their re* 
llgioHs faith and. practice, they would take the bible fchr the 
standard of their civil government, until they could find a bet- 
ten • 

Uflder this standard^ they planted a system of religions, 
civil and literary institutions, the most free, pure and perfect 
ever before known ; protected by a system of military disci- 
pline, the most independent in the support of that alt-impor- 
tant military principle, true merit, ever before witnessed ; the 
whole, supported by that balance of power in the three de- 
partments of government, unknorvn Jto ail former teptMics ; 
a balance of pQwer, which originated in ttie Saxon heptarchy 
in the fifth century — was greatly improved by Alfred the great, 
in the ninth century — and has been completed in America. 

Upon this inestimable basis, stands the illustrious republic 
of United America. The success of these systems, stands an- 
rivHiled in the annals of time, and so lonis; as they are preserv- 
ed in their purity, will continue to stand unrivalled, until tbey 
are eclipsed by the glories of the great millennial day. 

AK the literature of the ancients, to«:ether with all the ex- 
tensive improvements of the moderns^ in the arts and sciea- 
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ces have fiouriabed in America, and eqaalted, if not Burpass- 
ed the learning of Europe.* The manufactures of America 
are yet In their infancy ; although her improvements have 
been flattering, she never can excel, so long as an unbounded 
forest invites to|distant enterprise, and promises a rich reward 
to the hardy: sons of labor. 

The agriculture of America has kept pace with her general 
improvements ; her inventive genius shines conspicuous ; and 
her enterprise on the ocean, has rendered her the second 
commercial nation in the world. Her naval glory stands un- 
rivalled, and the late war with England has evinced to the 
world, that America has stripped the laurel from the brow of 
the mistress of the seas. 

The most distinguished features In the American charac- 
ter, are displayed in that unshaken virtue, which formed her 
national republican compact : a compact, Which has so baK 
anced the independent sovereignties of the several states, as 
to give the most flattering assurances, that states may be mul- 
tiplied to any extent, even 'to overspread the whole northern 
continent, and yet our free elective government be support- 
ed, and the free independent repi^blics preserved. 

Let every American cherish the religion and virtues of our 
forefathers ; cultivate and preserve their habits, manners and 
.customs, together with their wise and virtuous institutions ; 
remembering, that these are the basis of all our boasted ac- 
quirements and enjoyments : that when we abandon these, 
we abandon the €k)d of our fathers, the vine which he has 
planted, and desert the standard of the church In the wilder- 
ness. We may then take up our lamentation, with an eter- 
nal adieu to all our greatness, to all our peace, to all our 
boasted enjoyments. We slAll then add one more example 
to the many already gone before us, that republican liberty 
without virtue, is dead. We jihall then have a master, and 
that master must be a despot. 
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PART THIRD* 

CHAP. I. 

(J^nuei thai led toUtB Fremk RevoiuHon ; cawes thai ied #o 
Uie great events which androUed it ; northern cor^kderation 
Qgaimi Sweden ; the riee tf Peter L ; rise oj Chartee Xlt. ; 
character of Sweden, Russia^ DenvMork^ and Poland^nva* 
gion qf Venmark, and peace— ^nege of Xwroa; battie ^ 
Nmrva ; tattle ^ihe Dwina ; intrigues qfCharhs XII. in 
Poland; character oj the PaUsh nation and government ; 
intrigues if the ArMnshop 4f Qnesna^^iHraeted state ef 
Pol^id, 

That brieht luofinaiy of the west^ the refomatioB, which 
the iminortallfiitber had kuidi«^ ia 1617. and whieh had now 
illmnioated, 10 some degree, all the stated of JSurope, amidst 
the bloody and cruel perBecutiona of the popes and t^ crea- 
tuiresvof the papal church : and enjoyed the protectlniE power 
of Henry YIII. of Eoglaiid, Henry the lY tb. of France, and 
qaeen EHeahetbof England ; had triumphed over the vindic- 
tive malice of Pbiiqii the II. of Spain, and the overbeiariog 
hauteur, and extermins^ine persecution of Lewis XIV. of 
France t had taken to herself the win^ of a great eaf^e, and 
fled into the wilderness, where she cootinues to be nourished 
and supported by the power of tbe mifzhty God of Luther ; 
was now destined to witness new aQd saofniinary scenes, to 
endure new and sanguinary sufierings, and experience the trl^ 
umphs of her enemies. . 

Ehemtes, more fatal to the church than the whole catalogue 
of two hundred and siity popes, and more Tindictiye against 
thc^ reformation, than the tbirty>eight papal despots, who 
have flourished mce the days of Luther. — ^Enemies, who 
have combined all tbe violent subtlety of the disciples of Ig^ 
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natiua Loyola, (that saint of Gre^icory XV.) with all the arch 
malice aad venom of the echool of modern philosophers, and 
who have attacked her with the whole host of infidelity, an- 
der the masked assault of reason, philosophy, and illumina- 
tism ; have armed a great nation hy a desperate and destruc- 
tive revolution, to rifle her temples, violate her altars, pillage 
and butcher her friends, and by one solemn national decree, 
announce " that there was no God, and that death was an 
eternal sleep." 

The regular and progressive order of things in Europe, 
whichpaved the way to this eventful crisis, together with the 
means which at the same time were regularly progressing to 
control it, claim some particular notice. 

The ^reat conflicts which sprang up In the south of Eu- 
rope, at the commencement of the eighteenth century, 4nd 
which drenched the south in blood, by the lust of dominion, 
pride, subtlety. Intrigue^ luxury and corruptiob, paved the 
way for the gratification of that black catalogue of passions 
which flow from the total depravity- of the human tieart, and 
under the mask of science and refinement, opened the thea- 
tre of a twenty years war, aiid threatened the extermination 
of the very name of religion. 

The first symptom of this sanguinary scene appeared, when 
Lf^wis XV. interfered in the quarrel of the Jansenists, and 
Jesuits, the violence of the parliament shewed that the poi' 
son had begun to work, and the attempt on the life of.the 
king, was a specimen of the same subtle and vindictive mal- 
lee that destroyed Henry 1 V. and rendered the abolition of 
the order of Jesuits, absolutely necessary. 

This demon of subtlety and disisord then assumed a new 
form, and continued to work with the same means, under a 
new name,, until it again drenched the world in blood, and 
was constrained to laneuish under the rod which its own vio- 
lence and excesses bad raised up, to check and control it. 
Wtien and how God had prepared this rod^f correction, 
claims our next attention. 

In detailing the great events of Europe in succession, we 
noticed the mighty conflict in the north, which sprang up in 
the reign of Lewis XIV. of Prance, between Rus^a, Polling 
and Demnark, leagued against Sweden, passed over the ope- 
rations and events of this war, and left them for this place, as 
being more immediately connected witb the great subject ef 
this part of our work. 
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The Ionic and difttreasing reigns of Lewis XIV; aqd XV. 
bad kindled a fire of ambidon in the breast of man, which 
bad ^ireo a poliah to bis onanfters, a brilliancj to the arts, and 
a lustre to bis arms, which far surpassed former ages, and 
which the states of the north bad not acquired. 

That God, who renders his means always adequate to bis 
ends, had now raised up a bright constellation in the north, 
which should enable their dignity and improvements to vie 
with the south. The two champions of this northern cod* 
steliation, were Peter 1. of Russia, and Charles Xil. of Swe- 
den. 

In 1696, Peter had rendered bis arms illustrious, in his war 
with the Turks, particularly in the acquisition of Asoph^ and 
the dominion of the Black Sea., Flushed with the acquisi- 
tions of this war, he resol?ed to make Russia the centre o£ 
trade for all that northern world-^to this end he contemplated 
a city upon the Baltic, and a chain of water commuoiQatioDi 
from thence to the Black Sea, io the Caspian Sea, to Arch* 
anftel on the North Sea,- and to China, 

To accomplish these great objects, he sent three ambassa- 
dors into the south of Europe, lo the courts of England, 
France and Holland, and followed in their train as a private 
gentleman. He passed into Holland ; there he entered the 
dock yards, and served as a common laborer to learn the 
art of ship building : he passed over into England, where be 
was courteously received, and returned into Russia, carrying 
witji him some carpenters from the dock-yards of Enti^land 
arid Holland, and was master builder for the first ship built in 
Russia. 

Jn his travels, be studied the arts and sciences generally ; 
he^studied men', manners and things, with a view of laying 
the foundation of the future greatness of bis country. 

The peace of Carlowitz closed the war with the Turks, 
and guaranteed to Peter the conquests upon the Black sea. 
Fired with the successes of this war, his miiid aspired to tbe 
dominV^n of the Baltic, io accomplish the whole extent of 
his ambitious plans. To this end, he entered into an alliance 
with the king of Denmarkf then Frederic II and with the 
kiiNC of Poland, then Augustus, elector of Saxony, to seize 
on the dominions of Charles XII th9 young king of Sweden. 
By this blow, Peter hoped to open a way to the ocean, 
throneh the sovereignty of the Baltic, and establish, the un- 
eontrouled commerce of bis new capital. All this was mask- 
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ed, under the pretext of recovering the territory of bis ances- 
tors, particularly the provinces of Ingriaand Livonia. 

The dominions of Peter, at this time, embraced the whole 
Dorth-eastf rn section of the continent of Europe, together 
with the whole northern section of Asia, exiendin? from the 
shores of the Baltic on the west, to the ^cean on the north, 
and the Pacific ocean on the east ; the most extensive, and 
the most barbarous empire on the earth, and now under the 
sovereign dominion of one of the greatest, and most ambi- 
tious monarchs in the world. 

Sweden, which was the Scandinavia of the ancients, (or 
Gothland/} from whence issued the northern swarms of those 
tribes which overwhelmed the western Roman empire, had 
been distinguished for its heroes, and the love of liberty, un- 
til ir fell under the dominion of Denmark, in the reivn of Mar- 
garet, 1492, and the distresses which ensued upon the divis- 
ion and intrigues of Christern, kin^; of Denmark, and Upsal, 
archbishop and primate of the kingdom, (a creature of the 
pope.). 

These oppressions, roused up the nation to a sense of their 
wrongs : when Gustavus Vasa, a prince from the ancient 
kin^s of Sweden, who had been driven into obscurity by the 
revolutions of his suffering country, and in the character of ft 
peasant, had been immured in the mines of Sweden, burst 
from his long concealment; disclosed his character to his- 
countrymen ; put himself at their head ; with his sword took 
vengeance on his enemies, and restored the liberty of his 
country. Gustavus took vengeance on the creatures of the 
pope ; exterminated the papal religion, and established the^ 
reformation of Luther, which continues to be the religionrWv 
Sweden. * 

Gustavus A'dolphus, his son and successor, styled the great, 
protected the reformation in the heart of Germany, humbled 
the house of Austria, and made the pope tremble upon bis 
throne. In the midst of his triumphs, he crowned the battle 
of Lutzen with his illustrious death, and was succeeded by 
Christiana, who did nothing more than evince to the world, 
that she was unworthy of the crown of Sweden, appoint her 
successor, and resign her crown to Charles Gustavus. 

He, like his ancestor Gustavus Adolphus, was iliustrious in 
arms, and died young, in the midst of successful enterprise, 
and left his crown to Charles XI. who also was distineuished 
in arms, died early, and left his crown to the immortal 
Charles XIL 
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Charles saeceeded to the throne of this illastrious line 6f 
ancestors, at fifteeo years of aice, in the year 1699, the same 
year that Peter the I. returned from Us travels, and formed 
the design of dismeuiberiug his kintsdom. The heroes of 
this distineuished dynasty, had trained the hardy Swedes to 
war ; and their spirit of liberty, joined to the principles of the 
reformation, had rendered their victorious arms illustrious on 
the fields of Germany, and inspired their neighbors with a 
high sense of their valor. 

' Auisustua, king of Poland,* at this time, was seated upon a. 
throne, rendered splendid by the bi^h polish of his own per- 
sonal elegance, address and manners ; his kingdom was un- 
der the full power of the feudal system. Augustus was but 
the shadow of a king, the nobility held the power, 

Denmark was governed at this time, by Frederic II. in 
possession of Norway, and claiming the sovereignty of one 
half of Sweden ; possessing the spirit of those ancestors, 
whose depredations we have so often witnessed in England 
and France, and who was now leagued with Peter and Augus* 
tos, to dismember the kingdom of Sweden, during the ewly 
age of the young king, Charles XII. He began the war by 
invadine the duchy of Holstein, then owned joititfy by the 
duke of Holstein, and his brother in-law Charles Xtl. — 1700. 

Upon the first tidings of the war, the senate of Sweden 
were assembled, and the young king appeared in the midst of 
his cooncil. During the all-important deliberations, all eyes 
were ' fixed on him ; he was cool, thoughtful, and silent. 
When impatience was ready to distract the council, he ex- 
claimed, " I will never begfn an unjust war, nor end a just 
one, but with the destruction of my enemies"— immediately 
made the necessar/ arrangements, embarked, his troops at 
Carlescroon, on board his fle^t, set sail for CopfljjlMigen, land- 
ed on the island of Zealand, and invested the cj^^*^ 

Upon the landing of the troops, Charles was the first on 
shore ; and wh«n he heard the whistling of the bullets from 
the Danes, who opposed his landing, he said to an officer who 
was near, " what noise is that in the air ?" upon being an- 
8wered,1t is the whistling of bullets, he replied, ** evermore 
let this be my music." 

A deputation immediately attended the king from Copen- 
hagen, beseeching him not to bombard their city — Charles, 
on horseback at the head of his troops, received thim on 
their knee^ and upon a promise to pay four thousand rix dot- 
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lars, he granted their request, concluded a treaty, and in six , 
weeks. Denmark was severed from the confederacy by an 
honorable peace, and the duke of Hohteia indemnified for 
all his losses and expenses in the war. 

During these operation^, Peter. the Czar, with the allies, en- 
tered the provinces of Livonia and !n<rra ; Peter laid siege to 
Narva, with eighty thousand men, and Aufi^ustus laid sie^e to 
Riga. Charles advanced to the relief of Narva, crossed the 
gulf of Riga, with fifteen thousand foot, and four thousand 
horse, and landed in Livonia. The Czar had opened his 
trenches in October, before Narva, with one hundred and fifty 
pieces of cannon, and eighty thousand men, with a reserve of 
thirty thousand, then on their march to join him at Narva, 

The character of the Swedes had been formed, under the 
succession of heroes who had filled the Swedish throne, but 
the character of the Russians was yet to be fornied. This 
army of the Czar, was rather an assembled multirude, than 
a regular army ; composed of the peasantry of Russia, in a 
rude^ savage, undisciplined state, many of them clad in the 
akins of wild beasts, artned with war clubs, and bows and ar- 
rows, few of them had fire arms, and commanded by their 
chiefs, as unaccustomed to discipline as their soldiers. 

The Cz^fi* had given the command of this army to a Ger- 
man general, the duke De Croix, on whose experience and 
abilities he bad great confidence ; and held, himself, the sta- 
tion of a lieutenant, for the double purpose of learning the' 
military art, as he had learnt the ship carpenter's art, throuech 
the regular grades of service — and to set the example of sub- 
Ordination and discipline to the chiefs in his service, who had 
been accustomed to absolute sway, over their u^itutored 
slaves. 

The Czar had posted 30,000 of this besieging army in ad- 
vance fro mjjarva, one leaij;ue; and 20,000 more in advance 
of the former, in order to intercept the approach of Charles, 
to the relief of Narva ; and 5,000 more, as an advance guard; 
and had ^Qjae himself to hasten the march of an arrny ot 
40,000 men, then on their way to join his army before Narva. 

Charles resolved to attack the Czar in his camp, put him- 
self at the head of 4,000 horse, and 4,000 tight troo;is, add 
made a rapid movement to the relief of Narva 

Upon the approach of the king of Sweden, the advanced 
guard of the Russians, consistintr of 6.000 ^^jen, fled ; the rout, 
terror, and disorder of their fiidht, with the Swedes close at 
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tbeir heels, threw the 20,000 id their way, into the same dUa- 
order ; thej in their flight, spread terror and consternation 
throughout the camp. These operations had eiven very lit- 
th* rhe^ck to the advance of the king of Sweden : he now ap- 
pr'»red beforf> the Russian camp, we^l intrenched, and defeDd- 
eri by one hundred and fifty pieces of cannon. Charit^s, re- 
solved to avail himself of the general panic, advanced to the 
attack; the Russians made a firm ^sistance;-the Swedes, 
having made a breach with their cannon in their intrench- 
inents, advanced to the charge with fixed bayonets, favored 
by a violent snow storm, and overthrew all in their way. ' A 
terrible carnage ensued ; . the Russians fled on all sides, and 
abandoned their camp, artillery and tkaggage : the rout and 
consternation became general : Charles, with b1s little troop, 
pursued to the river — the riifht wing in attempting to cross, 
broke down the bridge, and met with another overthrow io 
the river ; the left wing returned to their camp, where, after a 
Blight defence, they all laid down their arms to the king of . 
Sweden, who received their submission with great civility. 

Charles detained only the general ^officers, and dismissed 
the remainder in the most courteous manner, supplied. tbeta 
with boats to cross the river, and they returned into Russia. 
£i. hteen thousand Russians had fallen in their intrenchments, 
besides those that had fallen in their flight, and were drowned 
in the river : the Swedes lost bm sH hundred. ^ 

This almost unexampled overthrow, saved Russia : it 
taught Peter, that numbers, without discipline, would rather 
ruin, than save his country ; and he profited by the lesson. 
It inspired, Charles with too much Confidence in his own 
strength, and too much contempt for bis enemies; these two 
evils ruined his cause. 

Charles, wrapped up in bis cloak ^ threw himself upon the 
ground, (then covered with snow,) and gave himself a few 
boiir« repose. At break of day. he prepared to attack a body 
of 30.000 Russians, not yet subdued, when he received from 
their general, overtures of submission, with a request^ that the 
kinji would grant them the same favor he had granted to the 
other captives : he sent his assurances, and the 30,000 laid 
down their arms, and the king received their sohntission with . 
^ their heads uncovered, at the head of less than 7,000 Swedes, 
sent them all free, bark into their own country, and entered 
Narva in triumph. Hf re he treated the iceneral officers of 
the Russians,, who were detained us prisonera, with great lib- 
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eralHy ; r«6tored tbeir awords, sapplied tbem with inoiie7, 
«D(< conducted with great modesty. 

This overthrow, caused Augustus to raise the siege of Rl< 
ga. The Czar received the news of the destruction of his 
army before Narva, when advancing by forced marches, with 
40.060 men, to intercept the retreat of the king of Sweden, 
and in high expectations of enclosing him between the two 
armies, and thus sealing his ruin : he abandoned his enter- 
prise, returned to Moseow, and devoted himself to the disci- 
pline of bis army. 

Upon Che request of Augustus, they soon had an interview 
at Birsen, in Lithualiia, to concert measures of general defence 
and safety ; and gave themselves up to dissipation fifteen days. 

Charles passed the winter at Narva, and upon the opening 
of spring, appeared in Lithuania. The Saxons had taken the 
field under Mareschal Stenau, and Ferdinand, duke of Cour- 
land, and opposed his passage of the river Dwina, 

Charles assembled his boats, and embarked his troops with 
a favorable wind ; at the same tim6 he let off a great numt>er 
of boats, filled with burning hay, straw, &cc. ; this smoke 
blew over upon the enemy, ahd concealed the movements of 
the king. He passed in good order, and, as at Copenhagen, 
leapt into the water at the head of his troops, landed his can- 
non, and formed his army on shore, before the snioke was 
sufficiently cleared away to give ttie Saxons opportunity to 
mnke resistance. 

Mareschal Stenau, as soon as the air was cleared, lost not 
a moment ; he fell upon the Swedes with the flower of his 
cavalry; the shock was violent ; the Swedes were broken, 
and fled into the river ; Charles, with great composure, re- 
covered the 'eh'bck, rallied his troops in the water, advanced 
to the charge and recovered the plain. 

An action commenced — the Saxons fought with great 
bravery', and tbe duke of Courland thrice penetrated into the 
king's guards, had two horses killed under him, was repuls- 
ed, wounded, and carried off the field. The Saxons fled, 
and tbe king advanced to Mirtau, the capital of Courland ; 
here he received the submission of the whole duchy. 

He next marched into Lithuania, and formed the plan of 
deposing Augustus, kins of Poland, through tbe Intriirues of 
bis own subjects. The operations and success of this in- 
trigue, will sive the best illustration of the strength and genius 
of the feudal govemmeot of Poland. 
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This kiDi^dom 18 larger tban France; watered with lar^ 
and fine rivers, and poesessing a rich and fertile Boil ; but the 
natives are indolent, the nobility rich, and the peasantry 
slaves. The population of Poland was at that time greater 
than that of Sweden, but thft chararter of the nation, and en- 
ergies of the government very different, and far inferior. 

The constitution of Poland was purely gotbic. Every 
gentleman may vote for the choice of a king, and evf^n be 
chosen himself ; this general liberty of suffrage and election, 
exposes the crown always to the highest bidder. The nobil« 
ity and clergy are independent of the crown ; but the peas- 
antry are bought and sold like cattle upon the estates, and 
even their lives are at the disposal of their lords. 

In the midst of this wretchedness, the Polanders are proud 
of their liberty, and of their republic ; and glory in the title 
of electors of kings, and destroyers of tyrants. The very 
seeds of discord, riot and rebellion, are sown in the constitu- 
tion of Poland ; and at the coronation of the king, be absolves 
his -subjects from their allegiance, upon his infringing the con- 
etitution and the laws. 

All offices are at the di8posa^of the crown, and nothing is 
faeieditary, but the. estates of the nobility ; yet the balance of 
power is on the side of the people. The king cannot remove 
an office he has once conferred, but the people can depose 
the king, if he violates one law of the republic. 

Two great parties, are ever the standing monuments of fac- 
tion in this government — the one in office, and the other in 
caballing to obtain promotion. The same bitterness and 
jt'alousy that prevails against each other, involves the king ; 
both jealous of their power, bold themselves as th|.^uardians 
of their liberties. • ♦'• " 

The diets, or states general, regulate all tb<^ Vairs of the 
republic. Tiiese are composed of the clergy,* obility, aod 
gentry, which form an elective body, over which the arch- 
bishop of Gnesna, as primate of the republic, presides; aud. 
in case of an interregnum, he becomes viceroy 

This council meet alternately in Poland and Lithuania, and 
sit armed in council, after the manner of their forefathers— 
and every gentleman of this body has a negative upon the 
senate, and by hi§ single protest or vote, can stop the unani- 
mtus. resolve^ of all the others: and if he then quits the city 
or town where the diet sits, he dissolves the assembly . 

These seeds of rebelfion often break out into open vio- 
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l^nce ; the diets break up, and the parties iiold separate diets, 
under the sanctity of the king's name, and often without, or 
a«ramst his knowlcds^e and consent, as the parliament of Eng* 
land did, in the reign of Charles I. : custom, opt law, aanc- 
tions these cabals. 

Id this feudal government, the nobility constitute the mili- 
tary streui^th of the nation ; the peasantry are not trusted 
with arms : and to secure their own power against the 
crown, they do not build forts, or castles of strengths them- 
selves, nor suffer the king. These armies, like the old feu- 
dal service in the south of Europe, are assembled od sud- 
den emergencies, keep the field but a short time for the want 
of discipline and regular supplies, and often disband in dis- 
gust. 

In addition to this force, a regular guard is provided for 
the kingdom, consisting of two purts, under two generals, in- 
dependent of each other. The first, in Poland, to consist <of 
30,000 men, and the other in Lithuania, of 12,600 men.— « 
These generals are appointed by the king, but are amenable 
only to the republic. 1 1 is the duty of the state to support 
this force ; but upon their neglect,^ each oflcer is bound to 
support his separate corps under his command ; which he 
does by depredations upon the peasantry. 

Such was th^ civil and military strength of Poland, when 
Charles XII. appeared upon their borders. In addition to 
this imbecile state of Poland, a civil war raged in Lithuania, 
between two rival families of the nobles. Charles, by throw- 
ing his weight into the scale of the one, destroyed the resist- 
ance of the other, and secured Lithuania. 

His next Ql^ct was to dethrone Augustus in the same 
way. The l|fpgrhad rendered himself unpopular, by intro- 
ducing SaxoiKtroops into Poland, when he laid siege to Ri- 
ga ; this jealousy weakened his depender|ce upon the army, 
then only about 18,000 strong, and rendered the situati'in of 
the kin^; very critical and alarming : his only alternative was, 
Ho assemble a dif^t. This council, when assembled, were not 
so much prepared to grant him relief, as to scrutinise his 
measures ; and it soon appeared, that Charles XII. had the 
strongest party in the diet. 

At the head of the party of Charles, stood the archbishop 
of Gnesna, primate of the kingdom, and president of the 
council. This orrand di^rnitary, being well versed in the in- 
trigues of* Poland, fired with resentment for some former dis- 
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appointrnpnts, bega& to open the way for the great revolutioa 
of Poland. 

H<* issued circular letters* disclosins; the weakness and 
cabals of the diet, and exhorting to national union ; at the 
satne time, he despatched an address to the kin^ of Svve«fen, 
conjuring him to give peace to Poland and her kin^. A oe- 
gociation soon ensued between the minister of Charles, and 
the prelate ; and the intrigues at the prelate's house, ret^ula- 
ted the movements of the diet. Charles seconded these 
measures w^hilst be lay with his army in Lithuania, by pub- 
licly declaring:, that he did not make war atsainst the Poles, 
but only against Augustus and his Saxons ; that the great ob- 
ject of his visit was, to restore the liberty of P(d»nd. 

At this time, Peter sent 20,000 Russians into Lithuania, to 
support the cause of Augustus, agreeable to treaty. These, 
by their ravages, distressed the Lithuanians, rendered the 
caase of Augustus still more unpopular, and served for em- 
ployment to the Swedes, to harass^ and drive them back in- 
to Russia. 


CHAP. IL 

V. 

Augustus cUiempis a secret pe^ice mth Charles XII, — battle of 
CracoW'-^cUtle of the Bog — war in Polish Prussia — in- 
irigues of the Primate — Jtti^ustus deposed — Stanislaus Lee- 
zinski elected, king — capture of Leopold — coronation of 
Stanislaus, 

In this critical and alarming state of Polan^the diet broke 
up, Feb* 1702 ; but the senate continued at Warsaw, making 
provisional laws and retrulations for the safety of the king- 
dom ; a practice, sanctioned by custom, not by law. They 
decreed an embassy to the king of Sweden, the assembling 
the nobles in defence of the state, and attempted at the same 
time, to diminish the power of the king. This attack upon 
the crown, decided the fate of Poland. 

Ausrustud resolved to make a secret peace with Charles 
Xn. To effect this, he enuaged in his interest the countess 
of Cooigsmai'k, (a Swedish lady, to whom he was attached,) 
ohrained her consent to nejjociate for him with the kins of 
Sw«fien, under eov**r of her payinu her respecti? to that sove- 
ref^ii. io whose dominions she had resided, upon one of ber 
estates. 
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The countess was ttie handsomest, and most accomplish- 
ed woman of the &s,e, (and, let me say, mother of the ^reat 
xnareschal Saxe, w]>o became so illustrious in the reign ^f 
Lewis XV. king of France.) She repaired to the camp of 
the king of Sweden, and gained access to his minister, but 
not to the kin$ ; he cautiously avojded her. 

Resolved to accomplish her purpose, the countess met the 
kino; in a narrow pass, stepped from her coach, and threw 
herself in his way. He coolly turaed about his horse, and 
returned to his tent, choosing to evioce to the world, that he 
preferred beins; vanquished, rather than beinj^ subdued by a 
woman. The countess returned to Augustus. 

At this time, the resolve of the senate had reached Au* 
gustus; betook advantage of it, and despatched bis o wo 
minister to nego.ciate the treaty. Him Charles imprisoned, 
and then marched to Grodo. The deputation from the sen- 
ate, next waited upon Charles ; these be received with ereat 
coolness and dif^nity. The conference was guarded, and 
Dothine concluded. Charles then seized the critical moment, 
assured them that he would settle their affairs at Warsuv, 
took up his march, and entered that city the fifth of May, 
1702. 

This movement overawed the nation, and left the king as 
a fugitive, without strength, without troops, and without re- 
sources : these he attempted to supply from Saxony ; hat 
these troops only increased the general jealousy and alarm. 

At this critical moment, the cardinal primate repaired to 
the king of Sweden, where he held a long conference with 
the king, standing, which the king closed by announcing, " I 
will never give the Poles peace, until they have elected a 
new king :'' this, the cardinal caused to be published through* 
out Poland. 

The crisis had now arrived ; Augustus had assembled his 
Saxons, and gone in quest of Charles, then advancing to Cra- 
cow with an army of 1^,000 men. Au^/ustus met him upon 
a spacious plain with 24,000 men ; the action commenced 
by a dischar($e of artillery, and the young duke of Hiilstein 
fell at the head of the Swedish cavalry. 

Struck with the loss of this brave oificer, and fired with 
ardor and rage, Charles rushed at the head of his guards, in- 
to the heat of the action ; the contest was bravely supported ; 
the prize was the crown of Poland. The Saxons were bro- 
ken — retired, and rallied to the charge again and ag(un, until 
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oyerpovr«red by the resistless impeinmatf of the Swedes, 
tbey fled iodisonler, leaving their camp, artillery and baggage 
i|] the bands of the victors. Charles paF' ed these without no- 
tice pursued the vanquished to Cracow, and would have enr 
tered, the city commixed with the fugitives, if the gates had 
not been closed upon him : these were instantly forced, and 
Charles entered in triumph ; not a gun was tired ; the sol- 
diers fled to the castle ; Charles entered the castle, commix-' 
^d with the fugitives, and the eity was reduced without a 
goo. 

Charles immediately left the city, to pursue Augustus in 
his flight, determined to strike the finishing blow. In the 
midst of his seal, his career was arrested by .a fall from bis 
liorse, which broke his thigh. This confined him at Cracow 
six weeks, and gave Augustus time to recover in some meas- 
are his defeat. He caused it to be published exttinsively, 
that Charles XII. was dead, by the fall. This was generally 
believed, and involved the Poles in a new dilemma. Augus- 
tus seized the favorable moment, and assembled a diet, first 
at Marienburg, and next at Lublin t the representation was 
full, and the cardinal primate was present. 

The misfortunes of the king, had learnt him to become 
more affable and oonciliatory, and his sufferinss had softened 
the passions of the diet ; a general harmony prevailed, and 
Augustus received a new oath of allegiance from the diet, 
the purport of which was, '^ that they never had, and never 
W(^ld attempt any thing prejudicial to the cause of Augus- 
tus ;" and the die^ resolved to maintain an army of ^0,000 
inen, for tlie protection of the crown. 
. Charles was now well ; he summoned a new diet at War- 
saw, by the intrigues of the primate, set this diet to counter- 
act the late diet of Augustus, by their disputes and decrees ; 
and having received 6000 foot and 8000 horse from Sweden, 
he went in quest of general Stenau, at the head of the Sax- 
ons. May, 1703— be came up wiilb him behind the river 
Bog, near the confines of Prussia. Charles plunged his horse 
into the river, at the head of his cavalry ; the resistance^was 
slii^ht, the Saxons fled, the king pilrsued^ and their army was 
dispersed. 

Augustus fled to Thorn, in Polish Prussia ; Charles pur- 
sued, and laid sie^e to Thorn. To reduce this strong^city, it 
beeamo necessary to receive cannon, men and supplies from 
Sweden ; these in their way» met with some delay in passing 
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by Dadtzfc, aaotherfree city of Polish Prassia, lit the moiitfi 
of th€ Yistuki ; ibis slight offence cost them 100,000 crovrns. 
Upon the reductloD of Thorn, at the expiration of one 
month, Charles rewarded the governor for biB bravery, but 
exaieted a contribution of 40^000 crowns. Upon a slight of- 
fence from the city of Elbing, Charles exacted at the point 
of the bayonet, a contribution of 260,000 crowns. All this 
secured the overthrow of Auttusfns. 

During these operations of Charles, the cardinal primate.^ 
repaired to Warsaw, attended by a retinue of soldiers from 
his own estates ; he threw off the mask, and published in the 
name of the assembly, " that Aut^ustus, elector of Saxony, 
was inrapable of wearing the crown of Poland ;*' and ail the 
assembly pronounced the throne vacant. 

The cardinal now flattered himself that he had accomplish- 
ed his purpose, anjd restored the crown to the family of John 
JBobieski, in the person of his son James ; who was waiting 
with impatience at Breslaw for the issue. 

Augustus, alive to the views of the primate, sent a paXy of 
horse, surprised James Snbieski, on a hunting party with his 
brother, conveyed them into Saxony, and imprisoned them 
at Leipsic. The same disaster awaited Augustus. General 
Renschild surprised htm at a table with his friftn<l6, near Cra- 
cow — Augustus fled — Renchild pursued — the flii^ht continu- 
ed four days, almost in close view ; but Augustus escaped — 
and the king of Sweden was victorious in Poland. 

Charles, next offered the crown of Poland to Alexander, a 
third son of John S<ibieski. Alexander refused, alleging, 
'* that nothint; should induce him to make advaptage of his 
brother's misfortunes." Charles, agreeable to the views of 
his min^ter, offered the crown to his favorite, Stanislaus hec- 
zinslii. He in his turn refused it. 

Charles sent a message to tJie assembly at Warsaw, " that 
they must elect a king of Poland in five days, and that Stan- 
islaus must be the mati." The cardinal primate used all his 
influence to defeat the election, but without effect ; he with- 
drew from the council, and Stanislaus was elected, and pro- 
claimed kin2« amidst the acclamations of the diet, July 12, 
1705. Charles repaired (incog) to Warsaw, and witnessed 
the scen^. 

Cl^rarles compelled the cardinal, with all the absentees and 
opposers, to appear and do homage to the new king, and at- 
tend him to the quarters of the kin^ of Sweden : who paii) to 
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Stanislani all the honors doe to (he kin^ of Poland, and al^ 
plied bim with troops and money, to secure his power ; took 
Yip his nnareh to fioisb the conquest of Poland, and laid siege 
4o Leopold. 

This strong? town was carried by assault, after a siege of 
one day, and yielded an immense treasure to Charles. Stan- 
islaus remained at Warsaw with the cardinal primate, the 
bishop of Posnania, and some i^andees of Poland, who com- 
posed his court, to arrange the affairs of bis iiingdora^ with a 
guard of about. 6000 men. 

Att^rustus, apprised of the situation of Charles^and the fall 
of Leopold, colieet«*d a force of atMut 20,000 men, mostly 
Saxoos, and by a rapid movement, fell upon Warsaw by sur- 
prise. The city was unfortified, and defenceless, against such 
a force. Stanislaus fled, his family and his frienda scattered, 
and thus made their escape i his youngest daujehter was con- 
cealed, and afterwards found in a manger, (a humble station 
for her who was destined to become queen of France.) 

Augustus withdrew from Warsaw with his forces, commit- 
ted the command to count Scaliemburg, left the country to 
the ravages of the two kings, retired into Saxony, and forti- 
fied his capital. ScuHemburg had the adroitness to elude the 
pursuit of the king of Sweden, and ^et off his army tn good or- 
der, thus leaving Stanislaus in quiet posciession of his crown. 
- The pope threatened all the ecclesiastics of Poland, with 
the thunders of his power, if they attempted to assist at the 
coronation of Stanislaus, or to take any measures contrary to 
the interests of Augustus 

Charles set his thunders at defiance, and witnessed (incog) 
the magnificent coronation of Stanisfausr and his queen at 
Warsaw, October 4, 1705, by the hands of the archbishop of 
Leopold, together with several other prelates ; and the crown^ 
placed upon Stanislaus, was so far placed upon the object of 
the labors of Charles. 


CHAP. IIL 

Reduction ofNarva^ by Peter L — Peter commences the city of 
Petersburg — Charles XIL enters Saxony— peace with viur 
gusius — Distresses of Poland — Charles XIL comtnences his 
march into Rtissia — Battle of the Berezina. 

BcaiNG these operations in Poland, the Casar of Russia was 
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not idle ; he had learnt in his travek in Holland, how thcT 
Dutch recovered their counirj from the sea, by their unre- 
mitted efforts, and caused the finest, and most commercial 
cities in Europe, to rise up in the midst of the waters, and 
fttand firm upon the softest mud. 

Peter was now eiig:a|ced in rescuing from the Baltic, a scite 
for his new citj of Petersburg To accomplish this, it be- 
. came necessary ibr him to obtain possession of Narva, iyhig 
in the neifi;faborhood of his object. He laid siege again to 
Karva, and carried it by assault, August, 1703, after a regular . 
siege : here he was constrained to draw his sword against his 
own soldiers, to check their cruel licentiousness towards the 
inhabitants, after their surrender. 

Upon the fall of Narva, be drew the plan, and laid (he 
f oundatiou of the city of Petersburg, which, for its com- 
merce, wealth, regularity and beauty, has become the admi- 
ration of Europe. To effect this, he bad the Bame obstacles 
to overcome, that were peculiar to Adisterdam, In Holland, 
iif foundation of mud, unconquerable to any other man than 
Peter, together with a climate so inhospitable as ta destroy 
two liundred thousand men in the early stages of the enter- 
prise. 

Firm to his purpose, Peter surmounted all this in the midst 
ef -an unsuccessful war, and even when his allies were fnlliug 
heneath the sword, of his haughty overbearing rival. This 
very war he turned to his advantage, to prosecute his plan, 
«nd bringibrward his city, whilst Charles was employed in 
giving away crowns in Poland. 

In~ 1704, Petersburg had become the residence of more 
than three hundred thousand souls, which Peter had trans- 
planted there from different parts of his dominions, and in 
1705, when Stanislaus was crowneii king of Poland, Peters- 
burg had become a commercial city, and its harbor was full 
of foreign ships. The liberality of Peter drew strangers of 
all descriptions, fj*om all parts of Europe, and Petersburg was 
soon filled with commerce and the arts. 

In the midst 1»f these labors, he rendered some assistance 
(o Augustus ; but his means could not accomplish both ends 
— ^his new city grew^ but Augustus fell. This fall, roused up 
the Czar to new efforts ; he saw his own dominions laid open 
to the conqueror, upon this event ; and he put forth his efforts 
to recover^ what he had not been careful to prevent. He in- 
vited Augustus, (by his minister Patkal,) to a conference at 
Grodno } and repaired there with an army of 7.0,000 men. 
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AugDfttito met fcim, at/eoded by gtneral Seunembore« and 
the scattered remaioa of bi& troops. The* cooferenre was 
short : (he Czar was called suddenly to qaeli an insurrection 
In Astracan, and left his army to eo-operate with Augaatus, 
in recoTerfng the crown of Poland. 

Angusfussoon after ordered his minister, John Patkul, to 
be arrested) and imprisoned at Dresden, upona suspicion tit 
' an Intrieue, to settle a separate peace between the Czar, and 
the king of Sweden. 

The plan of Augustus in distributinet his Russian and Sax^n 
troops into small divisions, to harass and distress the Poles^ 
as well as the king of 8wf-den, led io the most active opera- 
tions. Charles cooperated with Stanislaus, and they fell upon 
these seTeral divisions with such rapid succession, that Po- 
land was soon cleared, and the Russians were driren behind 
the Boristhenes, and all the treasures of Augustus and his 
Russian allies, fell into the bands of Charles ; together with 
an entire regiment of French soldiers, whish bad been taken 
by the Saxons at (he famous battle of Hochstet, in their war 
with Lewis XIY. 1704, and entered into the Saxon service. < 

Charles received this regiment at their rei|ttest, into his 
service, on the same day of their capture ; having settled the 
conquetit of Poland ; secured the crown to Stanislaus, and 
prepared to enter (Germany* Charles by rapid movements, 
marched into Saxony, where he was triumphant, and gave 
lew to the electorate. 

On his passinsT through Silesia, he gave a general alarm to 
the empire, already torn and harassed by the distressing wara 
with Lewis XIY. who was supporting the claims of the house 
of Bourbon upon the throne of Spain. 

They were soon relieved ; his stay was short in Saxony ; 
he visited the field of Lutzen, rendered so famous by the 
death of the sreat Gustavus Adolphus, paid a tribute of rea- 
ppct to his memory, and exclaimed : '* I have endeavored to 
live like him, God perhaps may one day grant me as glorious 
a death." 

Charles proceeded to levy enormo'us cofttribntions upon 
Saxony, to the amount of 625,000 rix dollars per mouth, 
with daily rations for his army whilst h« staid ; established a 
new and energetic police ; attended the great fair of Leipsic ; 
and the whole electorate enjoyed the most profound trau- 
-quillity, durintc the stay of the kinir of Sweden. 

During these moyements In Saxony, Augustus, deprived <f( 
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both of his crowns, vas a wanderer in Poland. In the depth 
of despair, he wrote to the Itina: of Sweden secretly, by the 
baron de imhofif, and sued for peace. Charles received the 
letter, and replied, /' I consent to gi^ve peace to Au^u&tus up- 
on the following conditions, which can never be altered : . 

1. " That Augustus renounce the crown of Poland forev- 
er: that he acknowledge Stanislaus as lawful king; and that 
he promise never to mount (he throne of Poland, not even af- 
ter the death of Stanislaus." 

2. " That he renounce all other treaties, and particularly 
those he has made with Muscovy." 

Pendins; this negociation, a Russian army, under prince 
Menzikoff, appeared in Poland, joined Augusfus, and threw 
bim into the greatest embarrassments. An action commenced 
at the same tihae, with a detachment of Swedes, in which, for 
the first time, the Russian* were victorious ; and Augustus 
entered Warsaw in trtumph. In the midst of Te Deum, 
w^hich Augustus had ordered for the successful action, a mea- 
senser arrived with the treaty of ppace from Charles. 

Augustus^si^ned it, resigned his crown, and set off for Sax- 
ony to meet Charles. The two sovereigns met : Charles re- 
ceived, and treated Augustus respectfully, and-i^ave him the 
rfaht hand ; but compelled him to write a letter of rong:ralu- 
lation to Stanislaus, renounce the title of king of Poland, and 
to erase it from the public prayers. 

Fired with resentment at this inglorious peace, the Czar re- 
entered P<dand at the head of 60,000 ineii, flew to Lvopold, 
assembled a diet, and ordered a new king of Potaad to be 
elected. The factions of Leopold, controlled the diet ; Pe- 
ter transferred the diet to Lublin : factions still prevailed — 
they made, no choice, renounced both kings, and dissolved 
the diet. 

This threw the republic into the most unparalleled state of 
wretchedness ; the sword of civil war was drawn; the torch 
of civil war was lit ; conflict, carnage, pelage, and conflajira- 
tion marked the movements of all the p? rties, both f iends 
and foes — and the Poles abhorred alike their kin.qis, tlie Czar, 
and Charles XIL 

In the midst of this state of wretchedness and disfre^, 
Stanislaus appeared in Poland with a body of troops from 
Saxony ; (he discipline of his troops, and his money, rallied 
the Poles around his standard, and he was soon at lite head 
of sm^h a force, as compelled the Czar to abandon Poland. 

25* 
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At this critical moment appeared a (bird paKy in Poland, 
headed by couut Sinkttusky, grand (general of the crown. 
He made great efforts to be elected king and faiied^and was 
Doir become the head of a party, of some considerable force, 
whose only sotteisteoce was pillage. This third scourae of 
Poland, was of short continoance ; they soon abandoned their 
chiefs, repaired to the standard of Stanislaus, and he became 
tlie acknowledged sovereign of Poland. 

During these movements in Poland, Charles held his court 
at Altranstadt, where he received ambassadors from all> the 
powers of the south of Europe, then enga^ied in the great 
contest about the Spanish succession. Although Charles had 
pledged himself in 1700, that he wonid not interfere in the 
quarrel — ^yet the great duke of Marlborough, could not be 
persuaded, that money would not make a man change his 
opinion, and even his word, until, as ambassador of queen 
Ann, he had visited Charles XII. king of Sweden. 

Charles had now passed one whole year in Saxony, where 
by his diplomatic skill, he had humbled the emperor of Ger- 
many, protected the Lutherans in Silesia,. dethroned one king, 
crowned another, and rendered himself the admiration of £u* 
rope, and the terror of the north. He prepared to depart. 

On the approach of his departure, he .ordered the grand 
Marescbal of his household, to lay before him, the rout from 
Leipsic, to all the capitals in Europe :.and, September 1707, 
be commenced his march for Poland at the head of 43,000 
men, to join count Levenhaupt, with 20^000 more, together 
with such recruits as were often arriving from Sweden. At 
the head of this army, he received an ambassador from the 
sultan of Constantinople, with a present of one hundred 
Swedes, purchased of the Tartars, and the compliments of 
the ambassador, upon the accession of Stanislaus. 

Charles,^ at the head of this strong force, cleared Poland of 
all the Russian;^, settled the tranquillity of the kingdom, left 
Stanislaus 10,000 Sjredes, for the prottction of his crown, 
and commenced hm march, amidst frost and >^now, in the 
month of January, 1708. to soprise the Czar in Grodno. 

Pf'ter had'the good luck to escape at the north gate, when 
Charles entered at the south ; and made his retreat. The 
next day, Peter, tinding that Charles bad advanced by a ra- 
pid movement, with only 600 of his guards, surprised the 
king of Sweden in his turn, at Grodno, with a force of 1600 
tn^^n : an acfion ensued and the impetuosity of Cf>arles, enm- 
pelleU Peter to iee with precipitation, and secure bis retreat. 
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Peter collected hie forces in Litbuania) and retired into 
Musf'ovy, by forced marches, and laid waste the country. 
Charles pursued with rapid movements — ^harassing and difr> 
tressing the Russians in their flight f the wilds of M.uscovy, 
covered only with morasses and deep forests, almost impen* 
etrable, with a scanty supply of subsistence — rendered this 
flis^ht extremely distressing ; aud to crown all, it was in the 
heart of a Russian winter. The Czar continued to retire, 
through the winter and spring. Charles advanced ; and on 
the 25th of June, Ihey met on the opposite banks of the Bere- 
zina. Here the Czar had collected his forces, intrenched hia 
camp, and awaited the approach of the king of Sweden. 

Charles, by gaining a pass, crossed the river, and attacked 
and routed the Czar-*^ho. retired on to tlie Boristhenes, de- 
fitroying the roads and bridges, and laying waste the country. 

Charles fell in with an army of 30,000 Russians, strongly 
intrenched behind a morass : impatient for the attack, he de- 
tached a party of horse, to take the enemy in flank — plunged 
into, the morasd, at the head of his guards, and commenced 
the assault': the resistance was firm, but the Russians were 
broken and dispersed, and the action was decisive. Thi« 
memorable action, caused this memorable medal. Upoa 
one side was inscribed: — Sylva, paludaSs aggerns, hastes^ vicii. 
Woods, marshes, mounds, and enenaieB conquered. Upoo 
the other — Victrices copias alium IcUurus in orbetru Wafting 
his warlike troops to the other world. 

Upon the loss of this action, the Czar sued for peace : to 
which Charles replied, " I will treat at Moscow." Charles 
advanced to Smolensk : here he attacked sr body of 10.000 
horse, and 6,000 Cossaos, with his accustomed impetuosity. 
The troops were routed, and fled : Charles ' pursued ; the 
Cossacs ambushed him at the head of his guard, and cut off 
his communication with his main body : a desperate conflict 
ensued — the king was dismounted, his horse killed, and he 
engaged, hand to hand, with these savages of the north, and 
by his desperate valor, he killed and kept at bay these despe* 
rate assailants, with the loss of all his attendants, except five. 

In this critical and alarming situation, a colonel Dardof, at 
the bead of a little band, broke through the Tartars, relievi-d 
the king, and put the enemy to flight. Charles, with his usu- 
al intrepidity, mounted his horse, put himself at the head of 
his tropps, and pursued the fugitives, more than two leagues 
on his route to Moscow. 
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Charles, who had advanced more than five hundred leagues, 
info the hehrt of an enemy's country, amidst the most unpar- 
alleled successes— be^rap now to feel the want of recruits; to 
supply the place of those who bad purchased his victories hj 
their death ; and others who were sick, or dead, with the fa- 
ti«:ue8 and diseases of the march ; tos;ether with supplies and 
military stores for his army, through the severities of a Rus- 
sian winter. Knowing that Peter had laid waste the country, 
and destroyed the bridges and the roads leading to Moscow — 
h.e be^an to pause and consider: his only depetidance now 
was, on the arrival of s^eneralLevenhaupt, with stores and 
recruits from Sweden, to reinforce and refresh, as well as sup- ^ 
port his army. 

In this situation, Charles commenced a negociation w^ith 
M^zeppa, prince of the Ukraine Cossacs, who ^n|£aged to. 
supply him with 30,000 men, ammunition, provisions, mon* 
ey, &.C. and to meet him, with these supplies, at a given time 
and place. 

Pleased with this new fund of resources, and having the 
more confidence in Mazeppa, as a Polander by birth and ed- 
ucation, and then at enmity with the Czar — Charles turn* 
ed aside from the road to Moscow, and attempted to pene-^ 
trate, by devious ways, into the almost impenetrable forests 
of the Ukrain, in (juest of the prince of the Tartars. 

In this attempt he lot<t almost all his artillery and bas;g;age, 
in passing the rivers, and deep morasses of the forests : ex- 
hausted with fatiirue,and in want of almost all things, he arriv* 
ed at the place of general rendezvous, at the time appointee!. 
Mazeppa appeared ; but to the astonishment of the kin^, it 
was only to announce, that Peter, apprised of hi^ treachery, 
had intercepted all his plans, destroyed his army, and carried 
off his treasures ; and, instead of an ally, Charles found a fu- 
gitive, who relied upon his protection, and who was pur&uerl 
by the same troops that had ruined him. 

At this eventful moment, Levenhaupt arrived ; not with 
the 15,000 Swedes he had led out of Sweden— not with the 
c<»nvoy of provisions and military stores, to rt plenish the ar- 
my of the king— 1}Ut with the news, that the Czar had attack- 
ed him, on the 7th of October, 1708, near the town of lyerno, 
upon the Boristhenes, with a greatly superior force ; that he 
had had the honor to rout the C^ar, in five successive engage- 
ments, and had cut his way through the Russians, with the 
loss of teo; or twelve thousand taei^i together with ail bis 
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' ooBVOf of proTisioDs and military stores, and after suffering 
I incredible hardships, to penetrate to the camp of the Uiog, 
I with this handful of men. 

I The memorable winter of 1709, had now set in. In the 
I midst of these disasters, Charles made a movement to seize 
I on the town of Pultowa, (a strong magazine of the Czar's, up- 
I on the eastern extremity of the Ukrain,) defended by a rep:u- 
I lar force of 10,000 men, and covered by the Czar, with an 
I army of 70,000. The Swedish kin^ had now about 30,000 
mi^M : 2,000 of these, he had the distressing mortification to 
i witness the loss of, by .the severity of cold and hunger, on 
I bis march to Pultowa. 

i On the 10th of May, he sat down before the town, and 
comipenced the siege. During the operations of the siege, 
Charles received a wound in his heel, which deprived him of 
the use of his leg, but not of his spirits. Go the 1 1th of July, 
the Czar advanced to the relief of Pultowa: Charles marched 
out of his trenches to meet him, carried on a litter. 

This was not the action of Narva ; th«* Russians were now 
^rained to arms and discipline. The Swedes chars^ed the 
• Russians with their usual impetuosity ; the Russians were 
routed ; they recovered, and rallied to the charge, penetrated 
the camp of the king, three times shot away l#d litter, and 
after a desperate conflict of two hours, routed and destroyed 
his army. Charles fled on horseback ; and attended with a 
few of his principal bfficers, and a (e^ stragglers, (in all about 
three hundred,) took refuge with the Turks. 

Thus -closed the most brilliant, mad career of glory, the 
world had ever witnessed, since the days of Alexander ; and 
i the fatal battle of Pultowa, sealed the fate of Charles XIL 
with a long adieu to all his visionary schemes, to all his great* 
ness ; placed his rival triumphant upon the throne of (be 
Czars, as the arbiter of the north; and secured to him the en- 
joyment and prosecution of all bis vast plans. 

Peter pushed the enlargement and improvements of his fa- 
vourite city, extended the contemplated canals, am^^nded his 
code of laws, to govern, tame and civilize his subjects ; ex- 
tended bis commerce, manufactures and ajiriculture, by eve* 
ry possible encouragement; andthusiriumphed over Charles, 
by the greatness of his life, as well as by tiie feats of his arms; 
The war which the Spanish succession had kindled in the 
south, still raged witb violence ; but the fall of Charles XH. 
damped the ardor of licwis XIY. and led him to despair of 
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that aid, wbieh he had vainly hoped for, ffom the king of Svr^" 
den, aod make houiiliatinjr concessionB, with oveftartf>a for 
peace ; ccmceasions, such as nothing hot the overbearing de- 
mands of the allies could have rejected. The spirit of the 
parties was not yel tamed, and the war contioaef) to rage. 

Peter restored the sovereignty dfPoland, to Augtistas ; de- 
posed Stanislaus, expelled the Swedes, took possession of the 
provinces upon the Bailie, and gave peace to the west. 

Charles, agreeable to a generous maxim of the Turks> was 
honourably received, and conducted to Bender, (a frontier 
town on the north of Turkey in Europe,)* and satoted, upon 
his arrival, with a discharge of artillery — ^where agreeable to 
bis wishes, he and his retinue were todged in a IHtle camp, oa 
the banks of the Niester. 

Charles and bis camp, became the objecta of the day ; 
were visited by all the neiehbouring country, and became the 
resort of strangers. His temperance and devotion endeared 
him to the Turks, and they were ready to acknowledge him 
as a true musselman. . ' 

^ Charles repaired to Bender, with a design to kindle a war 
' between the Turks and Russians ; and he commenced his in- 
trigues with the sublime Porte, immediately, for that purpose, 
tbrouj^h thc4nflaeoce of his envoy, and his friend, Poniatow- 
aki, a Polish nobleman ; who commited with the Turks, is 
fr^e and familiar intercourse, and often presented the king of 
Sweden's memdrials to the. Sultan, Achmet III. on his way 
to mosque. By; this means, be obtained the favors of the 
Sullnn, for the kins of Sweden, and at ttie same time caused 
the grand vizier to be deposed.^ 

One instance of these intrigues, was conducted in the fol- 
lowing manner : — ^*' The grand Seignif>r goes every Friday to 
moaque, (a Mahometan temple,) tsurroundetl by his Sulscsi 
or guards, whose turbans are adorned with such high feathers, 
as to conceal the Suitan from the view of the people. When 
any one has a petition to present, he endeavors to mioiile 
with the guards, aod holds up the paper aloft. Sometimes 
the Sultan condescends to receive it himself; but he more 
conunooly sends an Aga to take charge of it, and causes it 
to be laid before him on his return from mosque, Poniatow* 
ski had no other method of conveying the king of Sweden's 
complaint to Achmet." 

The effects of tbis petition were, a present from the Sultan 
to the king, of twenty •fire fine Art^hiao hprseaj one of which 
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bavins; earned bis eublime Highness, was Govered with a 
saddle, oroamented with precious stones, and furnished with 
stirrups of pure gold--^cconi panted with a polite letter, with 
marks of approbation towards the vizier; but he was soon 
banished to. Crim Tartary. 

The new vizier was as averse to war with the Czar, as the 
fornaer, and endeavored to persuade Charles to return home ; 
gave hiip eii;ht hundred purses, of five hundred crowns each, 
to defray the Expenses of his jourhej ; but all to no effpct : 
Charles was not ready. The Czar was oi^ the throne of Rus- 
sia, and Charles was determined the Turk should take him 
off. To acconeiplish this, he ceased not io insinuate, that the 
successes of Peter, would enable him to gratify his ambition, 
and make himself master of the Black Sea, subdue the Co»- 
sacs — carry his arms into 6rhn Tartary, and even tbreateo 
Constantinople. ■ \ 


CHAP. IV, 

Peter I. enters Moscow in iriumph^^War beifveer^urkey and 
Russia — perilous escape of Peter L^^Peaee-Wlntrigues of 
Charles Xll. — Battle ofBender-^War rages in the Swedish 
provinces of Germany. 

During these intrigues of the fn^ntive kin^, Peter the irreat, 
appeared at the head of his empire in all the majesty of a 
great monarch. To impress his own subjects, and the w(»rld, 
with the splendor of his arms, and the magnitude of his vic- 
tories — after he had placed Augustus upon the throne of Po- 
land, and uiven peace to the nortb, he made a triumphant en- 
try into Moscow, in a roost splendid and magnificent style, 
after the manner of a Roman triumph — under seven trium- 
phal arches, decorated in the most superb style ; the wliole 
illustrative of the conquests at Pultowa, by a display of the 
trophies of that victory. 

A regiment of icnards led the procession, followed by the 
artillery taken from the Swedes, each piece drawn by ei^^ht 
horses, covered with scarlet housings, hangini; down to the 
ground ; next the Swedish kettle-drums, colours, and stand- 
ards, carried by the officers and soldiers who had captured 
them, succeeded by the finest troops of the Czar — ^and in snc- 
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eessioo to these was drawn the litter of Cfaarles XII. on wfaicfa 
be was carried at the battle of Pultowa, all abattered by th« 
canoon shot, and displayed conspicuouslj upon a chariot — 
then in a train followed all the Swedish generals, oificer&aiid 
soldiers taken at Pultowa, two apd two, together with the 
kiojT of Sweden's prime minister. 

Next followed the Czar, mounted on the same hor^ be 
rode at the battle of Pultowa, and followed by the fi^enerals 
who commanded on that glorious day.« A vast train of wag- 
ons loadfd v^iih Swedish military stores, preceded byaregi- 
gimept of Russian guards, closed the grand pn^cesaion. 

This splendid and matrnlficent display, opened a new field 
for the admiration of Xhese untutored sons of the north, inspir- 
ed them wifh veneration for the Czar, for their country, laws, 
relitrion and arms, and excited a new spirit of emulation In 
Russia. Charles availed himself of this triumph, to gratify 
his own malignant mortification, by Representing throogh 
fresh iotrlgiies, the dangerous ambition of Peter ; caused a 
second errand Vizier to be deposed, and obtained a successor 
to hiH wi&hes ; him he inspired with the spirit of war. Ach- 
met himself, had now caught the flame, and the Janizaries 
were ripe for a war with Rusf^ia. 

\ The vizi% assembled ap army of two hundred thousand 
men, imprisoned .the Russian ambassador in the seven tow- 
ers, (which is the Turkish method of declaring war,) and 
prepared to enter the dominions of the Czar. Peter, upon 
the first intelligence, withdrew his troops from Poland^ and 
the provinces of the west, and prepared for the conflict.'— 
The vizier assembled his army, according to custom, in tbe 
neigfoorhood of Adrianople, and in three days aiter the first 
review, took the field, and commenced operations. 

Peter had already taken ,^he field ; on bis way to. the thea- ' 
tre of action, he entered Moldavia, received the submissoo of 
this Turkish province, and the governor, prince Cantemir, 
became his ally in the war. This inflamed the confidence of 
Peter ; he advanced into the heart of the province, upon the 
river Pruth, near to the capital.' The vizier advanced to 
meet him, with an army of 250,000; crossed the Pruth,. and 
invested Peter in iiis camp. 

Thus caught in the toiJs« Peter saw himself involved in the 
same error of the kins of Sweden at Pultowa, and that the 
fate of his army must depend upon the &te of an action, upon 
the most unfavorable terms^ 
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At this crHieat moment, count t^oniatowski (who accom- 
panied the risier) sent an express to the king of Sweden at 
Bender : Charles rode post night and day, to witness the fall 
of his rival. Peter attempted to withdraw in the ni^ht, but 
the Turk discovered the movement, fell upon his rear, and 
threw his army into confusion : they rallied, and made a firm 
stand an^ainst two successive attacks. The vizier then chang- 
ed his operations, and invested the Czar in his camp ; this 
reduced him to the alternative, of starving, or fighting, under 
such disparity of numbers, with a victorious enemy. 

Peter retired to his tent in despair, resolved to try the 
dreadful experiment, of forcing bis way at the point of the 
bayonet, with 30.000 tnt^n, through an army ot 260,060, flush- 
ed with their recent successes — and forbade any one to ap- 
proach his tent. 

' In this 'Critical moment of distress, Catharine, whom from 
a country girl, he had made empress, ventured to repair to 
his tent ; she flung herself at his feet, and entreated him to 
permit her In his name, to offer proposals of peace to the 
grand vizier; Peter consented : she presented him a letter, he 
sif^ned it ; she selected an ofllce^ on wliom she could depend, 
and despatched the letter, with a present, ac^ding; to cua- 
tbm, and received for answer from i)\e vizier : VLet the Czar 
send me his prime minister, and I shall then cpnsider wtiat 
IB to be done." 

The chancellor of Peter repaired to t|ie camp of the vizier ; 
a negociation took place, accompanied with a cessation of 
artns; for six hours ; and a treaty was conclufled, in which 
Peter stipulated — ^' to restore Aztiph to the Porte, destroy 
the* harbor of Sangerou, and demolish his forts on the Palus 
MoBtis, withdraw his troops from Poland, give no further dia* 
turbance to the Cossacs, and permit the king of Sweden to 
jeturn to his own dominions." 

At the eventful moment, when the treaty was signed, and 
Peter was enjoying the fullness of plenty in his camp, pro« 
tected by a peaee, arrived Charles XII. Stung with cba* 
grin, mortification and disappointment, at the folly of the vi» 
zier, the escape of his enemy, the ruin of ali his e^orts, atid 
'the disappointment of his high expectations ; he flew to the 
tent of the vizier, reproached him keenly for the treaty he 
had made ; threw himself on bis sopha, and with an eye of 
indignant scorn, thrust out his leg, entangled his spur In his 
robe, purposely tore it ; rose with the most auilen Mlence, and 
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retarned to -Bender. The treaty was received at Constanli* 
nople with applause and public rejuiciiiea, yet Charles found 
means to be revenged on the vizier, and he was didicraced. 

This affair did not rest here. Charles was not so fortunate 
in the next vizier ; bis supplies, of 500 crowns per day, were 
withdrawn, together with the rich supplies of his table. The 
sultan became deaf to all further tbou)i;hts of war with Rus- 
sia, and determined to send out of bis dominions, this m- 
Irlguing, fugitive king. 

The sultan wrote Charles to this effect with his own hand : 
and after styling him " Most powerful among the kings who 
Worship Jesus, brilliant in majesty, a lover of glory and hon- 
or," he positively assured him that he had laid aside all fur- 
.ther views of war with the Czar, and pressed him to return to 
bis own dominions. 

Charles was not yet ready to go : he did not comply — but 
contintied his intrigues. The sultan sent to Charles, to .pre- 
pare immediately for his departure ; with 1200 purses, under 
the care of the bashaw of Bender, to provide for bis journey. 
Charles deceived the bashaw, got the money, but still refus- 
ed to go : this occasioned the bashaw much trouble and ad- 
dress, to pav^ls head. 

The suitan^sembled his divan, in which it was advised fo 
send away the king of Sweden by force. The bashaw of 
Bender communicated this order to the king of Sweden : 
Charles replied, " Obey, your master, if you dare, and leave 
my presence immediately^" The Bashaw obeyed, and pre- 
pared to execute the. sultan's orders: Charles prepared to re- 
sist, and the Bashaw besieged him in his little cainp, drew up 
bis army of Turks and Cossacks, opened his fire from his ar- 
tillery ,«and advanced to the charge; the camp was cairied, 
and 300 Swedes made prisoners. 

Charles being on horseback, dismounted, and took to bia 
.house: here, amidst bis general officers and domestics, he 
made a stand with musketry, against the assault of the whole 
Turkish force. By a spirited fire from the windows, they 
killed about 200 Turks. The Turks fired the house ; and 
when the roof fell in, Charles, by the advice qf one of his at- 
tendants, rushed out of the flames, at the head of his tittle 
band, and with the sword attempted to cut bfs way through 
the Turks, to the Chancery house, and there make a stand. 
Pressed by the Turks, he tripped with his spurs, and fell ; the 
Janizaries seized bm, and bore him away. The bashaw re- 
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ceivedhim in his own house, guarded him close ;' bat treat* 
ed him like a kine* The next day be sent him to Demirtash^ 
Dear to Adrianople : here he learnt that king Stanislaus was 
a prisoner amontcst'the Turks : here be renewed his intrigues, 
ami complained to the sultan of the unprecedented severity 
of his treatment. The sultan covered his own character, by 
a (general sacrifice of his ministers ; but Charles remained a 
prisoner, and to avoid being sent away by force, took to bis 
bed, and lay ten months, served alone by his principal officers. 

During these scenes, the generals of Charles were perform- 
ing feats of valor, in defending his provinces in Germany, 
from the ravag^es of the Danes and Saxons. The allies bom- 
barded the city of Stade, in the duchy of Bremen, and re- 
duced it to ashes; Steenbock, the Swedish general, defeated 
the allies in a desperate battle, and revenged the barbarity of 
S^ade, by burning Altena, a city of the kitig of Denmark. 
Fired with the spirit of his master, SteenbiM^k did vafiantly ; 
but a junction of the Russians, with the Danes and Saxons, 
drove him into Holstein, bt'sit^ged htm in Toningen, and 
made him a prisoner^ withal! his army. 

The baron De Gortz then undertook to manage by in- 
trigue, the affairs of the kinj^of Sweden, and effect by nego^ 
elation, wbat Steenbock bad failed to accompiisb by arms. 


CHAP. V. 

Charles XIL returns to Sweden; defence qfSirahund; na- 
val operations upon Ike Baltic ; Peter I. enters Pelerslrurg 
in triumph ; Jail of Stralsund, 

DfisPAiRiNG of success from his intrigues, tired of this inac- 
tive life, and alarmed for the fate of Sweden, Charles rou^^ed 
fr«Hn his confinement ttod prepared to depart. The Vizier 
furnished him with an escort and supplies according to his 
wi:>(u>s, and he sf)t out by the way of Germany with sixty loaded 
waggons, and an escort of three hundred horse to return to 
Sweden. Co the confines of Transylvania he dismissed his 
escort, took leave of his friends, and attended by one offi''er, 
rode post night and day through Germany, and arrived at 
StraKund November 21, 1714. H^re he passi-d the winter, 
making general arrangements to prosecute the war witb vig* 
Of in the spring. 
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The war which the Spanish succession had kindled in ihm 
sonth^of Europe, and which had raged with so much violence 
10 Flanders, Spain, Italj, Germany, and upon the ocean, was, 
now hushed to peace by the treaties of Utrecht and Rastadt,' 
March, 1714. 

The flame of war, which was kindled under the northern 
lea^rue, against the younir king of Sweden, had never been 
extinguished ; the parties were now -exerting ail their efforts 
to accomplish their grand purpose, and divide up Sweden. 
Prussia, Denmark and Saxony were ready to invest Stralsund 
at the openinjf of the spring. Peter, wilb^ fleet of thirty ships 
of war, rode triumphant ppon the Baltic, the fruits of his own* 
persevering genius, aud in part, the labors of his own handB. 

He became, from actui|l experience, the best carpenter, ad- 
miral and pilot of the north ; these he acquired by the succes- 
sive grades of merit, from the lowest service up to the high- 
est; he became admiral, as be became master-builder in his 
dock-yards, and general in his armies. 

Ff^Ur, having completed the reduction of Finland, put to 
sea with a fleet of thirty sail of the line, eighty galiies, and 
forty half galiies, with twenty thousand land forces, all fVom 
his new port ^f Cronslot, near to Petersburg, to njiake a de- 
BCft^t up.on the Island of Aland, on the coast of Sweden, near 
to 8tocklV'Im. 

He created A^raxin admiral of this fleet, and served as vice- 
admiral him?elf. On the 16th of July, 1714, he fell in with 
the Swedi&h flejet, commanded by vice-admiral El*inchild — . 
an action commenced which lasted three hours. The Czar 
attacked tlve Swedish vice admiral, -and took him, after a se- 
vere engagement; sixteen thousand troops were landed on 
the Island, at the same time ; they took and carried on board 
the fleet all the troops found upon the Inland, and Pfeter re- 
turned to Crone lot m triumph ; with the vice-admiral's ship^ 
thrte others, one frigate, six galiies, the trophies of his victo- 
ry. Hpving assembled his fleet, he set sail, and entered the 
harbor of Petersburg amidst the triple discharge of one bun- . 
j dred and fifty pieces of cannon. 

Here commenced a new scene. This Petersburg, where 
in the year 1700, not one solitary house was to be seen, where 
not event a Ashing boat was to be found, and when the great 
founder of it was a common carpenter in the doCk-yards of 
Holland, now displayed the magnificence of thirty four thou- 
sand five hundred houses, in the most superb style of modern 
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architecture. That port, which Peter had formed i^ith inde- 
fatigable efforts aod labor, now witnessed thr triumphant en- 
try of a victorious fieet of thirty sail of the line, with the pri- 
fees of the Swedish fleet ; and to crown the whole, (he Czar 
repeated at Petersburg the splendor of the triumphs of Mos- . 
cow ; he made his triumphant entry into Petersburg, and 
i^midst the display of tlie trophies of his victory, the Swedish 
Yice admiral graced his train. The conquests of Peter, were 
devoted to the benefit of Petersburg : all that was valuable 
in manufactures, and the arts and sciences, were destined to 
enrich and improve his new capital. Triumphant over Swe- 
den, by land and sea, he now became the ' arbiter of Poland, 
and held the balance between Augustus and his nobles. 

Mark the contrast. Charles XII. all this time, was intri- 
guina in Turkey, fighting the bashaw of Bender, Or lying 
a bed ; and having rode post fifteen days and nights, was now 
prepared to defend Stralsund against the allies. His country ' 
in his absence, had been rava^ied and despoHed of nearly all 
"bis foreign possesions ; her veteran troops, once so formiiU- 
bie, had fallen, wasted and perished : more than one hun- 
dred thousand were prisoners in Russja; and as many more^ 
the Tartars had sold to the Turks ; and the enterprise and 
ardor of Sweden, had wasted with her commerce, her money, 
her credit, and her troops. 

The scales were turned : Peter now stood on that hieh 
ground, which Charles had abandoned ; and Charles, in his 
lurn had to begin anew. Charles, having arranged the de- 
fence of his kingdom, prepared to defend Stralsund. His ar- 
rival had rekindled the ancient spirit of Sweden ; man vied with 
man, in the general preparations. The Prussian and Danish 
fleet, sunk and destroyed five Swedish ships befqre Stralsund. 

Peter rode triumphant before Stockholm, w^ twenty 
ships of the line, one hundred and fifty transports, and 30,000 
men threatening a descent; he filled all Sweden with alarm. 
At the same time, he overran and subdued all Finland, east 
of the Gulf of Bothnia, and held possession. The king of 
Prussia seized on the island of Usedom,and the city of Stetin^^ 
at the mouth of the Oder, and dispossessed the Swedes. *>• 

During these operations, Charles conducted the defence 
of Stl-alsund, with a garrison of 9,000 men ; besieged by the 
kin^s of Denmark and Prussia, at (he head of 36,000 men. 
Btralsund was a place of great strength and importance^ In- 
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acef^Bsible by land; aod conndemi so by water ; defendc 
by Cbarles XII. wbo was eonfideot it could not be taken. 

Ao accident discovered to Ibe besie^ers^ that the fortres 
wbicb protected tbe city, was accessible on the side c^ tt 
sea, and that the Baltic receded under a strong west ^pviai 
and left but three feet of water. The besteeers availed tfaeoa 
selves of tbis ; the same night a party of 1800 meo planec'^ 
into the water ; at the same tinse, another party of ^,OOC 
commenced an attack by land* The troops in the iratei 
penetrated to the walls, entered unobserved, and carried tfrc 
fortress with a cruel slaufchter : part of the garrison fled t€ 
the town ; the conquerors pursued, and entered petlmelJ with 
ibe fugitives ; but their course was arrested at the drawbridge 
— ^they were all taken, and the town saved. 

The besiegers attempted to make a lodgment upon the 
island of Rugen, c^pposite the harbor of Btralsund. Tbia 
place Charles knew the importance of securing : to this ^nd^ 
he repaired to Ritgen, with a few of his principal officers, to 
encourage and support the little garrison of 2,000 men, who 
were stationed for its defence. The same night the besleg* 
ers sailed on to the island, with a fleet of transports, carryiffig 
15,000 men under the command of the prince of Anhait; 
The cautious prince, intrenched his camp, \p the dead of 
ni^rht, with a deep ditch and chevaux de-frise, with as much 
caution and strength, tfs if lie knew the king of Sweden had 
beeit there with his army. Charles, apprised of the landing, 
hnj ignqrant of the force of the enemy, drew out his little 
band, marehed three leagues in dead of night, and at two in 
the morning, his soldiers began to pull op the ehevaux de* 
frise. Tbis gave the alarm; and the prince and bb party 
stood to their arms. Charles advanced, and discovered the 
ditch ; struck with surprise, he leapt into it, and his sekliers ^ 
followed his example : by the greatest personal ex«rtioflS| 
they penetrated the camp — the action commenced — the im- 
petuosity of the Swedes tmre-down all before them ; but the 
weight of numbers ?oon checked the onset. The enemy 
rallied, and cbar^^d in their turn ; the conflict was desperate 
— the Swedes retlr<-d — Charlesfled, ignorant of his pursuer— 
the prince pufeued, alike ignorant of those who fit^l before 
him : Charies rallied his troops to the charge — ^the carnage 
w«8 terrible — the kinsf witnessed the fall of his favorites, 6ro- 
thusen, and general n»iriV<vtf, by his side. Deering, who rode 
post with him through Germany^ fifteen days, lay dead at his 
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feet. CbarleB was' then MWOttnced bf bame,^ by a Dantsh 
lieutenant, who^ knew him, and bad eeized him by the hair, 
and with uplifted sword, was ready ta ae^er his devrited head. 
CharleB drew a pistol from his sash, and shot the lieutenant 
dead in the aet The name of the king, thickened the cloud 
about bhm, and be received a ball under hi« left breast At 
this critical moment, Poniatowski, who had saved the king 
at Bender — appeared with his horse, penetrated to the king, 
and set him thereon ; the Swedes retired to their fortress, 
and secured the king. The next day he abandoned his brave 
Swedes to their fate, returned to Stralsund, and his little band 
'aarrendered prisoners of war. 

The brave count V illelongue, who jeopai'dised his life for 
the king, at Adrianople, was taken at the head of that French 
regiment, which joined the king of Sweden in Poland, when 
taken from Aucustus ; and now passed into the service of the 
prince of Anhalt. Shut up in Stralsund,. Charles felt the se* 
verities of a iKmibardment — and half the town was in rains : 
the citizens were all becooie soldiers, and rallied with cheer* 
fulness around their king. Charles continued to repel the 
attacks and assaults of the enemy, until all hopes of resistance 
failed ; he then yielded to the voice of his friends— >to aban- 
don a town whose defence had become desperate, and pro* 
vide for his safety. This bad now become as difficult and 
dangerous, as the defence of Stralsund. ^ 

It wa^ now tBe 20th of December, 1715 ; the frost had set 
in, and the harbor was fmsen ; but Charles made the attempt, 
in a small fishing boat, accompanied by only ten persons. 
Suffice it to say, they succeeded in breakine the ice unmo- 
IcBted by the enemy's shipping ; passed the fort with* only 
the loss of i^o men, from an incessant fire ; landed at Scania, 
and from thence Charles passed to Carlscrooik (the port 
from whence he embarked on bis expedition aaainst Copen- 
hagen, in the year 1700, to give law to the north.) The next 
day Stralsund surrendered. Charles rode poflt to visit his 
sister, by appointment, on the iMoks of lake Weten, ^ind on 
the next day returned^ to Cariescroon, and passed the winter. 
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peaee-^'tkaraeiers of Peter I. and Charles XIL — Immediaie 
causes of the Fftndi EUvolvdion* 

Charles had inspired all Sweden with the same zenl 
which he had kindled in Stralsund, and the readiness with 
which they rafiied round his standard, and opened their treas* 
ttres to supply his armies, gave him such confidence, that in- 
stead of defendini^ Sweden against a concerted attack from 
the Danes and Raesians : in the month of March, he assem- 
bled an army ; braved the severity of this early season, and 
tbe greater severity of roads almost impassable ; he passed 
into Norway, and laid siege to Christiana. 

This bold stroke gave some eclat to bis arms, and exeited 
a general attention ; but the approach of the Danish fleet, and 
tbe want of supplies obliged him to return into Siveden. At 
this time, the iatrig:ues «f hi? prime minister, the baron da 
Gortz,* began to take some effect. Di' Grortz had sown tba 
seeds of jealousy between Peter, ami ihe states of Germany.; 
and was now diffusing the same seeds between Peter»andthe 
king of Denmark. He carrii>d his intri^i^ues into aU tbe courts 
of Europe ; favored the pretender in France, and flattered 
Charles Xli with the prospect of invading Scotland ; and in 
short, tbe operations of war we^e changed into finesse and ior 
triftue. 

Peter at this time again visited Holland and France, to . 
perfect that education which he had begun fifteen years be- 
fore Here he had an interview with the bar^n de G(^rtz, 
who obtained great influence, by attaching Peter to that mj s^ 
terious system of politics, he was so insidiously sowing 
ihrui%hout Europe, and induced bira to listen to terras of 
ptace wiih Charles ; flattered him that the arms of Russia 
aii<l Sweden united, might make an eas^ conquc^st of f^^n» 
mark, establish the independentsovereignty of the Baltic, and 
a free intercourse with the ocean ; hinted, that such a peace 
would guarantee to him the provinces conquered from Swe- 
den^ which had been so much the object of Peter. These 
bints, with such others as Peter foresaw wene connected with 
them, added to the low state of his funds, led him to listen 
seriously to de Gortz. 

Charles had now recovered some strength, he again enter* 
ed Norway, December, 1718, and laid siege to FredrickBhalL 
He opened the trenches in the midst of frost and snow, and . 
assisted in person iQ tbe mostardaoas operattons. Here^is 
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dlir^ctii]^ the approaches, by Btar-ln^fat, be itras killed iiwUiDt- 
ly, by a s;rape-shot, which passed tbroush hi#head. Charles 
selzt'd thcrhiitof his sword, and died vwthout a groaQ. 

This momentous event, put a new face upon Europe, and 
uras followed by a i^euerat cessation of arms. /The prince of 
Hesse, brother-in-law to Charles, led back the Swedes from 
Norway into their own country, unmolested by the Danes* 
'Fhe senate of Sweden ordered the baron de (Grorlz to be ar- 
reated, tried, condemned, and executed as a mal-adviser to 
the k,ing,«nd an enemy to Sweden. They next elected TJlr 
rica Eleonol'a (sister of Charles XII*) their queen, aad reDtP 
dered the crown of Sweden elective : she conferred it upon 
ber husband, the (M^nce of Hesse. Sweden soon settled a 
peace with all her eneoiies, bu> Peter : he continued tbe war, 
and ravaged the coast of, Sweden, until the peace of 1721, 
which guaranteed to tbe Csar tbe provinces of Livonia, £s- 
tbonia, Ingra, a part of Carelia, and of Finland. Tbe C^^ar 
then took the title of emperor, whicb was acknowedged by 
all Europe. The characters of these twp heroes of the north, 
are here drawn at lar|e ; never were two characters so uaio 
formly great, and so nnifbrmly different. The effects and 
consequences wbieb resulted, are tbe best oomment it is ui 
tbe power of mao to make, or language to express ; in ih^ 
effects are displayed the true contrast of their characters. 

We have witnessed bow ambition without judgment, has 
bumbled the first nation of tbe north ;• and how ambition uni- 
ted with judgment, has tamed a wilderness ^of barbarians, iiito 
a nation of soldiers ; has created ports, cities, Q^eeis and com* 
m^r'*^i in the midst of almost impenetrable forests, and rais- 
ed their august author to the high station of arbiter of the ifhrth. 

Three objects in particular are desitsned in this minute nar- 
rative of the reigns of Charles and Peter : the first is, to shew 
the history of the two nations, in connection with the other 
nations of Europe*; aecond, the rise, pr9gress and improve* 
ments of the Russian nation ; and third, the effects of this, in 
controUng the t^rench revolution. 

The north, after the peace that followed the death ofCharlea 
XII* enjoyed an uninterrupted repose down to the French 
revolution, exceptintr, such connection as they had with the 
great wars of the south, which we have noticed in the second 
part; together with a short, but successful war, between 
Russia and the Turks, from 1736 to 1738. We also noticed 
h) detail, the efforts of Charles YIU. I^wis XU. Francis h 
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Henry IV. and Lewis XIV. kiniss of France, to recorer f 
iron crown of Charlt^magne, and the enipire of tbe west. 
We noticed also, the feads which »pruni; up in France in tJ 
reign of Lf wis XIV. betwjpen the Jansenists and Jesuits ; b 
tween the king and tbe parliament ; and tbe general excil 
ment of the nation, occasioned by tbe pope's bull Uni ger 
tus; tbe suppression of the Jesoits, and the suspension of tl 
parliaments by Lewis XV. ; together with a hint upon tl 
rise of infidel philosophy. We will now pursue the great ol 
ject of this third part, and illustrate the origin, causes, effect 
and operations of the, French revolution. 

The labors of Luther, and the li^ht of the reformation, ba 
disclosed the mysteries of iniquity, and shewn to a certal 
portion of Europe, the fallacy and corruption.of auricula 
confession, the sale of indul^encies, pardon and remission g 
sins, tbe absurdity of purgatory, and papal supremacy. . Th 
expansion given to the mind by the arts and sciences, led th 
philosophers of France, and of Europe, to discover the sani< 
mystery of iniquity through another channel ; and in thei 
turn, to set at defiance the corruptions of popery, and ttie qu 
premaey of the pope. The bull Unigenitus, kindled the fin 
that rallied the parties to the contest. The power of th< 
kings of France, had been from the time of Clovis, Pepin, and 
Charlemagne, inseparably intprwoven with the supremacy ol 
tbe pope : of course, Lewis XIV. supported the bull ; tb€ 
parliaments, the body of the nation, together, with many ol 
the higher, as well as the towf>r orders of the clergy, oppos- 
ed the bull — and the nation was divided into two great par- 
ties ; the pope and the king on one side, and the parliaments 
andfhe people upon tbe other; but the death. of Lewis gave 
a check to the quarrel. The licentiousness which the duke 
of Orleans introduced, at court, and diffused through Hie 
nation, diverted the quarrel, until Lewis XV. came to the 
throne. The arbitrary spirit of Lewis, led him to espouse 
the cause of the pope, and the Jesuits ; parliaments as warm- 
ly espoused the cause of the people. Arbitrary power unit- 
ed iti the pope and binf;, together with the absurd supersti- 
tions of the church of Rome, became the subjects of dispute. 
Here, as in all such controversies, was displayed the ex- 
tremes of the passions; liberty was arrayed aeaiost tyranny, 
licentiousness against superstition, and science and philoao- 
P^y5,«Sai»*st ign<»rHnce and corruption : the conflict was ?io- 
hni; Lewis pushed his powers to the extreme; tbe parlia- 
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meiits were firm ; Lewis dissolTed the ^ parliaments ; their 
spirit was unbroken ; the people clamored ; one Francis Da- 
mien, (a fanatic) stabbed the \s\ng; this brought him to his 
senses : he recoTered of the wound, and restored the parlia- 
ments. They now triumphed in their turn ; they demanded 
that the Jesuits, who bad caused the quarrel, should be sup* 
pressed : Lewis complied, abolished their order, gave them 
up to civil prosecutions, and banished them from France. 
Tiie corruptions of their institute were discovered, and ex- 
posed to (he world ; their colleges were seized ; their estates 
confiscated ; and they became the reproach of the world. 

Elated with this great victory, the parliaments attempted 
to limit and humble the crown. They not only refused to 
register certain obnoxious edicts of the kin^; but commenc- 
ed prosecutions against such authorities, as dared to oppose 
them : here they were at istiUe again, and the contest con^ 
tinued. 


CHAP. VIL 

Jansenisls and Jesuits ; asseinbly of the StcUar- General ; ReV' 
olulion opened ; Fans becomes one great mob ; (he king i^ 
xypher ; JUght of the king ; convention Jormed ; new Con- 
. stitution. 

IiN the midst of the disputes in France about liberty and 
prerogative, died Lewis XV. and was succeeded by Lewis 
JLVL 1774. The ^reat parties which sprang up in the i^i^n 
of Lewis XIV. and distracted ihe reign of Lewis XV. still 
raged Hn France. The dispute of the Jansenists and Jesuits 
about free grace, free will, &.c. had called forth the pens of 
the most learned religious writers — the cause of liberty, 
against civil and ecclesiastical tyranny, called forth the pens 
of the learned of all classes, excited a general attention and 
inquiry through the nation ; all descriptions of character be- 
came party in the quarrel. 

The American Revolution, gave a diversion to the Tio- 
lence of the contest, for a time ; when that was closed, it rag- 
ed with renewed violence ; the abolition of the parliament 
had only Increased the flange, until the people, impatient of 
all fufther restraint, were resolved to govern themselves. 
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Thi^jT •eeordingly asBembled at YeTsailleB, oo tiie 5fb oi 
May, 1789, a ^etieral deputation from all tbe seetioDa. of 
Franee, under the denomination of the States-CSeneral, and aa-^ 
Bumed a ebare in the i^overnment ; and on the I6th of June, 
they rmolved themselTes into a national assembly. Over^ 
awed in some measure by the Swiss guards of the crown, 
thVy saw the necessity of a military force-— they resolved 
that 48,000 citizens should be enrolled as national gnarda, 
and in two days 270,000 men were enrolled in the city of 
Parb. These were without- arms ; they seized on all the d^ 
pots of arms that fell in their way ; an immense mob assaaft- 
ad the hospital of invalids, took 30,000 muskets, and ^0 pie- 
ces of cannon ; they intercepted all the couriers of th^e court, 
and ^disclosed their dispatches. Flushed with these success- 
es, the national assembly sent a deputation to the king^ with 
a demand that the lar^e body of troops posted in the Champ 
de Maars, should be withdrawn — the klbg replied, " 1 have 
already made known to you the measures the disorders of 
Pans have obl^^d me to adopt ; / cUone have the right to 
judge of the necessity, and in that respect can make no 
chantre ;" the troops however withdrew in the night 

On the next day, June 14th, the people, still in quest of 
arms, went to the baslile, and sent a small deputation to the 
governor, who were admitted ; soon a firing commenced in 
the prison — this enraged the populace ; they flew to the bas- 
tile, with a strong military force ; the governor fired on the 
mob with cannon and grape ; this threw the populace into a 
rage-^an assault commenced, the governor displayed the 
white flag ; a parley ensued, and a second deputation .was 
adrnittecJ^ and a second firing commenced, within the prison. 
This became a signal of general assault ; a violent conflict 
ensued, the prison was forced, the governor was massacred, 
the principal officers were executed, and (heir heads exhibit- 
ed on pole> throughout the city of Paris. The prisoners 
were set at Fiberty, and the keys carried to the national as- 
aembly ; they decreed the destruction of the bastile. This 
wa« immediately executed, amidst the excesses of those pas- 
aions which fired the populace to take vengeance on the oh- 
jec^ts of their hatred and fury. This violent triumph over Ibis 
detested rod of' despotism, difixtsed a general spirit of eothu- 
siasm through the nation, and may be called the t<»ei<in of that 
liberty, which eventually changed the political character of 
France. Tde king, alarmed at this outrage, repaired tbe 
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iMKt dsf to tlie ball of the aaseinbly, and by a apeecb^ at* 
tempted to sootbe ttie Tiolence of tbe proceedings. 

The die was cast, ne^ociatioo was at to end, violence had 
conirDeiieed, blood had k>een spilt, and the nation was in arms* 
•The explosion had dNfclosed the passions which had been 
ripening for nearly half a centary ; and opened the field of 
harvest for those seeds, which tvere sown in the rei^n of 
Lewis KIT The princes of the blood, the nobles of ehorch 
and state, alarmed for tbeir safety, fled Into voluntary banish-' 
ment. Fired with resentynentat this, the popalace took ven- 
geance on such as re^^ined, cut off their heads, and expo^^d 
them in triumph on poles through the streets-^Aac^ust 4. 

The assemtily decreed the inviotabillty of the kinj;, and at 
the same time abolished all privileged ot^rs, ( Aujec. 1 5,) free« 
doni of opinion in matters of religion, liberty of speech, liber- 
ty of the presSj and the rights of man. At this time the 
atarm became general ; the king sent the plate of the crown 
io the mint ; the assembly sent the plate of the church to the 
mlQt ; a national guard of 60,000 men, conducted the king 
from' Verseilies to Paris, and lodged him in the palace of the 
Thuilleries: the same tiight, the assembly sent him a deputa- 
tion #ith the dechiration of the rights of man, which the king 
accepted* 

' Nov. 1 — The assembly decreed the abolition of all l<>ttera 
de cachet, and all arbitrary impriscrriments, aft distinction of 
orders, and the confiscation of ecclesinstical estates ; a free 
toleration in reliaion, with an equality-'of privileges. These 
violent proceedings in such rapid Buccesi>ion, alarmed the 
friends of the crown, and led them to attempt a union of ef- 
fort, to check this mad career, rescue the king and troyern- 
ment.from this licentiousness, and restore the authority of the 
ero\yn. This effort existed only in name, and served ooly 
to Inflame the populace. The system had long been matur- 
ed, and every means was regularly seised to progress the 
plan. A government was now fixed in the national assembly ; 
a military force was formed, and armed ; the foastile was de- 
stroyed by violence, withbut opposition ; the king was no 
better than a prisoner, or cypher in fin palace, 'his preroga^ 
tive set at defiance, with the decree of the rights of man. 

That clergy, who had so violently assisted the crown to 
enforce the bull Unigenitus, were now stripped of their pow- 
er, by the act of free toleration, and the confiscation of their 
estates. Money was now wanting ; thia it would not do to 
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Bopply by taxes on tbe people : asslpAtay or paper moni^ 
was iBsoed, aod the. Jews of Spain, JPortagal, aad Avifoioii 
were tleereed cithseoB of France; January 1790, and their ex* 
tra tasea aboliBhe^l ; the eivie oath was adminiBtered to tlie^ 
king, and the whole eity of Parie ; all religlooB eloisters weee 
ahotfabed forever^ and their estates confiscated ; the minister 
Neekar sent in bis reaignation to the aBsembly ; they decreed . 
a monuofient to be erected to the memory of J. J» Rnsseaii, 
and (hat his widow and. family be supported at the public ex* 
penBe. These w.ere tbe outlines of the proceedintEs of the: 
as^mbly this year ; the ▼ietent.a{ptatiOQ of the public mind 
generally, and tbe distnactions of the city of Paris particvlar* 
ly, can never be described. 

April, 1791. — ^l>ie king attempted to go with his family to 
St. Cloud, to pass the Easter holidays: a violent tumult en- 
dued ; here/for the first time^ Lewis realized that he was a 
prisoner in his palace : here, for the first time, the marquis 
La Fayette began to realise, that it was easier to excite the 
popular inmolt, than to ccmtfol it ; and that what he and hia 
friends bad contemplated/ as a reform in the goveromenty 
had become a revohitlon, Irresistible and unoontrolable. 

The king was compelled to return to the Thuilkries, under 
m strong guard. The complaints of tbe king, to tbe assem* 
biy, produced no more effect, than the remonstrances of the 
marquis La Fayette, to the mob. Tbe king was a prisoner, 
tbe government subverted, and -the efforts of man, could not 
control tbe violence of the tornado. 

The minister at war, announced to the assembly, that the 
emigrants were assembled on the frontier, to invade France, 
that they had been reviewed by the prince of Gonde, that 
their uniform was black, faced with yellow, and their motto-^ 
** Conqueror die." This infiamed tbe assembly and the^ na- 
tion likbashock of electricity, they decreed the ashes of Voi- 
laire worthy the Pantheon ; tbe populace assembled m the 
Palais Royal in Paris, and burnt the pope in efl5*y ; the vio- 
lence of tbe new principles were now displayed, Voltaire was' 
deified, and the pope consumed. This was in miniature tbd 
triumph of the old patties, the fall of superstilii^n, and tbe tri- 
umph of philosophy ; hut th6 iriumph ^ the sword ofChwrle- 
inagne was yet behind the curtain — this was in the hands of a 
set of men who had not yet disclosed it, it was yet concealed. 

The kine:, aware of the eventful crisis, attempted to con- 
vey his family in a secret flight to Montmedyi a strong town 
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ofei Ibe east of France ; he iraB reeognieed oo tits way, at Va* 
reimeB, arrested by the popuSace, and conducted back to Pa« 
rl8> under an escort of 30,000 men, and afcaki committed to 
ike ThutUeries, June 29. Placards were posted upon the 
walls of Paris: " Whoever sball applaud the king, shall be 
aoundly oudeelled : whoever shall insult the king, shall be 
banged." The general alarm was great ; but the escort was 
condncted with great solemnity, and *the national assembly 
became permanent. They sent a depntatioo to the king, to 
Inquire into the cause of his departure ; and the king assured 
(hem, it was not his intention to leave the kingdom, but only 
to reside at Montmedy, until*the nation became tranquil, and 
the constitution settled ; and remonstrated against the riotous 
abuse, the queen 'received from the mob, in Paris, and ex- 
pressed his anxiety for her safety. The queen replied, that 
ishe only accompanied her family and husband to a place of 
more safety. The adies of Voltaire, were, according to. the 
decree, removed to St. - Crenevieve, July 17. This move- 
ment of the king, had kindled anew thefiames of the revolu- 
tion.*— Robespierre appeared in the Champ de Mars, at the 
bead of a vast multttude, who petitioned for the king to be 
dethroned. . At this eventful crisis, the famous convention 
took place, between the emperor Leopold, and the king of 
Prussia. 

August 1. — ^^rhe minister at war announced, that the emi- 
grants, to the amount of &,000, were assembled upon the 
Mpuse and Moselle, under the prince (^Conde, and were sup- 
ported by another body of 10,000, headed by the two broth- 
ers of the king. The spirit of liberty was now sown in the 
island cif St. Domingo : the colcmial assembly decreed the 
the liberty of the mulattoes to the floor of their assembly. 
This produced great confusion, and became the cause, of 
great contention. In this state of things, the new constitu- 
tion of France^ was finished, and presented to the king, by- a 
deputation of sixty members, September 14 ; and the assem- 
bly decreed, that the constitution be solemnly published 
throughout France. 


GHAP.VIII. 

LiwU XVh signs the new CamlituUon'^tliibs of ihe Feuii- 
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lm$u a»d Jaeobkm-^IktiK^ea ^ the iMUimuU jMtembip^^ 
Treaty qf Vienna — UxoU in Paris — CoaliHmt^^Ihika ^ 
Mrumnnck^^Flighi^iheKkig. ' 

Tbb king riN)ei¥«d the censtitutitioD, and repaired iniiB*- 
dWUely to the ball of the National AwMtmhlyy to ugn It. fta 
closed hft memorable speech, oa this oecasion» with tfaaae 
words : " 1 come, solemnly to eonseerate my acceptation of 
Ifae conttitttHonat code ; and I swear to be fiuthfal to the na- 
tion and the lawB» and to employ all the power with whicb I 
am entrasted, to maintain the conatilution decreed by the 
National Assemblyyphd to eaase the laws to be executed. 
May this great and memorable epoch, be the cause of re-es- 
tablishing peace and anion, and become the basis of tha wel* 
fare of the people, and Che prosperity of the empire." 

The barst of applaose which filled all parties opoo theoa- 
ca&ion, cannot be described* A grand featival was given in 
the Champs Elissas ; *' One han<ked ihonaand citlaens danc- 
ed upon the occasion ; and at the diii^ance of every bandied 
yards, was constructed a highly illuminated orchestra, where 
the musicians played : and the air resounded, every half- 
bour, with the discbarge of one hundred and thirty pieoes of 
cannon, placed on the banks of the Seine. On a tree, plant- 
ed on the old scite of the Bastile, was displayed the foliowins 
inscription. Translation. Here is the epoch of IMeriy. 
We dmee oti ike rums ofDespoHsm^ The ConsHMion is fin- 
ished. iMngUvs Ptiiriolis»L^^ The constituent asaea»bly 
closed, September 30. 

October 1. — ^The legislative assembly was orgaiaxed un- 
der the new constitution, end sat, for the first time. The 
king of the French, despatched letters to all the emigrant 
princes, conjuring tbem to return to France. They bad ear- 
ned with tbem into exile, the seedsof the old quarrel : they 
were not f^rdial to this new order of things. It went to de^ 
stroy all tbeir power; and they refoaed to return. The 
count De Artots declared, that they bad taken up arms to re- 
store the Roman Catholic religion, and its mimsters, and to 
give the king his liberty and authority. The Assembly pas^ 
sed a decree to compel the,emi|^ants to return ; this the king 
refused to sanction. The flames of liberty were now kiad^ 
led in St. Domingo, and the mulattoes burnt, three hundred 
houses. We come now to the eventful period which diselos- 
es ibe map-spring which set the vast machitie in motion, and 
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appeared opeoly to regulate and control all its morements 
and operations. 

A society of Moderates styled Faillans, was fordied, and 
began to dfffuse their influence and sentiments, to refrulate 
iiie goverfttnent^tfais sk)ciety breathed the opinions of reform, 
KOt revolution, in government ; limited monarchy, not a re- 
|»ttblican 'system, saclr as the Marquis La Fayette and others 
eontemptated. ' This club called into vievr the jacobin club 
-i-this oris^inaled in an a^embiaice of about forty literary 
genflemen in the lifetime of Vottaire, and iu Hie reign of Lew- 
Is XV. for tile purpose of dlfibsitf^ general information ta 
Francs, and to cOottleraet the corrupt and despotic power of 
popish superstition, and through the means of a more general 
knowledge, to rouse up the nation to a aense of their rights, 
and of their power, apd thniugh the meditmi of these, to 
open the way for France to recover alt her ancient greatness. 

The cicib of the moderates were opposed to thia, and the 
jacobitis were then forced fronr their concealment. They 
assembled regularly, their numbera were small, but their 
names bad great weight; and these gave strength, and added 
Domfters to the ctub^; it aoon bora down and destroyed the 
moderates. The great plan of this ctub was, to discuss sucli 
^estions as were nsost likely to clsim - tbe attention of tbe 
'batiotial assembly, and through this medium, Induence and 
control that body. To render this the more effectual, a reg» 
Qiar presidebt, secretary, ^c. were chosen j and the debates 
coiidueted with the greatest regularity. Auditors were -ad- 
mitted Into the galleries, who caught the spirit of the club, 
and by their applause, proclaimed it thrmigh the nation — ih^ 
influenceiof this club became freat, bore down all other 
clubs, and gave law to the nation. 

At this eventful crii^is appi^ared GondorCet's manifesto, 
addressed to all ^states and nations: the national assembly 
decreed it and prmented It to*the king-*4wo sentences of this 
will k>e a sufficient sample of the' tvhole : ^' Peace, which im- 
posture, intrigue, and treason have banished, will never cease 
to be our first wishes. France> will take up a^juis, compelled 
to do so, for her internal peace and safety — she will be seen 
to lay them down with joy, the moment she is assured, that 
there is nothing to fear for that liberty, for that equality, 
which is now the only element in which Frenchmen can live." 
Coadorcet was a jacobiD, and here disclosed the sum of the 
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whole matter, which had sd loni; been concealed, and in c<m- 
cealment wrought such aslooishini; effects. 

The compact (j6r a milifary republic was formed, and the 
kin^ was like Charles I. of England, only a eloak^ or tool^ for 
this clob to work with. January 1, 179S, the assembly pasK 
sed a decree aeainst the emigrant prfnces^-4he king of Pru»- 
lia poblicly declared, " that Lewis XVi. havlnc accepted the 
new constituston prevented his acting in hb defence*'' The 
affairs of the revolution began now t^ excite a general alaraa 
throughout Europe^-tbey all knew what France once was, 
nod what the had not ceased to become again, via. th#. em- 
pire of the west — ^they dreaded a military repabMe in 4he, 
heart of Europe, armed with all the resources, miiilary exp^ 
rience, and wiUI enthusiasm of France ; they prepared to do 
something, and at the same time knew not what to do-^ 
thf^* lay idle, they f^red the union and strength, Franea 
miirht tsain, in ripening her ptans^f they made a aaovement^ 
they feared that it might endanger the. king, and Mrt the na- 
4ion to anion for their common tefely, and kindle with wio^^ 
lence the torch of war. The king of Bohemm and king of 
Prussia, entered into a secret treaty, to prepare for tbe worst. 
February iOth,* the national assembly published, theongli 
Iheir ambassadors, to all the courts of Europe, ^ France re* 
nounces all armaHAents with a view ef makhig conquests, and 
will never employ bf r forces against the liberty of any slate." 
The secret treaty of Vienna wad soon known to France, and 
elicited alarm. 

Lewis XYl. to secure his own safety, wrote ImoKdiatelj 
to the emperor : ** I demand of the king of Bohemia, an eft- 
tire renunciation of all coalitioa and afetanient against 
France ; and I declare to him, that il hedoea not do this, Ike 
king wHI regard him from the present, as in a stale of war." 
The emperor died in 36 hours, and was sncceeded by his 
eldest son, Francis IL He immediately , Ihrongh hia nitolaf- 
ter, announced to the world, that be had adopted the politi- 
cal system of the emperor, his fetber. A geneml change 
. took place Hi the French ministry. At Ihia time, the En|^ 
fish government abolished ^slavery ; and const Ankerstrom 
assassinated Chistavus IIL king of Sweden. 

A new court of inquisitioB commenced in France at this 
time, known by the name of the reveloftomury tribftitl: 
nothing like thie bad appeared since the inquisition of old; 
and a new instrument of death waa lAVentedi called the guiUo- 
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tioe, (from the paioe of the inventor.) These eothiisiastie 
sons of liberty, who. had invei{&bed so bitterly aftainst the 
overbearing perseculions of the pope and the crown, were 
DOW in their turn become the lOBlrumenta of a persecution, 
tttfifoW more bitter and bloody than either ; not for orthodoxy 
in relifoott, but under the sanction of the sacred name of lib-,» 
erty. They bad yet to learn, that the maxim of *^ compel 
tbeoi to eome in,'! was as cruel as unjustifiable, in social, as 
in reliiiioua rights ; and that the maxim when applied to lib- 
erty, can no more be justified, than when applied to the buU 
Uoigenitua, or the Alcoran. ^ ^ 

. The-jaoqbins tiad carefuUy originated a new system of lo- 
gic, which served as a smoothing plane for the violation of 
every moral principle, and at once destroyed all the sympar 
tbiesof the heart '' The end justifies the means :" a w<»rse, 
fur more dangerous principle tfaap this,never existed amidst 
the wildaof Gotbtand ; and the ravages which marked the 
overthrow of Uie western Roman Empire^ with all their ex- 
terminating train, were never founded upon a maxim so cor- 
rupt as this ; but upon their savage usages of war, in dispos- 
ing of conquest 

June 20. — A mob in Paris of 100,000 men, armed with 
muskets and artiUery, assaulted the palace of the Jciog, in or- 
der to compel him to come in to their measures, and sanction 
two decrees which he had declined. The gates were thrown 
open, the mob entered the palace ; they presented to the 
king the red cap of liberty, on the end of a pike ; be took it, 
put it oB,and'the queen with great good humor, distributed 
ribbands and May branches amongst the mob, as they passed 
through the apartments, to the number of 40,000 men in 
arms. The king the next day issued a proclamation con* 
ceming these tumults, and complained of the violence done 
by the mob. Francis II. at this time, was elected emperor 
efGermany atFranklbrt, 1792 — and the king announced to 
the national afa^mWy, that a Priissian army of 52,000 men« 
were on their march against France. July d.-^The minister 
Ibr foreign affairs announced, that Crermany, Russia, Turin, 
Nsples, Rome, Spain and Portugal, had conspired against 
Frsnce ; the assembly decreed the nation in danger, and de» 
nounced fifty-seven persons as guilty of high treason. The 
diikn of Brunswick published a clear, and laconic manifesto* 

The king, alarmed at this manifesto, addressed a letter to 
lbs president of the natmnal nmembly j disclaimod nil coo- 
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neotioB with this movement, and declared, '' (hat it wms to 
the nntion that he owed himM'tf — and that h€ wii9 one, iknd 
the S2tine with her." At the same sittine, Pption, at the head 
of (he cominoiialtj of Parb, appeared at Ihe bar of the aesem^ 
bij, aad detnamled, ^that the king be eveloded from the 
throne, and a niiniaterial eoveranient be Rppointed, nntit a 
new kinys ahonid be eboBen." - This threw off the ma«k, th^ 
kinir now realised hia fate, he saw before him the grav<« of 
Charles I. ; he a^in attempted to eseape In the garii of a 
peasant; but was reeetinmed by a cei^inel, and secol^. 
Here appeared the result of (he federation in the Champ cfe 
Mars, of^he 18(h of July. Their deputation now appeared 
at the bar of the assembly, AUjsust 10,^arin^ a petition, sigah 
ed by thousands of eltizeBs, preceded by a pike, beaitnjrui 
red woollen cap, with this- label : *^ Deposition of the king." 

Alarmed for his immedtaiap safety, (he kintt, attended bf 
bis Paris guards, the queen, his sister^ and the royal children, 
took his seat by the side of tbeprealdenl, and said : '^ lam 
eome amon^t you to prerent a faoff tbie crime, convinced 
that whilst here 1 am aafe." 


CHAP. IX. 

Mob of the lOlk of Aitftusl — bold mm8ure$ ^ ike Jinembly^^- 
Dumourier — La Fayetie^ Mussnens-^^'NiXlionAl ComenHon- 
— Trial of Lewis XVL — Concfemttoftan^ 

* * 4 

The materials, which had lon^ l>een ceHecttn^, now t<iek 
fire, and involved the whole city of Paris in the explos^ion. 
The collection of the mob, on the morninpt of the tOtb of Aa- 
gust, toisether with the alarming rage of the popufoee, render- 
ed it necessary for the kin^E to take this step. Acts of open 
violence soon commenced: the mob attacked the Swiss 
guards at the patace-^^he guards m9t&^ a firm resistance ; the 
conflict became desperate ; a horrible carnage ensued ; and 
the auards were shot <^wn and butchered almost to a man. 
About 25.000. fell in this horrible massacre. The mob en* 
lered the palace in trianph, and with unrestrained fury, burst 
open the apartments, carried off the treasures «f (he qi}<^en, 
overthrew the statues of Lewis XIY. and XV. and lafid them 
ia ruins \ and when they bad wreaked their vengeince on Uivte 
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moDameBte of their klniet, and hdd waste, bj tkeir raYaga% 
nils tanctuaiy of royalty— they retired and dispersed. 

. This horrid scene bad filled -all Paris with terror and eoa- 
\alerBation : the national assembly were shocked with the out<- 
rai^e, and canght the general alarm : some members trembled 
lor their own safely ; others retired, or absented themselves. 
lo the midst of this seene of distress, they ordered the roll of 
the boose to be ealled-^ecreed, and took the following oath : 
*^ I swear, in 4he name ^ tke nation^ to maintain Liberty and 
Sifuality, or die at my post" Decreed, '* that the French 
people be incited to call a national convention ;" and '^ that 
as the exeeatiTe power was provisionally suspended, the six 
ministers, now in power, shall become the executive, and 
present the plan for appointing a governor for the yooag 
priii«e royal; ^nd that the king and royal family remain 
ttOider the protection of the assembly, be considered as under 
the safeguard of the law, and their defence entrusted to the 
national guards of Paris. Denounced as traitors and infa- 
mous, all who should quit their posts; and ordered these de- 
crees to be proclaimed to all Paris, and throughout the eigb- 
ty*three departments. These bold measures, were received 
with general applause, throuffb the nation ; and produced a 
torrent of addresses to the assembly, of plaudits and congrat- 
ulations. The ministers, who floated upon the top of the 
pi^ular tide at this time, were Danton, Le Bron, Roland^ 
fiervan, Monge and Olaviera. The royal family was next 
removed from the convent of the Feuillaos, (or moderates,} 
and confined in the temple ; and the marquis La Fayette 
moved his army towards Paris, in order to arrest the violtfnt 
proceedings against the royal family: Imt alas! it was now 
too late ! He had now to learn in his turn, that it was easier 
to raise, than to control popular tumult. 

The assembly, apprised of his movement, decreed bis ar- 
rest, and sent a deputation lo 'enforce the decree : the mar- 
quis caused, the deputation to b# arrested and imprisoned. 
Thisenraxed the assembly ; and they decreed, that the mar- 
quis La Fayette be brou^^ht, dead, or alive, to the bar of the 
Assembly. This decree alarmed the marquis, and he fled in- 
to Oermany; he was seised at Roehfort, by the Austrian gene- 
ral, and sent to Namor, and from thence to the strong fortress 
of OlmotK, in Moravia, where he was attended by his wife 
and daiiishter, through a lone and distressinit confinement. 

Oeuf ral Dtunourier, who bad preceded the marquis in the 
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command, bed also attempted a compromisei to save the 
royal family, been denounced, and commissionerB sent to ar- ^ 
rest, and brin^ him before the bar of the asaembly :• theae-lie 
arrested, and sent to the Austrian general, as hostages for the 
safety of the king ; and threw himself upon the merey of 
the emperor of Germany. These two' champions of the rpv- 
olution, now felt the truth of what m<:rshal Ney afler«rar«i& 
aald to the emperor Napoleon — ** Sire, rwcXuiwiM nevtr go 
ba£kP The tornado had .now acquired such force, ttiat all 
who attempted to arrest its course, became like a feaUier in 
a tempest— -they were swept away. 

We come now, to the -memorable 2d of September. A 
decree of the assembly, requirinj;; that all the clergy shouki 
take the civic oath, had been but partially complied with : 
this opened the way for vengeance to fall upon the old quai?- 
rel of Jansenist and Jesuit, with all the bitterness and violence 
of party. A genera) riot commenced iii Paris — another hor- 
rid massacre commenced ; one ex bishop, and about one 
liundred nonjuring priests were butchered ; the prisons were 
all violated, the debtors rele;>sed, and a general political maa* 
sacre prevailed. Three or four thousand stained the annala 
of France with their blood, on this memorable day, under tlie 
sanction of the mob, styled Septpmberisers. Tb? trophy of 
this infuriated mob of barbarians, was the mangled body of 
the princess De Lamballe, borne in triumph to the tempfey 
and exposed to the view of the royal I'atiAily, with her head 
elevated upon a pole, and presented before the window of 
their apartment. The assembly passed a silent decree of 
approbation and applause, upon this murderous ecene, by an 
oath, " that they held royalty In detestation ; and swore, that 
no king or monarch, should ever be a stain upon the liberties 
of the people." 

At this time, fifty four national prisoners of distinction, 
were arrested at Orleans ; and on their way to Saumer, (hey 
passed through Versailles, where they were attacked by the 
populace, and all butchered : the principal among the suffer* 
ers, were, the duke of Brisac, and the bbhop of Mamies : 
and on the same day, ninety priests were butch:- red at St. Per* 
min. Thesp massacres of the clergy were frequent and qo- 
merous in Paris, and throughout France, at this time. 

The assembly decreed, that the marriage^, covenant might 
be disgolved at the reqoest of either party, or upon the sim- 
ple allegation of incompatibility of temper, in eilher pirty,or 
other grounds, &c. 
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The declaration of wftr on the part of the German eli 
against France, was announced by the minister of foreign 
fairs ; and the assembly declared war against Sardinia. A 
new epoch was then announced in this scene of horror ; the 
conTention had been elected, and were (heft formed in the 
palace of the Thftflleries: M, Grej^oire, bishop of Blois, at 
the head of twelve commissioners, said : *t Citizens, the con- 
Tentl^ is Constit4fted, and we are deputed to announce to 
yon, that It is about to repair here to commence its sittings." 
The president then said — ^" The legislative assembly declares 
its sittingrs closed " 

October 9, 1792.— The national convention opened its de- 
crees, with death at^ainst all emigrants. The subject of a 
new constitution, next claimed their attention, and they ap- 
pointed a committee to frame one, and present it to the con- 
vention: this committee was composed of sixteen ; at their 
head, stood the noted names of Sieyes, Thoma? Paine, Bria- 
sot, I>anton,.Condorcet, &c. At the motion of Barrere, (one 
of the members of this committee,) a decree was passed, 
^* inviting all the friends of liberty and equality, to present to 
the committee, in any form, and in any lantcua^e whatever, 
the plans, methods, or means, which they thought the best 
calculated to form a ^ood constitution for the French repulH 
lic :" passed with this addition — " Whoever shall attempt to 
establish royalty, or any other system of government, deroga- 
tory to the sovereignty of the French people, shall be punish- 
ed with death." The eventful period, for which the national 
body was organized, was now arrived : the necessary previ- 
ous steps had been taken ; the pnblic mind was now prepar- 
ed ; and the unfortunate Lewis XVI. called to the bar of the 
convention, to pass through the awful scenes of Charles L of 
England, before the mock parliament. Upon his approach, 
the president 4hus addressed the king : — 

** Lewis, the French nation accuses^you : the convention 
decreed, on the 3d of December, that you should be tried by 
itseljf: on the 6tb it was decreed that you should be brought 
to the bar : they are about to read to you the act, which an- 
nounces thi' crimes imputed to you. Tou may sit down." 

The accusation was then read, in the usual form, and the 
king interrogated upon each charge, by the president — what 
be had to say in his own defence 1 At the close, the kin^ re- 
plied — " I desire a copy of the act of accusation, as^ well as 
of all papers intended to serve as proofs aj^inst me/and that 
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I may be allowed eoasdi in roydefeoce.*' Lewis, the tiitfor- 
tonate, was then permitted to retire ; and after toiae delMitey 
his r4*queftt was granted, and counsel allowed. Messrs. Troo* 
ehet and Lemoignon de Malesherbes, became counsel for the 
king ; the latter lin old man of seventy-eight. * The prosecu- 
tion affainst the onhappy monarcib of France, was conducted 
in due form ; and on the ITth of January, 1793, his ponish- 
ment was determined, by an appel nominal ; (the <|ueBtloo 
was put to each member, and his answer noted.) 

The president then announced that the number of votes, 
was 721. 

Answers for Imprisonment durint; the war, - <- 919 
Answers for perpetual imprisonment, ... 2 

Answers for a suspension of the sentence of death, until 

the expulsion of the fiimily of Bomrb«>n8, - - 8 
Answers for a suspension of death, unless the French 

territory should be invaded, - > - - 2d 
Answers for d^ath, with commutation of punishment, 1 

363 
Answers for death, - - - - - • 366 

Majority fol- death, 13 
Impressed with the solemnity of the scene, the president 
then rose, touk off his hat, and df^clared, in a low and soletnn 
tone of voice, the *^ the punishment pronounced by the con- 
vention, against Lewis Capet, is death." Philip, duke of Or* 
leans, a relative of Lewis XY I was a member of the conven- 
tion, and tcave his vote, death : but Thomas Paine, votec) on- 
ly for banishment. This is that Philip, duke of Orleans, who 
requested the convention to icive him a new name ; and re« 
ceived that of Philip E^Kte. (or equality.) The fate of the 
king was announced on the 20th of January, 1793 ; all Paris 
was Illuminated, and no' person permitted to appear abroad ; 
the whole city was buried In the most solemn slleocej and 
the military in large bodies patroled the streets. 


CHAP. X. 
Exeeuiim o/Lenna XFL^vMenee of the Cmmmimi—Char' 


On Mondiiy, of the fatai, the solemii, awful 2 l»t, about two 
o^eiock ia tiie toomtiig, the ^iootn of silence was here aiid 
tli^Fe iaterrupted, J»j roices of lameBtatioiia iti broken ae^ 
eenia, e:^ires8infi; the distress of the feeliogs, aad locreasiiig 
tbe horroes of tbe gloom. 

Lewis^ with great composure and eminence of soul, passed 
Sttnda|r in preparin^s for tbe solemn change. The auspicious 
morn of Monday came ; the queen, the princess royai^ the 
dauphin^ and madam Bliaabeth, took their parting leave ef 
the knrfi^. The distresses of this scene, might have been re- 
alizf«d by the sensf bilities of a feeling, sy mpathixiojk; heart, 
but can. never be expressed by the pen. Lewis was calm, 
and possessed the dignified composure of himself ; he retired 
for a few moments with his cooFeasor, and devoted himself 
to tbe solemnities of religion, aod tbe devotions of his God; 
Tbe solemn stroke of eight from the Paris clock, announced 
tbe solemn hour ; tbe royal martyr was led forth to execu- 
tion ; placed in a eoacb iietween two soidk^rs, (or geus d« 
arms) he was conveyed to tbe place de la Revolution, amidst 
a lar;>e military escort, and an immense concourse of people; 
Lewis, with a firm step, ascended the scaffold, attended by 
bis eoofessor, and several municipal otScers ; with great com- 
placency be beheld the muiiitude, and made an effort to ad- 
dress tiie spectators — but was stopped by an olScer, wbo ex- 
elaimed, ** come, come, no speeebek, no speeches :" this was 
accompanied by a flourish of music. Lewis saw at once that 
his last hope was out off, and exclaimed — ** 1 forgive my^B- 
emiss, may God forgive them, and not lay my innocent blood 
to tbe charge of tfa^ nation ; God bless my peyple" — i^ave his 
affectionale blessing to his confessor, 'stretched himself upon 
tbe fatal guillotine, and with great serenity met bis fate-^12 
o'clock, January ^1, 1793. 

Des()eratton seis&e^ every department,. and witnessed ev<^ry 
measure now in France. The nation was now 4ike a ship iq. 
the midst of< a tempest, witbout a pilot, tossed with violence, 
and at the mercy of the wares^ and the storm. The requests^ 
of the unha|»py king to be buried with his fathers, was treated 
hf the convention with the silence of apathy ; and his br^Sy 
was thrown into a pit with quicklime, and coosumi^d. Que 
of tbe ex'^king'a guards, assassinated Le Fellatiere, one of tha 
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coDvention, whose rote ai^ainst the king was death ; aM Itbe 
conveotioD attended his fuDeral on the 24th. The aao^atmiy 
scene was opened afresh, and ' the convention in their tufn 
began to bleed ; the righteous vengeanee of heaven Q^ver 
spared them, until they had by their own biood, made some 
atonement for this outrajice on the life of the king. Ckeal beat 
and bitterness, now marked the proceedings of the convea- 
tton. Tht' barbarian Marat, outraeed all common decency', 
in his attacks on the members in debate, with tb« opprobrtoua 
epithets of ** incendiary, assassin, villain, seoondrel, ^w.. ; 
which called forth a decree, that *' whoefer should use ouch 
injurious language towards any member^ should be expelled." 
Marat denounced the framers of the decree as conspirators. ^ 
The convention were* now at i^^sue. The violence of thcvie 
pnstiions which had wreaked their raf^e and fury upon the uo- 
fortunate kingc, were now turned upon themselves. They 
denounced Condorcet as a traitor to his country, and he met 
his /ate: to denounce and execute, were now synonymoua 
terms. The famous Charlotte Corde, took vengeance od 
Marat, and sacrificed him upon the altar of her country, by- 
stabbing him to the heart ; for which, she suffered death ia 
her turn, by a decree of the revolutionary tribunal. The eo- 
thusiasm of this heroine may be learnt from ber tost word^ : 
« 'Tis guilt brings shame, not the scaffold.'' 

During these distressing scenes in the Interior of France, 
their armies under Gen. Dumoifri 'r and others, had been suc- 
cessful ; the allies had moved with caution, lest they should 
endanger the life of the king: they were now advancing Into 
Flanders, laid 'siege (o, and took Valentiennes. This encaged 
the convention ; they denounced the queen, ordered her tp 
be arrested, and conducted to prison, Aug. 1. The decree 
was executed the same night; the queen was roused from her 
repose, and hurried in a most unfeeling manner from her 
family, to her place of confinement, a cell, a dungeon, eight 
feet square — doomed t<^ lodge on a couch of slram ! Struck ! 
struck ! with the severities of the night, and the horrors of the 
cell, she fell into a swoon, and passed the rest of the night, in 
those violent struggles of nature, which threaten momentary 
dissolution. The approach of morn, witnessed the rivagesof 
distress upon the graces of the queen: she lived; but ah ! 
how chantjied. She languished in this horrid cell,^ until the 
151h and 16th of the m(»nth, when she was summoned to her 
trial before this revolutionary tribunali and after the usual 
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forms of trial, the jury (after one hour) returned a verdict of 
guiJty of all the charges alleged. The president then rose, 
and after the usual ceremonie?, pronounced the following 
a^eat^nee.: — ^'^ The tribunal, after the unanimous declaration 
ef the jury, in coofprmity to the laws cited, condemn the said 
Maria Aotoniette, eaiied of Lorrain and Austria, widow of 
luMwh Capety 1o the penalty of death ; her goods confiscated 
(or the benefit of the republic : and this sentence shall be ex- 
etatted in the Place of the Revolution." The queen receiv- 
ed thia sentence with the same composure which she had sup- 
ported through the whole trial. The trial spun out, through 
the night; and at half past 4 o'clock in the morning, the 
queea was re^eonducted to her cell, in the prison La Concier- 
gerle : no time was allowed her for reflection or repose ; '* at 
d o'cloek ih^ genterale was beat^r-at 7 o'clock the whole arm* 
ed force was on parade, cannon were planted upon the 
aquaresy and at the extremities of the bridges, from the pal- 
ace, to the place L^ Revolution— *at 10 o'clock*, numerous 
patrolea passed through the streets — at half, past 11 o'clock) 
the queen was brought out of her cell, dressed in a white disha- 
bille ; she was conducted to the place of execution in an open 
eart; her hair from behind was cut off; her hands were tied 
behind her backhand her back turned towards the horse: on 
her right, sat the executioner; on her left, a constitutional 
priest," (or one who had taken the oath to support the con- 
stitution.) The queen passed to her execution, insensible to 
the shouts of Vive la Liberty^ Mas la TyranniCy Vive la Re- 
public ; -he beheld with indifierence, the vast military escort 
of 30,000 men ; she viewed with indifference, the placards of 
liberty and equality, posted on the houses where she passed ; 
she ascended the scafDold in some haste, cast her eyes upon 
the populace, with a look took leave of her palace, laid her 
head upon theguillotine, and met her fate at 12 o'clock, aged 
thirty-eight : the sa^e place, and same hour, witnessed the 
death of her husband, just eight months and twenty six days 
before. The executioner according to the usual form exhl- 
bUed the head from the four corners of the stage ; and the 
populace as usual, exclaimed, Vive la Republic/Vive la Lib- 
erlp. Her body was thrown into a grave of quick lime, in 
the same place and manner of her husband's. 

Thus fell Lewis XVI. thus fell Maria Antoniette — ^king and 
queen of France ; victims to the same passions which com- 
meuced in the reign of Lewis XIY. which occasioned Lewis 
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XV. to tfiesolve bk parlttmneiit, and which Btmei tbelciiife of 
ihi' assaMiii who stabbed the kioi;, and bf a wottnd, reslored 
the parliameiitB, and expelled the order of the Jeauita. The 
Millie pasfttons rekindled ; and when transferred froii| the 
sehook of the Jeauals, to the scfaeols of the philosopbers, were 
BwHIed into a oilgbly blaie, which tollamed the whok* na* 
tfon, anfl were now rii^ddiog torrents of blood, 1^ the revo- 
hiiionary tribunal, guided and controlled by the Jacobin club. 

This club which comoieiiced vnder the anspiees and cK^ 
jec tion of ttie philosophers of France, had now beconie Tery 
iNiinf roQB, embracing all the choice spirits of Tioleoce mid 
corruption In the nation. 

The king and ^een are now dead ; and no longer the ^b* 
jects of that dread and hatred, whicb served as a rallying 
point, for the members of the revolutionary tribaaal. Tb« 
same lire of ambition and revenge, which destroyed the roy* 
at family , is now commencini( its ravai^es upon their own boc(|r« 

The allies iitished the war in Flanders. England dismia* 
sed the French minister, and proclatmed war against France. 
Horror and alarm seiaed on the convenlion : Brisaot, with 
twenty other members, were denounced as conspirators, and 
executed. The ravages of the feroluttonafy tribunal, were 
msrked with blood, throagh the nation ; mobs, insorrectiona 
and masftaeres, rendered all France, one great theatre of car* 
na?e, and one dark scene of horrcH*. The raTages of the 
guillotine, threatened to exterminate the cl^gy : all fled that 
could flee ; others resigned their eoclesiastlciil functions. 

Gobert, knshop of Paris, with all his grand vicars, divested 
themselves, at the bar of the convention, of their letters of 
priesthood; Liodet and Oregorie followed their example.— ^ 
Seventy persons were guillotined in one day at Lyons ; on 
the next day, fixty- eight were shot, and eight giiillotined. 

The insurrection in La Vendee, now raged with violence ; 
and the French arms under general Turreu, (afterwards min* 
later to the United Btates,) ravaged the conntry. Philosophy 
now triumphed over religion, as well as over the ch^rgy : the 
convention abolished all religion, and decreed, ^^ there fvmna 
Qod, and that deaJLh was an tienud sleep." 


CHAP. XI. 

Insurreeiion in La Vendee ;faU ^ R^beepierre ; C7rand.ir- 
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nUsHce ofhn Vendee ; Jacobin Inmrredion ; dtaih oj Lrw- 
is the 9(m of the king ; new conBHiution ; revokUian in Hol- 
land, 

Thc WKf in La Vendee now claimes some attentian. The 
causes which produced these sanguinary and distressini^ 
aeenaa, were the triumph of philosophy over religion, and 
the trtuoiph of philosophers over every vestige of moral vir- 
tue, and the mora! sympathies. 

They had announced that the clergy could never have 
rnised this world and rendered it sub#rvient to their domin- 
ion and contronl, if they had not fixed the lever upon the oth- 
er world. ' They had now struck away all support of the lev- 
er, Ibd iinnounced no God ; and farther, that death was an 
eternal sleep. That quiet after death, which had been par- 
chased with so many pilgrimages, crusades, or holy wars-— 
by whole lives of penel^itial self denial, with the purchase of 
60 much money to obtain the viaticum of the holy unction, 
was now rendered free to all, In the doctrine that ^' death was 
an eternal sleep.** 

The churches of religion became republican tribunes, 
where republican principles were to be preached, and the 
disciples of the philo9oplier8 to become the orators of the 
■'day. The national convention decreed, '' that the remhins 
of Mirabeau shmild be remored from the Pantheon, and those 
of Marat be put In their place." 

Under the sanction of thes^ feelings and these principles, 
the war raged in La Vendee. Five hundred royalists, pris- 
oners in La Vendee, were shot by order of the commibsioner 
Legutno ; the commissioners, Turreu and Prieur, announced 
to the convention a terrible action in La Vendee — six thou- 
sand s4ain, and tbree hundred driven into the Loire : this 
reien of Robespierre drenched the convention and the nation 
with blood. 

January I, 1794, Thomas Paine was arrested, and a depu- 
tation of Americans appeared at the bar of the convention to 
petition for his release ; and to shew him not guilty, but a 
true apostle of liberty. 

Carrier made a report on the war in La Vendee, in which 
he stated that more than 400 leagues were in arms ; that 
the rebels Were more than 150,000 ; that in one battle were 
slaia more than 20,000 ; that 4 or 500 prisoners perished dai- 
ly, either by Bhooting dr drowning, and that some pits cob- 
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taineif 5000.*' (Their miMle of drawning WM to cmwd ^e 
1if){il iff rps^h with pfisooHrfti ief thf m afloat on (hf rivers 
scuttle the vepael, and let them sink.) 

At this time, the convention decreed the people of color, 
and blacks, In the French West India colonies, alt free. A 
terrifole denunciation fell on thirteen members of the coa* 
▼ention, and iras sealed with tlt« gtflltotine ; amon^rsttfae 
Dirmber, were Danton, Lacroix, PhllltppeaiUE, ' &cc. Robes- 
pierre triumphed again That jealoosy and ambilion which 
taged throughotft tbe nation, and marked Its rava^s with 
blood, Hill raged in Ihe cofi¥«Btioii and rendered tliat bodjr 
an acel iama. 

Old M alesherbes, who ddended-L^wis X¥l. at the ace of 
aeventy-efxht, was now convicted of correspondtn^t wklf tbe 
enemy, tod guillotined : and madam Elfsabeth, slater to th«^ 
kin^, nnet the same fate. Cecilia Re^nauit, hnitatinf the «x* 
ample of Charlotte Gorde, attempted to Msasslnate Robes* 
pti>rre and Ooflot de Berbols^ and met the fate of Obarkytte 
Corde, ffie next day-^idy 27^ 

The cup of vengeance was now full ; the tyranny of Ro- 
bespierre end his party, iwd now tieeome insttpportable : ihe 
vials of wrath were ready to 1>e ponrvd oatafNin #bem ; thejr 
were^ denounced, and tbet r arreat oidered ; a gens de anas 
attempted to seine the tyrant ; he attempted to defend him- 
aelf with a knife ; a sqaabbfe ensaed ; he #as sut>dited ; an 
act of outlawry passed against trm ; be was ordered for im- 
mediate eiteeution, with Robespierre tbe yoanger, CottthoB, 
Bt. Jwit, and fifteen or twenty j[>thers, creatores of the tyrant ; 
and nest in turn was arrested, ThiTlMe, pablic accuser to tiie 
revolutionary tribunal. 

In the midst of these re?olationary scenes of distress, tb^ 
World whs stroek w4th a repiditloaa rhapsody from Oeraad, 
tfpon the sohject of tiational edoeatlon. After obseTving that 
France was elevated upon the pinnacle of earthly splendor, 
that (he eyes of marrkimi were teed apon th€>se doc^^ines aad 
principles, which had eflaced the ignorance, degradation aad 
slavery of fourteen ceotaries ; that tbe slaves of despotisdi 
bad been struck with a mortal terror ; a fnroteeHng diving 
bad elevated her empire upon tbe smoking rains of a throne, 
and on the bloody reainants of expiring faction$ ; be ex* 
claimed : — * 

** iVIandstorted of a great natioa ! Let as 'Consecrate a dura- 
bla moDoment to the naing ipaaeratios ; tbe Areopafiis of 
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Siirope oqieH^ bow to conaolicUite the in«je»tic «diftee of oar 
Iminrortiil resolution, cm the tmanovable basis of public in- 
atruction. Before we abindoii tbe haha of public affairs, let 
Us nnaowMSe to o«r coMtitneots, with a true repubKeau bold- 
s<*s8. to France, to alt £iirop«>, tfoat we eoBtemplate yrith ooo 
kivfff»i«ble maxim, that withoof public edueattoo, the empire 
of morals mast be cleslrojre<l." 

That sjsteoi oi edueation thas contemplated, ought to bo 
in operatioa laaay eeofuries m Fraace, to accomplish that 
6evtreB of iateliiirenee and information, amoagst the lower 
eiasses of her citiaeas, which could enaIHe her to support a 
republican government, eypo if she could be wholly di^r^^sted 
of her moaarcbical prejudicea aad habits ; aad her philoaoo 
l^hers, with all their boasted light aad wisdom, ouffht to hare 
knowotlua, or if they did kaowit, theyoof(ht not to barf 
teilt their ambitioos achemaa apoit a £[>aadatioBt whidl 
must of course swim In blood. 

We bare aeain witnessed how tbe Mood of tbe royal mm^ 
tyrs has a^ain stained the coorentlon. The foUowiaic ezr 
tract of a letter from geaaral Danioamp wiU shew, how the 
war raced in La YendhBe. ^ I will prore that old men were 
arardrred in their beds, that iafaats were murdered at their 
another's breasts, and tlnat prefsaant women were gnillotinedL 
I wtti tell you in what place^ at what tinie, and by whose oi»- 
ders, I bare seen matcasines of aH kinds burned. The prao- 
tice of drownioe: was not confined to Nanta, It extended thir- 
ty leagues up the Loire : I will demonstrateJhat the men 
who fl|ow asMHae tbe mask of philaothrophy, were then the 
marderers." Immediately apoa Ihia, Ciarrier, cooimissioner 
in La Vendee, was arrested and executed, for tbe horrid cru- 
elties, practised by bim in La Vendee* 

Fe^uary Id, 1 796— An armietice was coachided in La 
Vendee, and Oarnot presented to the conrentioa a list of th^ 
principal rictories obtaooed in La Vendee this campaign-^ 
ria : *' twenty ser«n victories, of which eiaht were pitched 
battles: 121 actions of less importance; 80,000 enemies 
slain, 91 ^>00 taken prisoners ; 1 16 strong towns, or important 
places taken. 36 of tliem by sieiee or bhtckade ; 230 forts or 
redoubts ; asOO pieceaof canon ; 70,000 muskets ; 1 ,000,000 
lb«. of powder ; and 00 pair of cokMa-rHill within tbe apace of 
seventeen months " 

May 6.-^Fr«sh scenes of distress still await the ideroted 
Gity of Lyons^and she ia a|aiii doonM tea iB>oat abo(Nuog 
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inB9.s?>.ere. The noted Tinville. (who prosecoted the queen) 
wttn hi0 arcompiices, were executeft at Peris the l?th, aud 
on the 20rha most terrihle insorrectton brtke out in Psti^^ on- 
th** part of the jacotMns, to recover the blow they received by 
the fail of Rob«*splerre. The deputy Ferrand was assassinat- 
ed in the convention, and his bead carried throut^h the hall 
stuck upon a pole : a striking proof of the remark of Gerand 
— " elevated upon the pinnacle of earthly spM^ndour." 

Nineteen persons were guillotined in Parisf, for aiding in the i 
insurrection of the 204h of May. At this time, cKed id liis pris- 
on, Lewis, son of the late kin|c Li^wis XVI. ae:ed 1 1 years. 
An address ttam the insurgent chiefs of La Vendee, to the 
kinp: of Eni;land, etpressive of their f;rateful recollection of the- 
Buccor afforded them durini; their arduous struggle, and their 
hopes of future aid; shewed^ what all the world supposed, that 
this insurrection was an effort of Eng:Jand, to weaken the 
arms of France. This, with other opi^rations on the part of ' 
England, led to a numerous meeting at Copenba^^en-house 
■ear London, to petition his majesty to discontinue the war. 

At this eventful period, France, opened a new scene: a netr 
constitution was framed, adopted, and a new legislature were 
assembled Dec. 28, organised, and composed of a council of 
ancients, and a council of five hundred, with an executive of 
fi^e, called the directory, who^vrere installed in Paris Nov. 1 : 
the phin of this executive was, that each should reign in his 
tnrn. On the 26th of Dec;. Charlotte Antoniette, daughter of 
Lewis XVI. was taken from the temple by the minister of the 
interior, conducted to his own hotfl. and from thence sent to 
Vienna, where she arrived eafe-^ 1796. 

At this time, parties ran high in England ; Charles Fox 
flattered the popuhiee, and disturbed the government ; their 
majesties were insolted in the streets of London, and the mob 
abused the king's servants. A revolution had commenced 
in Hollamt; the stadtholder had retired tci EngJand with his 
family, in January, li%5. The national convention of Hol- 
land, was organised March 1, 1796, and citisen Pauhis elect- 
ed president. An extract of the order of procession %vtlhbe a 
specimen of the genius of the Batavian Republic.-*-^' Amongst * 
other displays in this splendid procession, appeared a waggon 
covered with cloth so as to conceal its wheete, having three 
benches : on the hindermost, was seated an old man, bowed 
down with age, carrying a flag with ttiis inscription : — ' 1 liv- 
ed in slavery ; but I rejoice in dying free. My posterity irbo 
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ar« besktfe tne, wiU fee) all tbe beaefits.' On Hie bench be- 
foie the old mflQ were aeaied two aged iromeiif who riepre- 
Beqfed hh dauiebterB ; Mid befoire them were two men with 
their children on their knees. The horses were led by four 
younir men, the waggon wassiirreonded by six burgeose with 
drawn swords^ preeeded by a herald oarrytng a banner, with 
this ittscriptioa : ' We wlU protect them that ostmot protect 
themselves.' The pewerfiri i^ffeet of such a display of ad* 
dress to ttie p<^alace, is osore readily felt than deaciibed.'* 
, The revolutionary principles which had spread into Engr 
Sand, fliatressed the government ; the military were In con- 
stant readmess to keep the peace : the ^vernment ordered h 
natioBal faM. The chief In the insurrection of La Vendee, 
La Charette, was taken prisoner isnd, shot April 1. PichegrUy 
who had succeeded La Fayette in Flanders, was now suc- 
ceeded by Gen. Moiean, and prince Charles «et out fVom Vi- 
enna to command the Austrian armies. Mr. Pitt brought for- 
ward hie bndi^t for a loan of 74000,000, and Thomas Paine 
araoaed ifae French 4tif;ctory, with a pamphlet upon the de- 
cay and fall of the Bny^tsh toy stem of finance ; which was oi^ 
dered to be printed and distributed to all the mcanbers of the 
national council. On -the 22d of June, the insarrection in La 
Vendee was wholly quelled, and the republic neksewledged. 


CHAP. XII. 

Siaie ofFrante'-'^^navemeni^ of the «ln?ite«-WVfl9ioleon Bona- 
parte— -peace wUk Spaim*'^<9nqiie$i9 kt Ikd'j^^^MUan* 

Ws have now run over, In e cursory manner, the distre^- 
6S of the interior of France, %nA have omitted the operations 
of the armies for a separa^ detail, that the events might not 
be blended together, and that the general occurrences might 
be mote distinctly marked. The operations of the armies 
now claim some attention. The movements under generals 
Dumourier and La Fayette we have noticed, together with 
^e appointment of gen. Pichegru. We have shewn the jaco* 
bin club to be the spring of all the movements of the national 
councils. We have shewn the origin of this revolutionary 
mob, how it grew into power, by overhearing and destroying 
the Feui^tts, or moderates. 
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These twofftctions aflervrardB, became blended io the club, 
and in tbe coaventioD ; they were restrained from open 
▼iolence and hostility against thetn8elvi>s, during the life of 
the royal martyrs : bat when these objects of tbeir attention 
were removed, all restraint was withdrawn, and that balance 
of power, which marked the strength of the parties in their 
sentence upon the king, was at once tarned upon itself. — 
These were distinguished by the apetfatlon of Girondists, 
and the Mountain ; of the latter, were Robespierre and the 
Jacobins. 

Under this government, Domourier carried the arms of 
France into the heart of Austrian Flanders, and subdued 
Beij^ium — watched, regulated, directed and controlled by 
commissioners from the jacoiHn faetibn, In the national coun- 
cil. These sowed the seeds of French philosophy, and 
French liberty, by establishing revolutionary clubs in every 
city they entered ; these clubiB inspired the conquered pro- 
vinces, on all sides of France, to pour in their addresses to 
the national council, congratulating (flem upon their succea- 
es, and praying to be incorporated with the glorious republic. 

In the midst of these flattering prospects, the scenes were 
changed— -the low state of the finance^ of France called for 
supplies to conduct her ambitious plans and operations ; the 
JiK'obins compelled Dumourifr |to levy contributions in the 
conquered provinces ; this excited alarm ; these fell short 
of the pressing exigences of the armies ; they ordered him to 
rifle the churches, seize on the plate, and apply It to the use 
of the army; this struck a fatal blow — ^the Belgians had not 
yet immolated these altars to French philosophy, denoun- 
ced their God, and buried their religion in the death of eter- 
nal sleep. 

Fired with a just Indignation, they resisted the outrage | 
and by the assistance of the Prussians, drove the French out 
of Belgium. To obviate this fatal rashness, as well as to 
save the king-^Dumourier and La Fayette, attempted a com- 
promise by ne^oeiatioo ; both fell a sacrifice to jacobin fury, 
and fled into exile. Gen. PIcbegru, (who succeeded to the . 
command in 179^,) sensible of the rock, on which bot% par- 
lies had split~-by his popularity healed the breach, secured 
the conquest of the Low Countries, and penetrated into Hol- 
land. The Dutch, alarmed for their safety, inundated their 
country about Amsterdam, and made a firm resistance. 

in the month of January, I79£r, the freata were so aeverei 
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Uiatthe iee became passible ; and Picbegra moved his army 
a€;ros8 into Amsterdam, and it fell ao ^asy conquest to the 
Freneh. With thejali of Amsterdam, fhe other provinces 
of Holland fell in quick succession : their Stadtholder and 
bank were removed to England, January, 1795, and on the 
Ist of Marcbf the republic of Batavia was organized. 

The factions in the French convention^ kept the example 
of Cesar, in his triumph over the Roman repu^lir, and fhe 
example of General Monk, in the restoration of Charles i of 
England, as great reflecting mirrors, constantly before (heir 
eyes. To guard against a repetition of these examples, they 
kept tbeir' commissioners with their armies, to watch (heir 
generals. The successful campaign ofgeneral Pichegru, ex- 
posed bim to this jealousy ; and he was regularly succeeded 
in coamiand, by general Moreau— who was appointed by 
the eonventtoQ, to lead the expedition of the French array 
Upon the Rhine and Moselle. 

General Jourdan was appointed to the command of anoth'^ 
er army on Abe Me use. The object of these two armies 
was, to pursue (he former plans of France, In their wars — 
(as far back as Francis I.) to penetrate into Germany, form a 
junction upon the Danube, and march down to Vienna, and 
there form a junction with another army, destined to pene- 
trate by the way of Italy and the Tyrol. The command of 
this third army was entrusted to gt^neral Bonaparte, who was 
raised to this important command, at the aj^e of twenty five. 

As this campaign was one of the most important the French 
bad then ever witnessed, on the side of Italy, I will give a 
abort sketch of (he origin of this young hero of France. 

Napoleon Bonaparte, was.born on the island of Corsica, in , 
the year 1769 ; he received his education, partly in France, 
and partly at Padia, in Italy, at the military school : he en- 
tered the French service,, as a military adventurer, and pas- 
sed without much notice, until the famous massacre of Paris, 
on the 10th of Auisust; here he so distin^^uished himself by 
bis coolness and firmness, in protecting the directory, that 
they raised him to the command of the army of Italy. W'hen 
he had accepted the trust, he was interroj^ated by some 
friends, with this question : *^ Are you not ^too youn^ a man, 
to take command upon so distant an expedition /'' to which 
the young general replied — '' I shall be older when I come 
back." . . 

Spain, at this time, made a part of the cpaiition against 
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Ftanee. GeiiemI Boimparte made a sttddeB mtvwmmB^ wMl 
biB army tomwd% Spato, croMed the Pyr^atfes, enterect th« 
northerly proTinceB, witboul much opposiMoO) geltiad a sepa- 
rattf pfftce, retiipnvd iotu Frauce, and pursued hi% mareli into 
Italy. On th€ plains uf Muot^^notte, he gained hla firrt vtolo^ 
ry, over ^eiufral B^ilieu ; his second victory over lh« utiited 
Austrians and Pivdmonteae at MUedsimo; and hie third, 
ml Mundovi, over the same forces; and h« announced io tN« 
directory, the capture of twenty-one stands of colors. Tii« 
fbtlowints extract of an address, publisht'd by general Bona- 
parte, to the munieipalitit^s of Milan and Pavja, may serv^ as 
a 8pe< im<*n of the arliui policy of )£eneral Bonaparte. 

" The sciences, wiiich df> honor to the human mind ; aad 
the arts, wnich fmbeliish hnmsn life, and transmit illustrious 
actions to posterity, should he peculiarly respected in all free 
govemmeDts* Ail ii)en of genius, all who have obtMined a 
diBtin:{Ut8hi>d rank in the repubhc of letters, are Frenchinen^ 
whatever may be 'the country in which they were born. The 
states of Milan did not enjoy the consideration to which they 
were entitled : inclosed in the recesses of their laboratorier, 
Uiey esteemed themselves happy, if the. kiaiss and (Mriesta 
were good enoutih to do them na harm. At this day, If la 
not so : opinions are free in Italy. Inquisitions, intolerance,' 
and despots are no more. 

'* I invite the learned to assemble, and to propose to me, 
tbf'ir views, their names, or the assistance they mHy want, to^ 
give new life and existence^ to the sciences and ^ne arts. All 
tfao^ who mny be- desirous of ^oin«; to France, shall be re*- 
ceived with distinction by the government. The people of 
France, seta greater value upon the aequisltion of a learRed 
mathematician^ a painter of reputation, or any distinguished 
nan, whatever may be his pcofession, than m the possessloa 
of the richest, and most abundant city. Be you then, eiti* 
a^ns, the ors;an of these sentiments, tj all persons in the Mi- 
lanese, distin^^uished for their learoi'tg.'^ 

The eflects of this popular stroke were best expressed by 
the exhibition of popular applause, which witnessed his trl- 
mnphant entry into the city of Milan. Gen. Boaaparte waa* 
met by a deputation of the c^'uncil general, who presented 
bim with the keys ; the deputation, with the archbishop at 
their bead accomfianied by the mairistrates andnoblesstr, tvitb 
their splendid equipages, followed tlie general in ^.•[raad pro- 
cession, as he lidvafioed into the city of Miiao, preeeded. by 
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ft largv ^etaefatnent of infantiy, and his guards—the national 
guard of the Milanese elosed the procession. 

This procession moved with great order to the archduca^ 
palace, as the quarters of the geueral, where he was entertain- 
ed with a grand dinner of two hundred covers ; French and 
ftalian music graced the scene with alternate airs — vive la 
Hberty, tdve la repubUt filled the -gifeat square around the tree 
of liberty. The ladies of Milan, dNised in the national colors 
of France, gave splendor to a ball, which closed this scene 
ef general hilarity. General Bonaparte moved to Verona ; 
be also seized on Loretto and Ancona, cities of the papal do" 
minions, and at the same time, concluded an armistice with 
the king of Naples-*which the general announced to the di- 
rectory. 


CHAP. XIII. 

Baiile of CasHglume — bridge of Lodi — fanic of the 4000—* 
Hege of MantuOf^^-eampcagn of the Rhine, Meuae and Mo- 
$eUe — ^metories of Prince Charles-^aU ofKeM — ofManttua, 

An action commenced at Castiglione, which lasted five 
days successively ; the Anstrians and Italians were command-* 
ed fc»y old field mareschal Wurmser, in which the French 
were victorious ; 70 fi«^ld pieces, with all their caissons, 6000 
killed and wounded, and 1 5,000 prisoners, were the trophies 
of this victory. 

At the memorable bridge of LodI, the Austrians had plant- 
a strong park of artillery, resolved to make a firm resistence, 
and check the French. At sieht of the enemy, general Bo- 
naparte ordered the charge; the order was obeyed; the 
destructive fire of grape-shot caused the French to halt at (he 
bridge, and shew some disorder ; gen«fral Bonaparte advanc- 
ed, seised a standard, and exclaimed, '* follow your (gene- 
ral :" the bridge and whole park of artillery were carried ; 
the Anstriant Were broken, and put to flight, and the victory 
was complete. An adroitness of creneral Bonaparte at the 
close of this action, will serve to shew the power of his mili- 
tary fame, and the general panic of the enemy. General 
Bonaparte repaired aftf^r the action to the village of Lon^do, 
with 120d of h)k guards^ to reconnoiter the anemy ; a bo(fy 
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or^^O Aastriaiis which had beeo eeyered from the maia ar- 
my, appeared at Lonado, and summoned the place ; general 
Bonaparte returned for answer — " 60 and tell your general 
that the Qommander of the army of Italy is here, with his 
brare troops; and that if he* with his division do not lay 
down their arms in eight mmutes, he, with all the general offi- 
cers, shall be responsible for the insult, and be sacrificed with- 
out mercy." The whole column of 4000 surrendered im« 
mediately. At this time, his holiness alarmed for the safety 
of the ecclesiastical states, published an edict prohibiting all 
maledictions jagainst Frenchmen. 

After the decisive action of Castiglione, general Wurmser 
fell back into Mantua, and secured his retreat in this strong 
fortress, which is the great key between lialy and the Tyrol : 
this movement prevented general Bonaparte from penetra- 
ting to Vienna. General Berthier, in the name of the com- 
mander in chief, summoned the governor of Mantua to sur- 
renderr—and received for answer ; " July 1 7.— The laws of 
honor and duty, compel me to^ defend to the last extremity, 
the place entrusted to me. I have the honor, &lc." 

The general successes of the armies, had excited through- 
out France general energies. The government and the na- 
tion bad recovered a general tranquillity ; the general joy 
these had diffused, was expressed by a grand celebration at 
Paris of the memorable fall of Robespierre. With the fall of 
Robespierre, fell the bloody sovereignty of jacobinism. 

At this time a division of the French army entered Leg- 
horn, and seized property to the amount of eight millions of 
livres» Aug. 14. — General Boha parte gained three actions 
over the Austrians, at Coronna, Montebaldo, Proabolo, and 
pushed his victories to Roverdo. These victories destroyed, 
with a terrible carnage, the army sent to the relief of Mantua. 
Again, on the 16th of September, he was successful at the 
action of Cavela. During the sies;e of Mantua, general Mar- 
monty aid-de camp to general Bonaparte, was announced, 
and presented to the directory by the minister at war, who 
by pji address pronoutaced this eulogy : ** Posterity will 
scarcely credit the evidence of history, that in one campaigiTi 
all Italy was conquered ; that three armies were successive- 
ly destroyed ; that upwards of fifty stands of colors remained 
in the hands of the victors ;/lhat 40,000 Austrians laid down 
their arms ; in fine, that 30,000 Frenchmen, under a general 
of twenty- five years old, had accomplished all thi^." 
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During these operations of the armies, England sent lord 
Maimsbury to Paris, to arrest the progress of theTrjencb arms 
by a peace ; the negociation failed, and he returned to Lon- 
don, October 26. 

During the memorable siege of Mantua, the emperor of 
Germany sent down two armies, to co-operate with die gar* 
rison for the relief of Mantua : these were destroyed in the 
battles last mentioned. A third army from Vienna now ap* 
peared. composed of recruits and volunteers, all young men, 
the flower of Austria. To give spirit, dignity and energy to 
this enterprise, the empress presented one regiment of volon* 
teers with a standard, wrought with her own hands. General 
^ Wurmser commenced a sortie with the garrison, to co-operate 
with this army ; he was too soon, his sortie was Repelled. 
General Bonaparte next turned his whole attention to the ad- 
vancing army ; they were destroyed with a dreadful carnage. 
' The king of Naples made terms with the conquerot of Italyi 
and signed a peace. Mantua was now closely invesi^d. 

We will now turn our attention to the armies of the Rhine, 
Meuse and Moselle, under the command of generals Moreau 
and Jourdan, and opposed by the her6 of Austria, prince 
Charles. On the 26th of June, general Moreau crossed the 
bridge at Strasburg with his army, took the strong fortress of 
Kehl, and advanced into Suabia, to meet prince Charles. At 
Renchen he gained a very considerable victory, and took 
]200 prisoners from the Austrians, June 28. On the 0th of 
July, general Moreau defeated prince Charles near Kttlngea 
In a severe action : the Au^trians retired, and the French pur-i 
sued, and on the 18th advanced with rapid strides into the 
heart of Germany. This alarmed the duke of Wirtemburg, 
and brought him to such terms, as occasioned a suspension of 
arms between him and general Moreau. This successAil 
general concluded at the same time an armistice with the 
margrave of Baden, continued to pursue prince Charles, cros- 
sed the river Neckar, and made peace with the circle of Sua- 
bia. General Jourdan penetrated into Germany, upon the 
Meuse, at the same time, topk the city of Frankfort, and levi- 
ed a contribution of six million of li v res in cash, and two million 
in supplies, July 22. At the same time the strong fortress of 
Koenighofien surrendered to a division of Jourdan's army, 
commanded by general Lefebre. August 5, general Moreau 
met with a check from prince Lichtenstein, near Kirchein; 
this be recovered by an attack upon STeresfaeim, the Austrl- 
ao8 were routed, and the French carried the place. 
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Alamed tt these rapid afrides of France in Italy and tten- 
manj, the emperor Issued a proclamation to all bis subjecte, 
to rally around the standard of their country, their constitu* 
tion, and the laws, and thas concluded : ** Behold the still 
smoking ruins of Italy, the excesses and most Inhuman era- 
cities coromiHed there ! Behold the dcTastation which the 
once flourishing territories of Germany have safTered, inun- 
dated by the armies of the enemy^ and you cannot remain 
dubious al>oQt the terrible fate which threatens every coun- 
try, and eyery nation, on being invaded by sttch terrible ene- 
mies." The armies continued their moTements. Prince 
Charles made a sudden movement and attacked general Jour- 
dan-— a terrible conflict ensued for fiourteen hours ; the field 
was disputed with such obstinate valor that tbe conflict ceas- 
ed upon the field of action, through excessive fatigue ; the 
carnage was terrible, both parties withdrew. The next day 
general Moreau advanced and took possession of Nordlingen, 
and and her severe action near Donawert compelled Prince 
Charles to retire and cross the Danube. General Jourdan 
advanced and took possession of Newark and Castei. The 
Austrians retired behind the river Nab. 

Alarmed ag^in for the fate of Germany, the emperor issued 
another proclamation, calling on the kingdom of Bohemia to 
to enroll a militia for the safety of that kingdom* A jonctioa 
now took place between prince Charles and general Werten- 
sleben— 4be prince availed himself of this united force, attack- 
ed Jonrdan, and drove him from his position on tbe Nab, 
with the loss of 7000 men ; ttiis junction, and this action open- 
ed an advantage to general Moreau, which he improved by a 
splendid victory near the Lech, which opened a passage for 
the French arms into the heart of Bavaria ; Munich and 
Augsburg, were the trophies of these victories, August SSd 
and 24th. The elector of Bavaria sued for peace. A treaty 
of alliance offensive and defensive, was signed August 29, 
between France and Spain. Prince Charies continued to 
press Jourdan, and he retired behind tbe Mayne, and from 
thence to Hamelberg, with the loss of 4000 men. The peace 
concluded this campaign in Germany, with the small states 
near the Rhine, laid the foundation of that league which after* 
wards became the confederation of the Rhine. 

This masterly stroke of Prince Charles, In uniting with 
Wertensleben to overpower Jourdan, rendered the advance 
of Moreau into th^ heart of Bavaria easy f bot when a sue- 
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•eftsionof vietorieB overJourdfan had weakened his fovce, 
and compelled him to retire, fseAeral Moreau was left expog- 
ed : he soop lelt his critical situation, and attempted to extri- 
eate hioiaelf by a seasoDable retreat ; In which be acquired 
more honor, than in bis victorious advance* 

The ^ufitrlans pressed the French close and severe ; and 
even the peasantry took iip arms to revenge their sufferings. 
In th^ intdst of this pui^uit in Suabia, Moreau made a bold 
Uttack upon the advance guard oj^the Austriansy gained a de- 
elded adfantage„ killed, took and wounded 5,000 men, with 
•twenty pieces of cannon. 

September 2.--*Generals Jourdan and Moreau, continued 
to retire before tbe overpowering force of prince Charles, re- 
erossed the Rhine^ and entered France, leaving a stropg force 
in the fortress of Kehl. 

Ttiis fortress was Invested by prince Charles, with all tbe 
ardour of a conqueror ; the garrison made a desperate resis- 
tance : prince Charlesy^nxioud to detach a part of this vic- 
torious array to the relief of Mantua, which continued to be 
close 'Invested by general Bonaparte, and impatient of every 
-moment's delay, brought his, whole force to-beitr upon Kehl; 
and ainer a-reslstance of forty days, under the most desperate 
encounters, the prince carried KehL by a general assault ; and 
drew off part of (lis army to the relief of Mantua. . The &ame 
day, Mantua fell a conquest to the conqueror of Italy, about 
the 1st of February, 1 797. 


CHAP. XIV. 

Bubvimsion of the Fope-^riumpha qf ihs 4iampaign'^ireQiy 
qfCampo Formio — armament ofTotUon — capture of McUla 
— batik of the Niie'-'conqmst ofEigypt-^^d^eai aJt Acre-^ 
general Bonaparte retutM to Egypt— to Fra^ce'-'-^nem cea- 
lition. 

With the M\ of Kehl and Mantna, the illustrious and splen- 
did campaign of 1796, closed g«oeraJly. On the ITth of No- 
vember, died Catbartne li« empress of Riissia ; and the great 
diike Paul, succeeded to the throne. After the fall of Man- 
tua, ait further reustance on the part of Austria, ceased in Ita- 
ly i- sod general Bonaparte advanced into the states of the 
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|iO|ie iiii<)er • fruitleM reMstance, and thfealened Aoone. SH 
kollnesa^addrrMed an affectionate lettf^^ to ganeral Bod*« 
parte, nnfli*r th^ tender appeMation of My dear aon^ and bjr 
lib «*nv(>y» ttaed for peace : to which the geDPral replied, with 
the rf-frpectful appellation of Hoiy/aikerf settled a peace, and 
re(tr«d Into the Tjtoi, to meet prince Charles : a lerrihle ao^ 
tion eMiie«l-~^eneral Ronaparte was Tietorlovs, nnd priano 
Cnarles retreated wltb preeipitatioD Into the heart of Austria 

The empemr took the alarm, and sued for peace ; a tmco 
of m days was granted bj i^eneral Bonaparte ; a coollsrenen 
was opened, the preliminaries drawn, and the peace of Caoi^ 
po Formio, imaranteed to France aH liercon^|tiests in Italy. 

At this tinwi a fceneral sketch of the snccesses of the war, 
wa!« pohlished at Paris, s*atiniE, '' that from the Sth of Febnt^ 
ary 1793, to the lOfh of February, 1797— France had grained 
tei lirtories, lododinirSt ptiehed battles ; killed ISd^OOOof 
the enemy ; teken ld7,784 prisoners, 2S8 strong places, 91% 
lr»rts, camp-s nr redoubts, 7,966 piehes of cannon, ]87,7tt 
guns, 4,318,160 ptHinds of powder, 907 stMidaidi, 6,4M 
hor^s, kxjc. ke. This treaty stipnlaled with the emperor of 
Qtirmw^y for t'*e release of the marquis La Fayette Irom the 
pri9on of Oimuts ; and the jnarqnis, mth his wHe and daugii^ 
ter returoed Into France. Lord Malmsbiir];^ was sent, tho 
ftOth of June, by the English court to negotiate a peace nt 
Lisle, and returned the 1 st of Septemlier without elTeetlnf hm 
purpose. 

, At this time, the republic of Genoa was united to France, 
under the name of the Lignrian republic, ^e young hero 
of Italy now returned in triumph to France, November 24, 
1797, after haTlni^ accomplished in one canspaign what Lewis 
the XI Charl«*B Vlll. Lewis Xll Fmncisli Charles IJL Hen- 
ry IV. Lewis XIY. and XV kings of Franio^ had each io hia 
rei;:;n attempted to accomplish, at the expense of the best 
blood and treasures of France, #Bd failed* This young hero 
was not only *' older when caufte baek,*' but illustrious in 
' arms ; the trump of fame had proclatmed the successes of 
this ever memorable campai^rn, to France, to Europe, and to 
th« worliL Alarmed at the triumphant popularity of the con- 
queror of Laly, upon his return into France, the directory be« 
gan to tremble in their seats, and to provide for their saiMy ; 
this they soon found in their fleet at Toulou- 

The directory assembled and equipped this fleet, with all 
possibla empediaoiii cooiiaUos of 17 fUf^ of the littOi Vi4 
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t5fi0(y mea, distilled fer a .seevet •xpeditton upon fordign 
service, wad cave the ^ommaad to general Bofmiiarte. 6b 
the 9th ef Aprlt, 1798, geoerat Bonaparte left Paris, and re^ 
ipaired to Toulon to take the comoiand of this armament ; 
mad on the 19th set sail. This Oeet was watched by an Eng- 
lish fleet of an equal force, under the coaimand of Lord Nel- 
son, otr the straits of Gthrallar, to in^rcept Ibeir passage to 
Ireland, should they attempt it, as was then eontewplat^. 

Upon the first tidingB of the sailing ^of the Tonloa fleet, bis 
lordship pursued up the Mediterranean, and at Malta karat 
Ihe fate of that island, wbidb the French bad taken in their 
passage. He next sailed to the eoast of Egypt, and reeon- 
Boitered Ihe bay of Abeukir. Not finding ^e French fleet, 
be sailed to the ooast of Syria Not finffing the French upon 
ibis eoastt be returned to Egypt ; and to his great joy dia- 
eoTered the fleet in the bay of Aboukhr, anchored close un^ 
der the forts and batteries ol the harbor, in the form of a cree- 
•ent, at the distance of abont one cable's length from eaeh 
'ether, with theLe Orient, admiral Bmeyes, in. the centre. 

During hie lordsbip^s passi^ to, and return from Syrian 
the Freneb fleet bad arrived, anchored in Ihe^bay, and laoil« 
ed the general with bis army, ko. His lordsh^ on the alter- 
noon elthe loit of Angnat, upon his first urivali gave an im^ 
mediale signal for an attMk, In Ibe-following order ^— The 
fleet to advance in two divisions ; the &«t to pass within tbn 
French, lietween their fleet and the land ; the second diwimi 
ta pass without their fleet,, the two van shi|ps to engage- the 
Le Orient in the centre of the French fleet, and the other 
ahips to engage the ships of the French lying between them. 
The signal was obeyed without any other accident, than the 
gronnding of the^€uHoden, in the first attempt to pass be* 
tween the French and the land : this ship served as i| guide to 
the rest of the-division, and had no share in the action. 

In tibis position of the two fleets, the acton commenced ; 
the conflict was'terrible ; tbe French made a desperate ra- 
sistance ; but before tbe half of their fleet which nmfe not en* 
gaged, could slip their cables, and come into action, the Le 
Orient took firut^and blew up, with an explosion whieh sboofe 
the deep to its centre, and ^ied tbe dark vault ef heaven 
wilb its Wane*. The rest e^ tbe fleet engaged, were silenced 
and taken ; and the hatf which were not engaged, were ali 
taken in the bay, except two-^hese" were afterwards taken 
el Mu Tfattt feU at one bM Unw- Ibe vait ttnaffflMfll; of 
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Toalmi. Not to the ireneral-— he with his army were upoh 
the heights of Alexandria, witDeasitog the deetructioo of his 
fleet, in the midst of a eaoootiade whose flaahiqg thunders, 
like the hnrstiog of Etna, Billed with tiorror the soiemnity of 
the night seene, and diffused terror and distress through the 
homtrs of the gloooa. 

General Bonaparte planted his eagles, without opposition, 
upon the walls of Alexandria ; from thence,. by easy marchea 
be penetrated to Cairo, which, iii its torn, fell an easy con- 
quest. The resistance of the beys was feeble ; the conquer* 
or brought them into subjection by an artful policy, iattering 
aome, encouraging others in their party qaarrels, and subdu- 
ing the obstinate by force. By these means, he soon placed 
himelf at their head, as a conqueror, and at Grand C^Uo he 
settled the gOFemment, and gave law to Egypt* General . 
Bonaparte left a small force to protect his new government, 
and marched his army into Syria, to plant his eagles at Jera« 
aalem^ and give law to that country. 

His nurch was rapid and unmolested, until he appea^d 
before the commanding city of St. Jean de Acre, (a seaport 
of Syria ;) it became absolutely necessary to conquer thia 
place before he could accomplish his plan. He set down be- 
fore the city, opened his trenches, and began the attack ; up- 
on the first appearance of a breach, be ordered an assault— 
the attempt was made, but the desperate resistance^of the be- 
sieged, added to a galling fire from the small squadron of Sir 
Sidney Smith, (which raked the French from the bay aa tbej- 
advanced to the chaise,) obliged the columns to retire ; gen- 
eral Bonaparte ordered the charge to be renewed— 4bo 
French advanced with great firmlie^s and impetuosity ; the 
conflict was terrible ; the trenches before the city were filled 
with heaps of slain; the resistance was desperate; the 
French retired ; and nicht closed the awful conflict. The 
next day, the general ordered the assault to be renewed ; 
the Issue became the same. Stung with chagrin at the re- 
pulse of his invincible legions, and fired with Indignation at 
the obstinate resistance, he ordered the assault to be renew- 
ed : his army exhausted with the fktigues and distresses of 
the conflict, and shocked wi|h the horrid stench of their com- 
rades, who lay in heaps in ttie trenches, (now become putrid 
by the beat of the climate,) and over whom they had to march 
to the assault ; one regiment dared to disobey the order. 

Struck with astonisbment at the b^ refusal, and feamf a 
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general revolt, tHe hero of Italy, and conqoer^rr of Egypt, 
abandooed hie enterpriBe ; beat a retreat ; led baek bia army 
into Egypt, and returned to Cairo. Here be gave a i;:rand 
fete in honor of the conquest of Syria, and inflieted a severe 
punishment upon the regiment which disobeyed at Acre, by 
causing them to march In review, with their arms reversed, 
and flinng behind their bacfcs. This severity of punishment, 
aelf led a^ain the discipline of bis army. 

General Bonaparte settled the government of Egypt, pro* 
eeeded to Alexandria, where be ordered a frigate to be in 
readloess to attend him, wrote, and delivered a sealed letter 
to general Kleber, selected his favorite general Berthier, em- 
barked on board the frigate, and set sail for F ranee. 

When the time had expired for general Kleber to open his 
letter, he found to bis astonishment, that the general bad 
abandoned his army, returned to France, and appointed him 
bis successor in the army of Eis^rpt. General Kleber sh%wed 
to the general officers his new commienon, and asramed the 
oommand In general orders. 

G«>neral Bonaparte, after several hair-breadth escapes fNum 
ibe Engllrii crnizers, arrived In France ; landed near the 
place where he bad embarked the prece^ng year, and re- 
paired difectly to Faris. Here he was hailed m the deliver- 
er dt France. 

During bis absence, new scenes had been opened, new and 
distressing events bad occurred. The arms of France had 
been weakened, her resources had declined, the confidence * 
and energies of the nation had sunk, the government enfee- 
bled, and the constitution almost a cypher. France, In his 
absence, fitted out the Brest fleet, with troops to assist the 
Insurgents in Ireland; they were taken and destroyed by the 
English on their passage, and the expedition failed. • 

A new coalition was formed December 16, 1798^, between 
England, Russia and Austria, to co-operate in the war against 
France. Old field muresdial Suwarrow was appointed to 
the command of the Russian and Austrian army, destined to- 
the conquest of Italy. This army to be paid by England and 
Austria. 


CHAP. XV. 
Gtnerid Sufvaimw enierr Itaiy — batik ofSmtsxrhmd-'^vm* 
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9um qf Holland — General Bonaparte first consul — baitie qf 
Marengo— 4>i}femal machine — northern armed neutrdliiy^' 
peace of Luneville — nar between Simin and Portugal — bat' 
tie qf Copenhagen. 

GENsaaiL Sawarrow entered Italy by the way of the Ty- 
rol. The city of Mantua fell an easy conquest ; together 
with the other cities of Italy, taken by general Bonaparte, and 
the French generals McDonald, Angereau and others, retired 
before the conqueror. At this time the war raged generally ; 
general Jourdan crossed the Rhine and took Manheim, l\f arch 
2, 1799. General Bonaparte was then in Syria. General 
Massena was stationed in Switserland, where he was watch- 
ed by prince Charles upon the Rhine, and another Austrian 
army which lay towards Vienna. Suwarrow in his march| 
took possession of all the cities and strong holds in Italy, in 
the ftame of the emperor of Russia : this excited jealousy and 
distrust in the coalition. England checked her supplies, Aus- 
tria grew cold ; prince Charles neglected the necessary ar- 
' rangements, to form a necessary co-operation. 

As Suwarrow approached Switzerland, to attack Massena, 
the French general anticipated his movements, commenced 
a desperate attack upon the 'Austrian army which watched 
him on the side of Vienna, routed and destroyed it, before 
Suwarrow could pass the mountains and afford assistance. 
He then by a sudden movement fell upon Suwarrow with his 
victorious troops ; the conflict was short, but terrible ; Su- 
warrow was beaten, obliged to take advantage of the moun- 
tains, file off ioto^Germaoy, and secure his retreat. Here he 
proposed to form a junction with prince Charles, who refused. 

This old hero of the north, this champiqn over the Turk s, 
this CQpqqeror of Warsaw and of Italy, was recalled by bis 
master, banished the court, and died in disgrace. Massena 
heldiiis strong position in Switzerland. The Austrian army 
in Italy advanced and laid siege to Genoa; the English 
In cooperation with Russia made a descent upon Holland, 
and took and carried off the Dutch fleet, September 1 ; at 
the »same time^ they landed a strong force under the com- 
mand of the duke of Vork, and attempted the conquest of 
Holland. This opened a new scene-^the Dutch and French 
Halted their forces, and, by a succession of vict^3ries, (he 
Dnke of York, with his English and Russian army, were com- 
pelled to sign a convention, and resign up the Dutch fleet 
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which they had carried off a few months before, as a pledge 
for the safe embarkation of their army. This convention was 
the second volume of the old convention of closter seven in 
Hanover, in the old seven years war. • 

In the midst of these events, general Bonaparte arrived at 
Paris, by the e^orts of his friends put himself at the head of 
a small military force, appeared at the ball of the national 
council, entered with his sword drawn, and at the point of the 
bayonet dissolved their sitting and pow^r, locked' up the ball, 
took the key, and retired. Sieyes and others of the directd- 
ry were in the secret — they ioimediately framed a new con* 
stitution, after the form of the old Roman consular govern- 
ment, with three consuls, a senate, &c« and general Bona- 
parte was elected first consul for ten years, December 13, 
1799. During the operations in Holland, the English seized 
OB the city of Rome, and the Roman States in Italy. The 
consul addressed a letter to the king of England on the sub- 
ject of peace, and at the same time assembled an army of re- 
serve at Dijon ; organized the government, put himself at the 
head of the army of Eiijon, crossed the Alps, and appeared 
on the plains of Italy before the Austrian general (who was 
pressing the siege of Genoa) had knowledge of his move- 
ments. Placed between two fires, he raised the siege anci 
retired to meet the consul, who awaited him on the plains of 
Marengo : here the conflict which was to decide the fate of 
Italy, commenced^ in the morning ; the Austrians advanced 
on to the plain, the consul retired and took his position in a 
strong defile in a pass of the mountjiina ; the conflict was 
desperate, the consul resisted the impetuosity of the Austrian 
attacks, until a colump of fresh troops, (posted by design fif* 
teen miles distant) were conveyed in waggons to the scene of 
action ; this column, with theh* brave general Dessaix at their 
head, entered the pass, and rushed like a torrent upon the 
plain; overwhelming all opposition ; the conflict was short, 
the carnage terrible, and the gallant Dessaix crowned with 
bis death the victory of Marengo. This action was of itself 
a campaign ; the army of Austria was destroyed, her power 
in Italy subdued, and all Italy recovered to France. The 
consul, by a rapid movement, entered Milan without opposi- 
tion, and enjoyed the triumph. Jdne 4th, — He dispersed 
the remnant of the Austrians at Montebello, and settled an 
armistice for Italy, June 10th, and established the Gisalpiue 
Republic. The movements on the Rhine, had been stayed 
during these important aiovements of the consal. 


34S CONtlKTION OP LI7NBVILLK. 

Oo Om tSth otJaiff Gen. Nor«aiftgi^aed an inporlaBt vie^ 
tory over the Auatriaos at Blenheia, and again at Newborg on 
the 28tb ; these BttGceBses were followed by prelimioariea of 
peace, which were eigned at Paris, July 28, 1800. Paul esn* 
peror of Rossia, made the first motion for a t^onvention, for 
an armed neutrality, which was followed by a conventioD of 
all the northern powers, Dec. 24. At this time an attempt 
was made upon the life of the 1st Consul by the infernal afia- 
i^hine (so called) as he rode to the theatre; this ma- 
chine WHS about the siae of a barrel, filled with gunpowder, 
and spikes, bullets, &«. instruments of death, with a machine- 
ry to strike fire for an explosion, like the torpedo, whiek 
could be reaulated for any particular time. Thia machine 
was placed in the way of the Consul where bis carriage wonf d 
pass, that evi'nine, to the opera, and the explosion tookeffelst, 
directly after the Consul had passed ; the shock and alarm 
were great, some of the materials were thrown over the lops 
of the houses, but no essential damage was d«ise. The Cos- 
sal passed on to the opera, without regarding the erent, staid 
the usual time, and retired. Notwithstanding the prelimiBa' 
ries of peace were signed between France and Austria, the 
French pushed their advaia^ces in Italy* and Qermany ; they 
seized on Tuscany, and met with a cheek in Italy, which oc- 
casioned the armisticfi of Treviso. They penetrated on the 
Danube near to Vienna^ wNich caused the convention of Lune* 
ville^ between Austrra and France, Jan. 23, 1801. The de- 
finitive treaty was sittned Feb. 3d. 

On the 1st of January, 1801, the English assembled a fleet 
at St. Marmorice, for the purpose of conquering Egypt-^tbe 
command of this armament was given to Lord Keith, and ha 
set sail un the 27th of February; all Eiypt was subdued in 
one campaicn ; the French army taken by capitulation, and 
sent back toF^nce, and Egypt was restored to the Turks, 
Mny 1803. At this time Spain proclaimed war against Por- 
tugal, which was settled in one month by the treaty of Bada- 
Jos. A new convention was now effected between England 
and Russia, and the preliminaries of a general peace were 
signed at London, Get 1 , 1 80 1 . The storm of war was now 
bushed throughout the world, for the first time nnce the year 
1793. The northern confederacy in 1800, which supported 
their armed neutrality, gave a general alarm in England ; they 
remembered the depredations which formerly ravaged ^ir 
Island, from the mouth of the Baltic, and they were jealous 
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of this cottfederaey, aod resoW^d to soppress it The Eng- 
lish told ao embargo upon alt the Bhips aod vessels of Russia, 
Denmiirk and Swedeo ; and dispatched a fleet, uoder the 
'«Diiiiiiand of lord Nelson, to attack the Daaisb fleet In the 
harbor of Copenhagen, Aug. 1 80 1 . The Danes collected their 
whole fleet, to the number of twenty-eight sail of the line, la, 
the harbor of Copenhagen, under the cover of their forts and 
batteries ; they also constructed a number of floating batteries 
for the occasion, and put their harbor in the beat possible * 
state of defence. Lord Nelson entered the Baltic sound, 
and with great labor, warped his fleet through the passage, 
where a fleet had never passed before, and by this means, 
entered the harbor of Copenhagen with a fair wind. The ' 
Danes were prepared, and the action commencfed : here the 
thunders of Aboukir werie renewed; the attack was fierce 
and terrlble^-«4he resistance firm, desperate and bloody. The 
carnage on board the batteries was so great, that they were 
repeatedly mamied from fhe shores, with fresh troops. The 
cannonade firooi the fleets, the batleries, the forts and the 
ahores, was awfully sublime ; their thunders shook the land, 
the ocean and the heavens : tb«r fleets swam in blood : the 
Danes were subdued ; and awfal was the scene of silence, so- 
lemnity and i^ioom that ensued. His kirdsbip landed in per* 
son, attended the king, settled a peace, and conducted the 
shattered remains of the Daitish fleet In triurapli^ to Gngland. 
This peace severed the northern confederacy, and brought 
Russia into ai^alliance against France. ^ 


CHAP. %yi. 

4 

Revolution in Si. Dammgo — fharader of Vie Black Chieft — 

^ coftquui of Hanjover^^first Consul dboien fir lifh — tnade emr 

ptror of Prance — Austrian mar^-^iM of Vienna-4)attle qf 

dusterUtZ'-'peaee with Jiustric^-^ar bttuveen England and 

Spain. 

A general joy was diffbsed throughout Europe and Ameri- 
ca. This was of short continuance^-othe rage of liberty and 
equality in France, early in the revohition, had abolished stave* 
ry in all the French West-India Islands ; a violent revolution 
of hberty and equality commenced immediately at St. Do- 
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mingo, which ra^ed with all the horrors of rapine, mardenfi 
uiBBsacres and confi^^caHoD ; (he beautiful town of Cape Fran- 
coiB was in ruins, and the blacks in arms; the whites and peo- 
ple of colour were the Tictims of their rage. The consul em- 
braced this calm to check this Tiolence in the rofonies — ^he 
had lost the confidence of the army of Egypt, by deserting 
them, and he could plac« no confidence in an army who in 
his absence had murdered their general, (Kleber^;) he appoint- 
ed Gen. Le Clerc to the command, and 8<:nt out this army of 
Egypt to subdue (he rebel blacks in St. Domingo. The blacks 
made a desperate resistance — the horrors of St. Domingo ex- 
ceeded the horrors of Egypt and Syria, and the swords of the 
blacks, together with (he fatal West-India climate, mined and 
destroyed, the whole of this army ; the blacks maintained 
their liberty, and established the kingdom of Hayti, 180S. It 
is worthy of notice, that in the Island of St. Domingo, Afri- 
can slavery first commenced, and liere they first obtained 
their liberty, and estabKshed an independent government. 

During this revolution in St. Domingo, appeared, Tousant*, 
Christophe, and other Chiefs, who possessed strong minds, 
great dignity, firmness, and ^strength of character, with a gen- 
eral knowledge of men and things, joined to a correct knowl- 
edge of the milifary art. They made a figure at the head of 
their armies, which commanded obedience and respect ; their . 
troops were regularly formed and disciplined, their cause was 
the desperate cause of liberty, and they defended it with des- 
perate valour, and they rose superior to French tactics, dis- 
cipline and intrigue. When they had organized and estab- 
lished their government, there appeared at the head of it, and 
of the several departments, a description of characters, fully 
competent to the duties of their stations, and the govern- 
ment was,.«fnd continues to be, administered, with energy, 
wisdom, firmness and dignity ; commerce anil the plantations 
flourish, and the government, and the laws are respected In 
the kingdom of Hayti. 

The peace of Europe remained undisturlied until June 7, 
1813. At this time, England, alarmed at the growing power 
of the French, declared war. The consul had been consti- 
tuted consul for ten years more, after the first term of ten 
years should expire, and afterwards had been elected consul 
for life, by a subscriptive vote of more than three million of 
citizens; and his military preparations had excited a general 
alarm in Europe, particularly in England, op account of the 
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hostile movements upoD the French coast. They bad evac- 
uated Egypt, the 1 6th of May, and called home their fleet 
and troops, for the defence of their Island. The consul an- 
nounced to the nation, that England had declared war ; and 
made great preparations upon the coast, for the invasion of 
England ; sent a strong military force into the west of Ger- 
.many, and seized on Hanover, the hereditary dominions of 
George 111. kioi$ of England, June, iSQS. The spirit of the 
French nation was high, at this lime: the invasion of England, 
with deUnda estCartha^o^ (Carthage must be destroyed,) be- 
came the order of the day ; boats, gallies and small craft, 
were built and collected from all the ports of France and 
Holland, and assembled at Boulogne ; soldiers were trained 
daily, in the order of embarking aqd disembarking ; a gener- 
al alarm prevailed in England, and the consul reigned in the 
hearts of the French people. The licentiousness of liberty 
bad been checked in some degree by a decree of the directory, 
prohibittnsi: the circulation of foreign newspapers in France, 
in 1797. This check had been improved by the first consul, in 
suppressing the licentiousness of the press, and confining the 
publications to licensed papers only. This led to an anec- 
dote, which ma> serve to mark the difference of characters, 
and diflt^rence of the times, in France. A^hen the marquis 
La Fayette (who had been released by Gen. Bonaparte, at the 
peace of Campo Formio, from the dungeon of Olmutz,) was 
called upon to give his subscriptive vote to the lirst consul, 
for consul for life, he addressed this note to the consul :— 
" The marquis La Fayette presents his compliments to Gen. 
Bonaparte, and will most cheerfully give him his vote for first 
consul for life, provided he will restore freedom of speech, 
and freedom of the press to the French people." The con- 
sul returned this reply :~^" Gen.- Bonaparte returns his conn 
pliments to the marquis La Fayette, and assures him, that 
should he comply with his wishes, neither the marquis La 
Fiiyette, nor general Bonaparte, would be in France In six 
months." This difference of character caused the difference 
In the affairs of France, and gave her at this time, the power 
of distressing her ancient rival. 

The consul signified to the marqqis La Fayette, that he 

mie^ht retire upon one of his estates, remote from Paris: the 

marquis withdrew. Jealousy, distrust and apprehension pre- 

' vailed throu^^hout England ; parties ran high in the cabinet ; 

the government and the nation were alive to their common 
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safety ; and the military kept the peace. Austria, alainned 
for the safety of Europe, joined a new coDfederacy against 
France, to yLiye a ehecli to the movements against Entiland. 
She assembled a powerful force in Suabia, upon the Danube, 
anffer general Mac, who took up his bead- quarters at the 
strong and commandiuK position of Ulm. 

The Entrllsh were suc>ces8ful in the East and West Indies, 
and took the island of Demerara. The consul caused gene^ 
rals Piehegra and Moreau to be arrested In Paria : Ptcbegra 
died in his prison, and Moreau was banished, and fled to A- 
merica, wliere tie remained until 1813. 

This year the emperor of Russia, Alexander, (who had suo- 
cet>dad to the throne upon the death of his father Paul) made 
great movements to co-operate with England and Austria 
agairiBf France. This year a new revolution took place in 
thf French government, and an imperial government was es-' 
tablisbed May 6 ;, the consul was vested with the imperial 
dignity, and crowned by the pope at Paris, by the almost 
unanimous voice of the nation August 11, 1804. The euipe- 
ror continued his operations upon the coast, and the invasion 
of England became every day more popular in France, and 
more alarming in Entsland, and Increa&ed the preparations 
for defence and security. During these operations, the em- 
peror put himself at the head of the army of England (so 
called,) and by a sudden projected movement passed the 
bridge of S(raeburg,and appeared in Suabia, before Ulm, Oc- 
tober, 1806. The same rapid movements which brought 
hint before this city, obhged general .Mac to ebandon it, al- 
most without resistance, and led the French soldiers to say-^ 
*^ Oiir emperor makes us use our legs, if we do not use our 
muskets." General Mac retired down the Danube ; the em- 
peror pursued by forced marches, penetrated to Vienna, took 
it November 14, l**ft a garrison, and filed off with his army in- 
to Moravia to meet the emperor Alexander, with his Russian 
army The two young emperors lay in sight of -each other 
several days ; when the emperor Napoleon made a sudden 
retrograde movement : this deceived the emperor Alexan- 
der, who suspected his enemy was about to make his escape. 

The emperor Napoleon retired several miles, and made a 
halt upon an eminence, to observe the motions of his enemy. 
The enaperor Alexander put his army in motion to pnrsue ; 
and in order to intercept his retreat, he detached a division 
of his army, with orders to gain the rear id the emperor Na- 
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poll^on : Bueb a moTement on. (he part of the kio^ of Prossia, 
towards old mareschal Daun iu Silesia, proved fatal to the 
enterprize. Napoleon saw (he result — he had caught Alex- 
ander in the trap he had set for him, and exelaiuied, " They 
will all be givten into toy bands before nii^ht,'" He ordered 
a charge to be made upon the detached division : the onset 
was violent; they were overthrown with great slaughter; put 
to the sword, or driven at the point of the bayonet into a 
•neighboring lake, where they almost all perished. \ general 
charge was then made on the main body of the Russian ar- 
my ; the conflict was short, the carnage was great, and' the 
victory decisive, Dec. 2, 1 805. The emperors drew off their 
armies, settled a peace, and the emperor Alexander returned 
with his shattered army into Russia. The emperor Napole- 
on returned to Vienna, settled a peace with the emperor, 
which stripped him of the title of emperor of Germany, 
and of his dominions in the Tyrol, (these were added 
to Italy) and left him only the title of emperor of Austria. 
This blow severed the union of the Germanic body, |ind 
left them without a head The emperor Napoleon then 
led back his victorious army in triumph into France, again 
posted them on the seaboard, and retired to his palace. 

The invasion of England was again renewed ; the success^ 
es of the last year, had kindled anew the zeal and ardor of 
tbe-nation, and the disasters of the allies, had as greatly de- 
pressed the English nation ; all was anxiety and alarm. 

Thus we see, that Napoleon, under the imperial crown, in 
one campaign, had triumphed over the grand coalition, in the 
capital of Austria ; triumphed over the emperor of Russia in 
the famous battle and peace of Austerlitz ; triumphed over 
the Germanic body, by deposing their head ; and over the 
house of Austria, by annexing the country of the Tyrol, to 
the conquests of France in Italy ; and made his enemies sup- 
port the war. The easy access to Ulm, was the first fruits 
of the confederation of the Rhine, which commenced as early 
as August f796. The object of this confederation was, .to 
withdraw the small states near the Rhine from the contest be- 
tween the great rival powers, and prevent their becoming the 
perpetual theatre of war. 

The emperor Napoleon, by his powerful forces upon the 
coast, overawed the republic of Holland ; changed their con- 
stitution ; placed at thnr head a tool of his own, under the ti- 
tle of grand pensionary ; and thus assumed the dominion of 
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Holland, 1 805. England at this timp iesaed letf«n of nmrqiie 
and repriBal against Spain, to pn^sectite the war which had 
been declared the 14th 6f December, 1804. 


CHAP. XVII. 

JBmperor JVc^leon on the throne qf Charkmagne — batik of 

Trqfcdgar — eafnjkderaiian qf the Rhine — Prussian wcar-^ 

ballk of Jena ; <^Eyhu ; qf Friedland— peace qfTihit — 

• Berlin Decree^reaty qf Fontainbkau — Bayonne Decree — 

Jail tf Charles IV, and Ferdinand VIL — capture qf Madrid. 

On the Ist of May, 1805, the emperor Napoleon waa 
crowned kins of Italy. Acain the Franks were gratified to 
Bee a successor of CharlemaKoe upon the throne of France, 
and the iron crown of the Romans placed upon the head of 
An emperor of the west. The spirit of the nation was high, 
hut the conscription began to gall, and the conscripts began 
to be sent to the armies, chained in pairs ; internal gloom and 
murmur began to dampen the spirit of patriotism, and the 
¥oic^ of applause. The senate of Genoa decreed the union 
or the Li^urian Republic with France. The Engibb made a 
darintr attempt to burn the flotilla in the harbor of Boulo^e 
wiih carcases ; but failed, August 31, and the general prepa- 
rations for invasion went forward. 

October 21, 1805. — During these j^reat preparations for the . 
invasion of England, the combined fleets of France and Spain, 
lay secure in the harbor of Cadis ; but the blockade of the 
English under Lord Nelson was so close, as to cut ofi* all sup- 
plies by water ; and the supplies from the cduotry failed, 
and they were obliged to change their position. To this effi^ct, 
they put to sea in order to gain the port of Toulon. l<ord 
Nelson pursued, and the fleets were soon in sight of each 
other off the cape of Trafalgar. The combined. fleet, to the ' 
number of twenty or thirty sail, moved in form of a crescent, 
under an ea^y sail, before the wind. When Lord Nelson came 
up. he ordered his fleet to bear down upon the enemy In two di- 
visions, break through their line, and commence th^ attack. 
The f^isfnal was obeyed, and the action commenced. 

Ttie thunders of the Nile, and of Copenhagen were retteif- 
ed ; the conflict became general ;. the battle was desperate, 
and the carnage terrible. The English were victorious ; the 
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allies lost ihfi greatest part of their fleets taken, sank, or de- 
Btroyecl, aod the remnant made their escape to Touion. 

Thus failed the threat of the emperor Napoleon. ** I wiU 
eat my Christmas dinner in London/' Nelson the great ; 
the hero of Aboakir ; of Copenhagen ; of Trafalgar, &cc. ; 
the champion of the ocean ; the pride, t^e boast^ and the orna- 
ment of his country, and his country's arms, crowned with 
his death the victory of Trafalgar. 

The emperor Napoleon had ventibed to say, that he should 
keep bis Christmas in London ; t^is was fixing a day ; this 
rendered certain, wliat had before been only conjecture, that 
he was in earnest, and that he intended to lead the enterprise 
in person ; ^the whole political horizon was at this time dark 
and gloomy, this gloom was heightened in America, (where 
parties ran high) by a total eclipse of the snn at mid day (a 
sublime display of the majesty of the heavenly bodies,) June 
16,1806. ^ 

A resolution originated in the House of Lords, and passed 
the national council, for the abolition of slavery, and at this 
time a treaty was signed at Paris between France and the 
States of Bavaria, Wirtemburi;, Baden, and several smaller 
German states, such as Lower Saxony and Hesse Cassel, by 
which these states renounced their connexion with the Gerpan 
empire, and under , the name of the confederation of the 
Rhine, placed themselves under the protection of France. 
This closed the compact of the confederation of the Rhirie, 
which had been so long in agitation. Thh confederation 
opened to France a free access into the heart of Germany, 
and brought the two great powers of Austria and Prussia, up* 
on their frontier ; destroyed at one blow all that cliain of bar- 
rier towns which had called forth the genius of a Vauban io 
'the reign of Lewis XIY. and been the object of all succeeding 
treaties, for the safety both of France and Germany. 

This treaty opened to France an easy passage to the cap- 
itals of all ^the States of Germany ; and the riv?il spirit be- 
tween Prussia and Austria, which Lewis XIV. had sown, and 
Lewis XV. had cherished, now gave the emperor Nnpoleon 
an opportunity to improve it. England and Russia, alarmed 
at the gigantic stride^ of France, formed a new coalition with 
Prussia, to protect the king against the encroachments of the 
emperor of France ; and to strengthen the defence of Etig- 
land. The emperor Napoleon was now prepared for the 
campaign, to defeat this coalition. He had reapt the first 
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fruits of the conquest over the divided rival states of Au&tria 
and Prussia, by buinbliog the bouse of Austria, whilst the 
kin(£ of Prussia remained an inactive spectator; be was now 
prepared to strip the ancient laurels from the brows of the 
other rival, and shew: to the king of Prussia the truth of this 
aacred maxim, " that a house ciivided against itself must fall." 

The emperor Napoleon knew, and the king of Prussia 
ought to have known it,' that a union of Prussia with Austria, 
would have prevented the defeat of general Mac at Ulm ; if 
not, it would have prevented the fall of Vienna, and given the 
emperor of Russia time to unite hi9 forces ; this would have 
produced the same effects, as resulted from the same union 
at Leipsic, 1813. This was now too late, the die was cast, 
Austria was humbled, and Prussia stood alone. France held 
Hanover by conquest in 1803. The emperor Napoleon had 
concluded a treaty at Paris with the Russian Minister. This 
treaty Ihe emperor Alexander refused to ratify, prepared to 
CO operate against France, and published his manifesto. 

The French pressed upon the borders of Prussia, and oc- 
casioned a collision, and rencounter. Prince Lewis of Prus- 
sia was killed, and war commenced ; both parties were pre- 
pared for action, both sovereigns took the field ; and the em- 
peror of Russia put his army in motion to co-operate. 

The emperor Napoleon advanced into Germany at the 
beKd of the victorious army of the Danube ; the two armies 
met at Jena, (a strong town in Lower Saxony,) the conflict 
was terrible, the victory decisive ; the Prussians fled^-tbe 
Frt^nch pursued into the heart of Prussia, the king reinforced 
as he retired, until winter checked the operations of the cam- 
paign, and the emperor took up his winter quarters in Prus- 
sia, and watched the king. The Prussians hoped to take ad- 
vantage of their climate, and engage the French, by surprise, 
in their quarters. Accordingly, tbe king at dead of night, in 
the severity of winter, attacked the emperor Napoleon by sur- 
prise in his (amp at Eytau. A terrible conflict and carnage 
ensued, the veterans of the Danube, of Austerlitz, and of Je? 
na, were firm and unshaken, thf attack was well concerted, 
and well executed, and as well resisted ; both parties claim- 
ed tbe victory, and took up their quarters. 

With the opening of the spring, the emperor Napoleon 
commenced his operations. Dant^ic and Conigsburgh, were 
tbe trophies of .his victories. The Prussians retired behind 
the Pregelj where tbey met the Russians ; Napoleon advanc- 
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ed; the two Mrinie8*met at Friedlaod. Here tbe fate of Pnid*- 
aia firas eealeil, by an action as great, as important, and as 
decisive ae either of the two armies had experienced; the 
victory was complete. The atiies sued for peace, and the 
^mperor Napoleon dictated the peace of Tilsit, which gnar- 
anteiKd the friendship of Alexander, and^secured his safe re- 
turn into Russia. It opened all Prussia to the arms of Na- 
pol^on^ stripped the king of all but the name of king, with a 
scanty pittance to support it, and guaranteed the peace of 
Germany, June 26, 1807. Thb treaty secured to the empe- 
ror Napoleon, the whole sea-coast from Riga, on the confines 
of ilussia, to the Bayonne, on the confines of Spain. 

Napoleon repaired to Berlin, and passed his Berlin decree, 
interdicting all commerce with England ; and had high ex* 
p<T^tati6ns, that this decree would banish all £n«(lish com* 
merce from the continent. This was one of those decrees 
which calledf fi»rth the noted orders in council in England, 
which together, distressed neutral commerce, excited gene- 
ral coibplaint in America, and caused the war with England, 
1812. A general blockade by the British ships of war and 
armed vessels took place on the coast of Europe, and in the 
Baltic ; also a proclamation calling in all their seamen abroad, 
in whatever service. This brought on collisions between 
British armed vessels and neutrals, and involved the question 
of the right of search. The president of ^h.e United States 
Issued his proclamation, f6rbidding all intercourse with Brit- 
ish ships of war: this ^xpt^lled the E'j^Iish naval force from 
the American ports. These orders of council, led the em- 
peror of Russia to declare war against £ v^land, July 27, 
1807. The expedition into Prussia, bein^^ thus closed, (he 
liberties of Germnny sealed by the treaty of Tilsit, and Rus- 
sia engaged in a war with England ; all further coalition in 
a war with England was closed. Napoleon now was at liber- 
ty to turn his attention to the peninsula. He led back his 
troops in triumph again into France, stationed them upon the 
sea-board, and repaired again to his palace. 

Parties ran high this year in America i the English, as well 
ad the French, had envied her prosperous commerce; and 
having realized that '^America was enriched by the quarrels of 
Europe, they had both struck her a severe blow, by their de* 
eree.% and orders in council. This blow brought America 
into the continental system, in Decembei^ 1807- A ii«tiional 
embargo commenced, which lasted seven years, and finally 
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resulted in a war with England, and terminated at tlie peace 
of 1815. 

A new field of operations opened to employ the energies 
of Napoleon, he now aspired to the onlversal sovereignty of 
Europe, if not of the world, and found it necessary to hold the 
dominion of Spain, in order to accomplish his plans. 
' He remembered, that Portugal originally was a part of 
Spain, and that on the sequestration of Alphonzo Henriquez, 
1 139, it had been united into a kingdom ; that Spain had again 
recovered it in 15B0; and again it was sequestered by the 
duke of Braganza, 1640 ; he knew that it would be an object 
with Spain, again to recover Portugal, and accordingly ne- 
gociated a treaty at Fontainbleau,to co-operate with Spain in 
the conquest, am] partition of Portugal ; with some assuraoc- 
€ft to aid in the recovery of Gibraltar. Charles lY was upon 
the throne of Spain, a very old man, and his son, Ferdinand 
Vll. readyin waiting to succeed him. Napoleon moved a 
fartce army to Bayonne, (near the confines of Spain,] passed 
bid Bayonne decree, to strengthen bis Berlin decree against 
Enjilish commerce. He next prepared to execute his plan ; 
commenced an intrigue with Charles TV. and induced him to 
resign his crown to his son Ferdinand ; he next intrigued with 
Ferdinand, and drew him into his camp at Bayonne, where 
be detained him a prisoner; he then sent general Murat, 
grand duke of Berg, at the head of a strong military force in- 
to Spain, to take possession of Madrid. 


CHAP. XVIII. 

Spanish Junta declare war ; Joseph Bonaparte king of Spain 
^^fttU qfDupont-^conqtJutsi of Rome — kingdom q/'HoUand 
— conjerence of Erfurth — baitle qfCorunna — Austrian war 
— battle ^Ratisbon^~-Jblt of Vienna — battle ofljoheau — of 
Wa^am^-peaee with Austria — invasion of Holland^ by the 
English, 

Charles IV. revoked his resignatioh, appointed general 
Murat, lieutenant general of Spain, and repaired to Bayonne, 
where he and his son. both made a formal surrendry of the 
crown of Spain, to Napoleon ; who conferred it upon his 
brother Joseph Bonaparte, and detained Charles IV* and 
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Ferdinaiid VII. m prisoners io Franee. Stoog with chagrin 
and indignation, at this outrage upon the sovereignty of Spain, 
the Spaniards butchered about 5,000 of the French, under 
Murat, at Madrid, and the French about as many Spaniards 
in their turn. The Junta of Spain, caught the alarm, assem- 
bled an army, declared war against France, and retired into 
the south as far as Seville, and were supported by the English 
at Cadiz. The emperor Napoleon having thus. secured the 
crowii of Spain, prepared to support the title of his brother. 
He framed a new constitution for Spain, at Bayonne, passed 
the Pyrenees, and entered Spain, at the head of the victorious 
army of Germany ; marched to Madrid, placed hb brother 
Joseph on the throne, caused him to be crowned, and sent 
one army to co-operate with the Spanish army in the con* 
quest of Portugal, and •another to the, south, to invest the 
Junta in Seville. Both plans succeeded; the French^and' 
Spaniards entered Portugal, and penetrated to Lisbon. The 
royal family retired to Brazil, in .South America. General 
Soult pushed the conquest of the south of Spain, and invest- 
ed Cadiz. The English sent a fleet to protect Cadiz. The^ 
English sent a strong force to Lisbon, drove out the French, 
and prepared to co-operate with ihe Fortngueae, in reeover*< 
ing their country : they trained the Portuguese soldiers to 
arms and discipline, and taught them how to beat the French. 

At this time, general Dupont, with an army of 14,000 men,' 
anrrendered to the Spanish patriots, July SI, 1808. Thia 
blow shook the throne of king Joseph ; he considered all as 
lost ; and suffered the churches in Madrid to be rifled, to- 
gether with other excesses and irregularities-collected his 
troops, and evacuated Madrid, August 21, 1808. The 
French, at the same time, entered Rome, in Italy, decreed 
the papal throne vacant, and deprived the Pope ofbis eccle* 
siastical states, to compel him to enforce the continental sys*. 
tern. The emperor Napoleon subverted the republic of Hol- 
land, erected it into a kingdom, and placed his brother Louis 
upon the throne. 

At this time, sir Arthur Wellesley began to figure In Portuv 
g^l, and gained the action at Timeria, which proved fatal to- 
the French arms in Portugal, and compelled them to sue for 
an armistice, which was granted ; and they evacuated Porta- 
gal by a convention, October 1, 1 808. In this state of things, 
the emperor Napoleon proposed an interview to the emperor 
Alexander, at Erfurtb, (a strong towp in Tburingia, in Lower 
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Saxony, in QtaVM^r,) Umo imd«r the doniifita of Hm 
French. ThkiotcrTiew took place October 12, and lasted 
several days, atltsded with tnueh etiquette } and closed, wi^ 
aiotiiai asBaraneea of frieodship and good humor. 

The result of ibb conference was, a mutual overture to 
England, for peace : tins was i ejected ; and the English sent 
a etroag armament to the north of Spain,- under genergjs 
Moore and Baird, and assembled their force at< Salamanca. 
Alarmed at thia movement, the emperor repaired to Madrid 
with a strong force, restored king Joseph to the throne, and 
took the field in person. At the approach of the emp«ror, 
the British army retired towards the coast ; the French pres- 
seddoae nnder their rear \ some sharp encounters ensued, 
btt^aathing decisive, ontil they reaehe«l Corunna, (the port of 
embarkation. Here, sir John Hoorei was compelled to sus* 
fain a general actloii, to cover toe fmbarkation : the French 
were vielorions; the BogUsh suffered very severely, and sir 
J. Moore fell in the action. Thus Spain, on the north, was 
cleared at a blow. Napoleoa returned to Paris, and left king 
Joseph In quiet posaesaioo of his crown. 

Chpeat Britain, alarmed at tins conference at Erfurth, enter* 
ed into a negoeiation, and settled a peace with the Turks, in 
order to find emptoyment for the Emperor Alexander. 
■ Napolean addressed a letter to the Emperor Alexander, in 
which he vsty led him Empeiw of the Easiy and received, in' 
veply, the tRte of Enqtemr rftke West-^-^md hostilities com- 
menced immediately, between Russia and the Turks. 

At this time, Mr. Madison aneceeded Mr. Jefferson, in the 
presidency to America ; and Mr. Srksine concluded with 
the American govenmnent a treaty of accommodation to res 
folate the commercial dtierences between England and 
America, and commerce was restored by toe president's proc- 
lamation. This negotiation was disavowed by the Brltialt- 
government, and things remained as Ihey were. 

The rupture contemplated between France and Austria 
now became inevitable — ^Austria had renewed her streiigih 
duH^ the conflicts in Spain, assembled anotuer army atUlm, 
and prince Charles was now mvested with the supreme com- 
mand ; publiehed Iub manifosto and took the field, March 14. 

Fired with indi^cnatipn at tois new coalition, the Emperor 
Hnpoleon, (now on the coast superintending the preparations 
ft>r invamon,) repaired to Paris, made a demand on the bank 
for an immense sumi guarantoed the safety of the bank against 
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fell nins that should affect its credit, and protected ft by a 
military force ; returned to hi» army, pnt himself at their 
head, crossed the bridge at Straftbnrc;, and appeared in Suabia. 
The ▼ictories'of Poffenhoffen, Tarn, Abensburg, Landshitt^ 
and Eckmal, on the 20th, 2Ut, 22d and 23d of April, announ- 
ced the approach of the conqueror. He advanced without 
further opposition, and met prince Charles at Ratisbon ; here 
ia terrible coitfltct ensued ; the prince was routed, and retired 
in disorder, upon the left bank of the Danube : the -emperor 
Napoleon passed through Ratisbon on the 2dth, took the right 
bank, and by forced marches appeared before Ylenoa, bb- 
fore prince Charles arrived ; took the city, and rested his ar- 
my^ the 21st and 22d'bf May. The prince passed on the op- 
posite bank, a few miles below the ctty, and fortified a strong 
camp, upon the heights of Aspern and Esltng, opposite to the 
island of Lobeau ; the centre of his cantp was supported by 
an immense park of urtiHery, in the form of a cresaent^ 
here he awaited the French. 

When the emperor Napoleon had rested, and refreshed fa^s 
army at Vienna, be moved down to Lobean, caused a brid^re 
of boats to be thrown acress on to Ibe Island, and from 
thence to the opposite bank ; and put his army in motion to 
cross : when about one half of the army had gained the op- 
posite bank, the prince caused a large quantity of logs (which 
he had prepared for the purpose,) to be let loose ; these de- 
stroyed the emperor's bridge, upon the opposite bank, and at 
the same time, Charles com neneed an attack. 

The emperor saw himself outgeneraled ; his situation was 
critical, and his measures desperate. Be o^ered the bridge 
to be repaired, and at the same time commenced an attack 
npon the Austrian camp*<^but withoitit sttccvpss : he renewed 
the attack-— tnit without success : he then ordered mareschal 
Lannes, at the head of the French cavalry, to charge the cen- 
tre of the Austrian can^p, an€l carry the whole eresceut of ar- 
tillery: this desperate assault was executed with all the in- 
trepidity and valor of .mareschal Lannes^-^mt without suc- 
cess ; and he crowned this assault with his death. 

This desperate attack astonished the prince, and gave a 
check to his efforts; and Napoleon (havtog repaired his 
bridge) drew off his army, repassed the Danube, and return- 
ed to Vienna : here he rested and recruited his army a whole 
-month. The tribute of respect the emperor paid to the 
memory of maresefaat Lannes waa^ to cause his body to be 
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GOBTejred to Fraoee id k eoaeh of state, covered with a hhtik 
pall, attended by a nailitary escort* 

After the action of Lobeau, prince Charles moved down 
the river, and fortified a stronia; camp oq the plains of Wa* 
gram, and awaited the emperor. When the emperor Napot- 
leon had fully reconnoitered the position of the prince, be put 
his army in motion, crossed the river a<eain at Lobeao, and 
under cover of a dark, rainy, dismal oii^ht, led bis army 
through by-roads considered as impassible for an army, and 
In the morning appeared on the plains of Wagram, in the 
rear of the prince. The prince in his turn was oot-general- 
ed ; he was compelled to fiebt in a position uncontemplated ; 
his fortified camp was now rendered useless; the conflict 
was short, bjit terrible — and fatal to the prince : his army 
was cut to pieces, routed and destroyed, and a reomant fled 
into Hungary. The emperor advanced as far as Presburf^, 
baited his army a few days, returned to Vienna^ settled a 
peace with the emperor of Austria, dismembered again the 
southern section of Austria, by a line running from Switser- 
land to Hungary, and annexed it to Italy : this included the 
country of tbe Grissons — November 8, 1809. 

During these operations, the duke of Sudermania was elect- 
ed king of Sweden, under the title of Charles XIII. May 14 ; 
and on the 9th of August the English invaded the coast of 
Holland with an, army of 40,000 men,^ and took the island of 
Walcheren ; but were soon obliged to abandon it, to save 
their army from tbe pestilence of the climate. 


CHAP. XIX. 

The imperial continental tyslem — divorce of the empress Jo- 
sephine^ and incariage of Maria Louisa qftiustria — war in 
Spain^-war in Turkey — mar in Portugal — birth qflhe im- 
perial heit of France — preparations fir the R$usian war-r- 
dmeriea. 

THB-emperoc returned to France; again formed the line 
of invasion upon the sea coast, pushed the war in Spain,.and 
pressed the continental system, in France, Spain, Italy, Hol- 
land, Austria, Germany, Prussia, Denmark, Sweden and Nor- 
way ; also in Hamburg, and tbe cities of the Hanseatic league, 
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This Bysfem at this time embraced afl Europe, eiccept Tur- 
key and Russia. The emperor of the French now beheld 
himself upon the throne of Charlemagne, with an extent of 
dominion greater, and a population far more numerous, en- 
riched with all the treasures of commerce, and adorned with 
Bit the reBnements of ^e* sciences, and the elegance and 
%plendor of the arts. A throne unrivalled in the annals of 
•time. The war in Spain was only considered as a field day 
>exercise, to keep the troops in motion, and amuse the 
French people. . 

^he ambition of this mighty conqueror was not yet satisfi- 
ed. In his early career of glory under his consulate, he had 
married the favorite of the director Barras,^ who filled the 
'throne, as empress, with dignity ; but remained without issue. 
To remedy this evil, and to strengthen his crown. Napoleon 
'divorced his wife Josephine, and offered his hand to the arch- 
duchess Maria Louisa, of Austria. This overture was accept- 
ed, and general Berthier, prince of Neufchatel, was despatch- 
ed to Vienna to celebrate the nuptials, and escort the em- 
^press into France : where a<sain they were celebrated, with 
all the pomp and splendor, becoming the empress of the em- 
peror of France. The emperor passed but a short time at 
Paris : he assembled a large force at Bayonne ; pushed the 
war in Spain, and strengthened the line of invasion of Eng- 
land ; and^ passed the season of 1810 in visiting his doinin- 
ions, accompanied b^ the empress ; ^particularly the Bea-coast. 
The war ra^ed this year In Spain ^ith various succeBs ; but 
taothinfJT decisive. The emperor of Russia prosecuted the 
War against the Turks with vigor, and acquired some very 
eonsiderable advantages in the provinces of Moldavia and 
Wallachia. The emperor Napoleon,, viewed with a jealous 
eye, these movements of the emperor Alexander, and deter- 
mined to check him. He again pressed him to enforce the 
continental system in Russia ; not succeeding in this, he en- 
tered into secret treaties with the courts of Austria and Prus- 
sia, to furnish such a quota of men, Su;. to compel the empe- 
rpr Alexander to adopt the continental system : all under the 
mask of coercing Entsland to a peace— •IS 10. 

These plans being settled, he began to push the war in 
Spain and Portugal, with vigor; sent general Massena into 
Portu^al at the head of 70 000 men, and invested the Eng- 
lish and Portueruese in Lisbon. Ttie English fleet protected 
the city, and the French made no assatilt. 
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Qeneftl Massena drew off hia army from before Liaboo, 
and retired up the Ta^ut wUb a view to cross that river, and 
carry on bis operations against Lisbon upon the left banks, 
ravage the south countiy of Portugal, and bombard Lisbon 
from the heights opposite the city.- Lord Wellington pressed 
him so close with the British and Portuguese army, as todefeat 
this movement ; and gained some important advantages In 
the mountain, in Ihe bisttle of Busaco, over general Massena, 
November 15, 1810. The emperor reinforced this army, 
and general Massena advanced again ; drove Lord Welling* 
ton into Lisbon, and invested the city.. The Spanish patriots 
were assembled in arms throughout the interior, and harassed 
the French with frequent and sharp skirmishes, and the spirit 
of opposition increased daily in Spain. The emperor, at 
this time, saw himself at the head of 800,000 men in arms ; 
450,000 of this force were in Ibe interior of France, and on 
the sea board ; and the pressure on Enghind increased daily. 
.Expectations of ruining the English system of finance, were 
very high in France ,* but Russia still held out 

At this time the credit of the English funds stood high ; 
their flag waved in every clime, and every sea. By a fortui- 
tous concurrence of events, the whole trade of South Ameri- 
ca had been opened to England : this supplied her West In- 
dia colonies, as well as augmented her revenue. Loans to 
immense amount were filled as soon as. opened; they 
strengthened their position at Lisbon ; augmented their ar- 
my ; and laid the foundation for the successes of 1812. 

At this time, the empress presented the emperor with an 
heir to the throne, April 20, 18U ; who was named Napole- 
on Francis Charles Joseph. Parties at this time ran high la 
America, and the government looked for a war with England. 

The emperor had now completed his plans, and began to 
put bis machines in motion : he organized bis system of fi- 
nance, to meet the importance of the movements : he in- 
trigued with the Poles, and promised to restore the unity and 
sovereignty of Poland : drew his best troops from Spain, and 
replaced them by detachments from the north of Germany, 
and the banks of the Vistula ; and pressed the king of Den- 
mark into a compliance with his measures. He, dissolved 
the kingdom of Holland, annexed it to France, incorporated 
it with the empire, and brought king Louis to Paris. 

At this time, general Massena again fell back from before 
Lisbon, for want pf supplies for bis army. Lord Wellingtoa 

/ 
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Iftgrin preeeed cfose upon the French, and {Eftined some advan- 
tajres. The war ragred sharp in Spain, between lord Wel- 
lioprton and general Massena, and became a war of posts. ^ 
:The French invested Cadis, and attempted to retluceit by 
3torm ; but the Eng;1isb protected the city, and set tbem at 
defiance. General Soult assembfed and concentrated his 
"foi ces, and by severe and repeated actions^ protected Bada- 
JOS. G«*neral Massena in the same manner covered Oindad 
'RodeHso. These movements and operations, called forth 
<he talents and energies of some of the greatest captains; 
and the desperate conflipts wliich frequently took place, to- 
gether with the harassing parties of the Spanish patriots, ren- 
dered Spain one theatre of carnage and distress. These 
scenes continued to waaie and distress that devoted country, 
tinder various successes, through the years ]8lt and 12, dur- 
ing the grand operations of the Russian war ; until the over- 
throw of the emperor NapoFeon in the north, gave to his ene- 
mies the superiority In the south, and secured to lord Wel- 
lififi:ton a triumph, wlfich broke the power of Napoleon ia 
Sptiin, and "drove the French from^the Peninsula. 

Dunns: the operations of 1811 in Spain, the whole chris- 
tian world was one theatre of intrigue. The emperor of 
Rii^^Hia waged successful war with the Turks ; but at the 
^ame time made overtures for peace. England favored these 
overtures, with a view to unite Russia, Austria, and the Turk, 
In one grand coalition against France. This failed — Napo^ 
leon had ([guarded against this, by a secret treaty with the 
emperor of Austrfa. Great efforts were made to relieve 
Prussia from her fallen situation ; but to no effect — Prussia 
was dowri, and' entangled in a secret treaty with the emperor 
of France ; and the grand coalition against Russia,^ was 
formed. , 

The war in Spain, gave employment for the troops of Eng- 
laiid, and her fleets scoured the coast of Europe upon the At- 
lantic and the Baltic, and enforced her system of general 
blockade, whilst the great internal movements and military 
preparations in Austria, Prussia, Poland, Italy and through- 
out the confederation of the Rhine ; togetbor with the prepa- 
rations in Russia, rendered Europe one great theatre of in- 
trigue* and alarm ; whilst Spain, and European Turkey, were 
the theatres of desolation and carnage. The intrigues which 
excited and put in motion all these great plans and opera- 
tions^ extended to America ; distracted her councils, inflamed 
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the passions, roosed the public feeling, and lo addition to tbe 
con(m«*ntal system of Dee. 1807, led ber into the war. 

America, under her neutrality, had beeofne the carriers 
npoa the oeean for the continent of Europe, through this long 
and desperate struK^le ; her iLafi waved in every sea, and ev- 
ery ciioie* Her couimereial field was truly great, and the 
harvest was K^^c^t^- Tiie wealth and eommerce of America 
increased beyond all former example. This escited a spirit 
of envy and jealousy at home and abroad, which endangered 
ber internal peace, and in 1812efltaDgled her in a war with 
Enfifland. 

The continentairsystem of 1807, gave a check to the tide 
of prosperous and successful eommerce in America ; and the 
war in England, destroyed it,, even to the coasting trade, 
down to the peace of 1815. 

The ruin and distress which so suddenly succeeded) this 
unrivalled prosperity of America, where the necessary effects 
of such opposite extremes ; they were such as the feelings 
of the nation could ei^press — but not the pen« 

If the morals of the nation have been imfproved, and li- 
cencioosness and dissipation cheched : If union, and general 
harmony have in some measure grown out of this chastise- 
ment : If, as the fruits of a^two year's war, America has ac- 
quired a naval glory, which shall cause her flag to be more 
respected hereafter ; she may derive some consolation for ail 
her s>afferings, throogh this long period of distress. 

America not only became entangled in the quarrels of 
Europe, when she adopted the continental system hy her 
general embargo — but she actually became a party in the 
grand coalition of 1812, when she declared war against Eng- 
land ; and, painful as this may have been to the nation, it Is 
er^^ t)y to be hoped, that a general good has resulted, and 
will continue to result, which shall fully counterbalance all 
her sufferings. 

We b ve now unfolded the mysteries of Intirgue, which 
en(ao|2;led in one general quarrel the whole christian world ; 
dpened the greatest field of military enterprize, produced the 
greatest distresses, and resulted in the greatest events, of any 
other war that has ever been recorded. 
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CHAP. XX. 

Commencement of the RusBian tmr — Ameriean war — move^ 
menia in the Russian war-^ScUtk ofStnolen^-^of Borodi" 
na^faU and destruction of Moscow. 

1812. — ^This auspicious year baa eame, big with the fate of 
NapoleoD aod of France. The emperor of the west, like the 
main spring of a watch, now put In motion all the rast ma- 
chine of power, which he bad eoostnicted to fix the destinies 
of Europe. He again renewed his demands on the emperor 
Alexander, to adopt the continental system, and demanded 
that ftijisa should be garrisoned with the troops of France. — 
These were rejected with that dignity and firmness, which 
distinguished the character of Alexander. 

The emperor then called into the field, the armies of Aus- 
tria and Pjrussia, as stipulated i)y treaty, in the year 1811; aod 
assembled an army in Prussia and Poland, from all parts of 
his vast dominions, of French, Austrians, Prussians, Germans, 
Italians and Poles, of from four to six hundred thousand men, 
and took up his head quarters at Warsaw. 

The emperor of Russia, assembled an army at- Wilna, in 
Poland, to watch the French, under the command of prince 
Ba^sration — entered into a convention with England for gen^ - 
eral safety and defence, sent the Russian fleet to England, to 
secure it from the French, but more particiilariy, as a pledge 
for the iseneral exi^rencies of the war ; opeoed a aegociatioQ 
for peace with the Turks, under the influence of England, and 
repaired to Wtlna. Negociation was soon closed, and both 
arinlee took the field. 

Here opens the second volume of Charles XII. king of 
8weden--over the^same country, and the same rapid move- 
ments* The emperor moved his grand army to attack the 
prince at Wilna : , the prince retired to Drissa : at the same 
time, a Prussian army under gen. McDonald, penetrated into' 
Russia, by the way of Riisa, towards Petersburg. 

The emperor Napoleon now heiw the two capitals of Rus- 
sia, (the great objects of his entei^irise] in the view of expect* 
ancy, and began to realise, that this grand movement would 
fix the fate of Europe, aod crown him lord of Christendom. 

Every movemeot was announced, by a special bulletin 
from the emperor Napoleon, proclaimine the advance and 
saccesses of the grand army. All Europe, both Turks and 
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chri8tiao8, were alive to the Bceoe, and anxious for (foe event. 

At this critical moment, America proclaimed war a^rainst 
England, and made a sudden descent upon Canada : Dea- 
mark had furnished the fioe borsea of Hulsteio, to fill up tlib 
cavalry of the French armies, and the whole chrisliao world 
were now teamed asaiost Russia and England, excepting 
Sweden ; she alone remained neater : even the Turk with- 
drew from the war, gave up his advantages, and settled a 
peace with the emperor Alexander. 

Thus armed, thus arranged, the awfal, the eventful scene 
18 opened before us. From Drissa, the grand army moved 
to Poiotsli ; the prince again retired to Witepsk ; tlte «ifefie« 
ror advanced ; the prince again retired to Smolensk, and 
made a stand : the emperor advanced : here the two armiea 
met for the first time, and a severe action ensued ; the Rus- 
sians fought for their fires and their altars-^they were over- 
powered by numbers, and retired with firmness towards Mos- 
tow. 

Flushed with the successes of Smolensk, the grand army 
advanced. On the bills of Borodino, the prince, with some 
reinforcements, again made a stand. The emperor purstieU 
with a strong column, as his advanced guard, and. found the 
Russians strongly intrenched upon an eminence, undercover 
of a formidable redoubt, lined with artillery, and determined 
to await the issue of a battle, in the view of Moscow. 
. The emperor beheld at a distance, the object of bis wtshea 
--Miiscowy4ike a little world, filled all the plain. The F rench 
soldiers, fired with the prospect of reaping the spoils of Mos- 
cow, as a reward for all their toils, burnt with impatience for 
the combat. 

Napoleon cherished this ardor; and before the day closed, 
commenced a desperate assault upon the grand Russian re* 
doubt, and carried it at the point of the bayonet : the conflict 
was sharps-bat the Russians retired, and left this bulwark of 
their defence, in the bands of the French : night closed the 
acene. 

The next day opened a solemn scene.— The two artnies in 
view of each other, passed the day in reconnolterln^, and in 
strengthening their positions, to complete the work of dealb. 
Mitsht closed this scene withoot a blow. The angel of death 
sat brooding over the night, to indulge in a repose, that should 
si^rve to heighten the carnage of the morning. The fatal morn 
appeased : theaun n^ clear^ and with hia first beams, canght 
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the eye of the emperor Napoleon ; who exclaimed^th era- 
pbasis, '' 'its the bud of Austerlitz." Death roased from his 
slumbers, and opened the scene. PrineeBagration com- 
menced aq attack, to recover the redoubt he had: lost the pre- 
ceding day ; a strong Russian column moved to the charge : 
it was now impregnable ; and vomited forth death into the 
Russian ranks, and broke • the column. The whole armies 
became engaged in the conflict : the ardor and impetuosity 
of the French, forced the Russians to recoil ; but it was only 
to concentrate their force, and advance in solid columns to 
thecharge* The conflict now became terrible ; the ardor of 
the French, and the firmness of the Russians, opened a dis- 
play of valor and heroism, amidst the .thunders of a cannon- 
ade, and the carnage of a field, that will ever render memo- 
rable, the battle of Borodino ; horrors, which neither the pen, 
Dor the pencil can describe. The French retired, and left the 
field to the defenders of their country ; and the great Bagra- 
tion crowned with bis death, the victory of Borodino. The 
emperor Napoleon drew off his army, to recover his losses ; 
and published in general orders—-" Soldiers ! This is the first 
action 1 ever lost \ you must wipe off the stain, with the 
blood of the Russians." The losses in this action were severe 
npon both sides — but nothing decisive : it had not become 
the sun of Austerhtz— ^e stratagem failed . Old prince Kuta- 
soff, who nc*/ became the Russian chief, did not pursue the 
victory ; had he done it, it would then have been the sun of 
Austerlitz — the^ emperor Napoleon would have brought into 
action his corps de reserve, and the action would have be- 
come the action of AusterlUz, The scene was reversed :-^ 
Kutusoff retired to Moscow, marched through, collected all 
the treasures and inhabitants of the city, and carried off the 
fire engines ; and when the emperor of the French entered, 
the Russians divided into three armies, and invested him in 
Moscow. Rastapchin, the fovernor^ gave a general tiotice 
lo the inhabitants, who had made a general preparation for 
removal ; and in the midst of the triumphs of the emperor, 
they fired the city : the convicts in the prisons, were set at 
liberty for this aivful scene ; and in one hour, the flame burst 
forth 'from all parts, and raged throughout the city. Thu^ 
this ancient capital of Russia, the pnd^ and boast of Musco- 
vy, a city, ten miles in extent, and thirty or forty miles in 
circiil, WHS wrapt in SMmis, and consuming with one, gener- 
al conflagration, which Clan neither be conceived of, nior de* 
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aerilied : flie awM Btfbtfinlty of the scene, was best express- 
ed by th^ emperor Napoleon — *^{m ocean ofJlnmeJ*^ But 
the wealth end eplendor of Moscow were soon smoking in pu- 
ins. Fatal was the iiattllB of Pattowa, to Cbarle? XII. : fatal 
waa the destmctioii of McMscow, totiie emperor Napoleon. 


CHAP. XXI. 

&u»raekr x>f the Rusakms — overtures of ptiice—Jtrmness of^ 
the emperor Alexander — viewe of Napoleon — retreat of the 
French— fti^hi ofNapohon — deairucHon of ike French ar* 
mtf-^the emperor Napokon in Fa/ris — again in Saxony, ai 
the head of a nem anny — k^tte (^Leipsic-^Napoleon in Pdr 
ris — sueceasee qfLwd fVeiUngion — restoration qfthejarm- 
bf of Bourb9n-^'-J>fapoleon at Elba — lord WelHngion in Far 
ris — JSfupoleon in Faris'-^halile of Waterloo— =Napohon in 
Ens^land—^ Si. Helena-^Le/vis XVHL again in Paris — 
Lord IVelHngkm again in Faris — the ernpress Maria Low- 
iaa, mith her Hiile son, atMUan. 

* » 

TffE Rmsians are the deseendants of the ancient Scythi*- 
ans : the war was a Scythian war ; and the resutt, such as has , 
been comtlion to the invasions of Scjthia. ^he^Frencfa gav^ 
a \ome rein to all the passions in Iftoscow ; ^nd rioted in cor- 
ruption amidst the dlatresses of the scene. The emperor Na- 
poleon took np his quarters in the Kremlin, the citadel of 
l^oscow, and cradle of the Czars of Russia. Here he made 
pTertiires'of peace to the emperor Alexander : the emperor 
amused him ontil he had colleeted his forces, .strengthened 
ys armies, and sent orders for the array of the Danube to arf- 
Tance, in the rear of the Preach, to intercept their retreat. 

Thit army had been trained to arms, in the successful 
eampaigns against the Turks, in 1810 and 11. Then the 
emperor Alexander rejected the overture, and published in 
bt« munilesto — " I witt never make peace, so lonp as Napo- 
leon, or any of his family, are upon the throne of France." 
> Napoleon now saw before him, the dreadful alternative. 
ThHt cotffidenee which led him to the conquest of Moscow, 
led Him to believe, that he should winter there ; and he had 
nrj:l«-cj[Hd even one solitary preparation to facilitate a r^reat 
The ftussians, on thei# retreat^ laid waste their country ; and 
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what the Rmiam left, the French army *»fra7»a rao that 
the whole extent of way, rrom Moscow to Polotsk, on the 
confines of Poland, was literally a desert ; and the Rossians 
were now destroying all the bridges, through all this extent 
of way. The emperor Napoleon now felt the clestraction of 
Moscow. Instead of rioting, with his army, throash the win- 
ter, in the spoils of Moscow. Instead of restoring the ancient 
aoTereignty of Muscovy, placing his brother Lonia on tb« 
throne of the Cwrs, who should rei^ in the north, the great 
ally of France, humUe the emperor Alexander, and bar hia 
aword^from all further weigh! in the great scale of EuroBe 
Instead of reluming in the spriiw with bis yictorioos army inl 
to France, to sweU the trump of fame with the triumphs of 
another campaign. Instead of assembling all confederated 
Europe on the.banks of the Dannbe, and under the prolectine 
sword of his aUy of Muscoiry— (this contemplated shield irf 
the north)— marching at the head of his legions to the banks 
of. the Hellespont, and planting his eagles on the walls of 
ConstanUnople. May I yet say, instead of triumphing over 
cl "?1 ^?'*"«"' •"<' erecting his standard upon the ruins 
of the liberties of man. This hero of Borodino and of Mos-' 
cow, became thfe hero of a new scene. He wreaked his ven- 
Vm* T.u^ Kremlin, by blowing up, and destroying the 
cradle of the ancient sovereigns of Muscovy ; collected the 
remaimng treasures of Moscow, and took up hieretreat. in or- 
<ler to recover his former position in Poland. His first move- 
ments were regular; but the asserobleiKarmies of Russia, an- 
Uer that old veteran, prince Kotusoff. fir^d with revenge fo* 
the smoking^uin, of their country, pi«ssed on his rear, and 
poon overtook the spoiMncumbered foe. Torn with a sue- 
IITZ f W""''"*"* c«n«c'8 ; galled by the distressing rav- 
ages of the Cossacs ; stung with tbe sevefitieB of a Russian 
winter ; thw^conqueror became a fogitive ; stripped of his ar- 
tillery and baggage by the death ^hls b,wes, the epoils of 
Moscow fell into the hands of th».Rnsei«,s. Pressed by tte 
Russians, murdered by theCossacsi their retreat became the 
wftbl? .n^l^""**^ DMBs, withbut order, without discipline, 
hJ^d i.T "• ■ ^"'y *^ **•* » «^«'y ft»'»» destroyed 

-S «J« K* "^"^ ""^ '^*'»"'* <''* '*P™««»' «f ««• wreck of 
an army ; hmijelf no longer safe in the midst of these furi- 

S. fL* ^^aT!^J^T * f"*"'"' "^ *»erted his myrmidons 
mtha midst of death. On the coidima of Ifoasnoy, oL 2 
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banks of the Dnetper, Napoleon fled ; fled in disftuise ; Bn4 
fled alone ! jasf at the time, when the army of the Danube 
appeared In his rear, to intercept his flight. Language can^- 
not painty imagination cannot conceive of the distresses of 
the scenes that followed ; suffice It to say, that this mighty 
f(»rce, which under the appellation of the grand army, had 
marched into Russia victorious ; when it reached Poland, bad 
Tanisbed " like the baseless fabric of a vision, and left not a 
wreck behind." 

The armies of Prussia, which entered Russia by the way of 
JUga, returned entire, and the army of Austria separate'd from 
the grand army in the retreat, and returned with gfeat loss -, 
but. escaped ruin. Napoleon repaired to Paris, as Charles 
XII. returned through Germany ; assembled his senate, dis- 
closed his tosses, and put the Empire under a fresh requisi* 
tlon, for men, money, and arms ; in two months, assembled 
a new army, put himself at the head, and took the field in 
Saxony. The emperor of Russia, in the mean time, entered 
Prussia, and joined the king, with his victorious army ; the 
emperor of Austria entered Bohemia, with one hundred thou- 
Band men, as mediator for his son-ln law. Napoleon. The 
allies brought into the field Bernadotte, prince of Pontecorvo, 
now crown prince of Sweden ; with an army of one hundred 
thousand men, to enter the Ksts with Napoleon his old mas* 
ter. This Bernadotte was a distinguished general in thfe 
Prussian war of 1806 — 7, in the service of the emperor of 
France, and was elected crown prince of Sweden, when fn 

*lhe French service, upon the deposition of Gustavus iV. 

The soreretgns of Russia and Prnsf«ia, took up their head- 
quarters at Dresden, in Saxony. Prince B«'rnadotte, took 
the field, at the head of his Swedes ; the emperor Napoleo^i 
ivas encamped at Leipslc. Balanced in this awful state of 
auspense, the armies awaited the decision of the emperor of 

. Austria. When they were ready for action, his mediation 
was closed ; be declared Tor the allies, against his son in law 
Napoleon, and the conflict bei^an. The thunders of Borodi- 
Da were renewed upon the plains of Leipsic, the conflict was 
desperate, a^A the carnage terrible. The French were trU^ 
to their emperor ; but the contest was unequal ;— Overpow- 
ered by numbers, t)iey gave way, fled in disorder, and wei^ 
butchered and destroyed, with a horrible slaughter. 

The brave general Moreau, who had returned from Amer- 
ica, and joined the crown prince of Sweden, fell in the heat 
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of the action. The three soYereigns of Rassiay Austria and 
Frassia, beheld thf awfiil scene from their quarters, and when 
the victory was announced, they fell on their knees, and 
gave thanks to God. Napoleon; with the shattered remainp 
of his army, fled into France, and repaired to Paris, assetn- 
bled the wreck of his army, and prepared for his defence 2 
^^re allies of ' Rusdia, Austria and Prussia, pursued into 
France, invested Napoleon in Paris, and took him by capit- 
ulation ; stripped him of his crowns, and banbhed him to th6 
island of Elba. 

They next subdued the French forces in the west of Ger- 
many, established the sovereignty of Holland, and restored 
the 8tadtho1der. The English, Portuguese and Spaniards, 
recovered Portugal and Spain~--drove out king Joseph, and 
entered France victorious, under the duke of Wellington, to 
eo operate with the allies in the conquest of Napoleon^ The 
allies restored the , Bourbon family, under Lewis XVIIL ; 
crowned him king ; established a strong force at Paris, under 
the duke of W^Uington; the emperor of Russia, and king of 
Prussia, visited England — retired to Vienna, formed a con- 
gress to settle the claims of the several powers, for their loss- 
es in the war. Nothing had ever appeared in Europe like the 
violence of the French Revolution. It had overthrown the 
ancient civil and religious establish meifts, destroyed the an- 
cient balance of power, changed diany of the ancient limits 
and bqundaries ; involved all the states in enormous debts, 
and laid the foundation for a labyrinth of claims. The con* 
gress at Vienna had spent six months upon this important sub- 
ject, when they were roused from their sitting, as by a c|ap 
ef thunder, with the news, ^ that Napoleon was in Paris, and 
at the head of the army." Struck with alarm, they closed 
their sitting, repaired to the head of their armies, and took the 
field. 

The Russian and Austrian armies took their position upon 
flie Rhine; on the east of France, to guard the bridge of Straa- 
burg. The English ani^ Prussian armies were posted in Flan- 
ders, with the English army in advance, twenty or thirty 
BileB. One French army lay on the east to watch the Rus- 
nans and Austrians, and another in Flanders to' watch the 
English and Prussians. The emperor fortified his capital, 
and attempted to renew the conscription, but this failed.\. 
France bad long been tired of this wasting conduit, through 
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which the blood of her sons bad flowed so free]y*-be saw 
hi oiself. deserted by the oatioo, bat supported by the armies. 

His pkins were fixed : be left Paris in the night, (according 
Co his usual custom,) put himself at the head of the army of 
the north, and commenced an attack upon the English army, 
under f6rd Wellington, with expectations of destroying this 
army at a blow; then the Prussian tirmy at another blow ; 
and then the armies of Russia and Austria would hare 
fallen an easy conquest to the ainited forces of the victorious 
emperor, and his popularity would have enabled him to re« 
new the conscription. 

The allies had set for this old fox, bis own trap of Auster- 
litz and Borodino. He commenced a furious assault upon 
lord Wellington — his lordship had seen the French in Spain 
— he received the charge of the French with firmness : the 
conflict was severe and obstinate ; the English retired, and 
resisted as they retired ; the Prussians advanced, and the ac- 
tion continued. On the second day, the allies formed a junc- 
tion — the action became general, and the carnage was great. 
On the third day, the action was renewed : the French, exr 
bausted with the long conflict, and overpowered by numbers, 
gave way : Napoleon rallied to the charge, again and again ; 
the conflict became desperate — the allies opened a battery of 
artillery upon the centre of the army of Napoleon-^the de- 
struction was terrible ; ho drew up his guards to support hia 
centre ; they fell almost to a man : Napoleon exclaimed to 
the officer near him '* 'tis time for us to go." He fled into 
France, and left his army to their fate ; resigned his crown to 
his son ; made for the sea-coast : delivered himself up to the 
captain of an English frigate ; and was conveyed to EnKland. 

The allies assembled at Paris ; restored Louis XYIII..; 
established again the duke of Wellington, with a strong force 
to protect the king — where he now remains : and secured 
the tranquillity of Europe. The sovereigns again retired to 
Vienna ; opened their congress, and sentenced Napoleop to 
the Island of St. Helena, for life : where he now remains. 

The empress Maria Louisa, (upon the first invasion of 
France b} the allies in 1813,) retired with her son into Italy, 
and took up her abode at Milan, and devoted herself to the 
cl^re of her son ; who has now become a fine lad, seven years 
of age, and is considered as heir apparent to the throne of 
France, upon the demise of Louis XVIU. 


SOVEREIGNS OF EUROPE. 


80VBREIGNS OF ENGLAND. 

* 

Wx have noticed in bur remarks upon England, the decided sover- 
eignty of the island, at and before the Roman invasion ; that during the 
period of nearly (ive centuries, the Ronians kept . the peace betwe^ 
the petty sovereigns, and when they withdrew their power, the Saxons, 
uhder Hengis and Horsa, seized on the island ; and subdued all these 
small hordes under the dominion of the Heptarchy, and thus laid the 
foundation of the representative government. 


The union of tbi« Heptarcby, onder 
Aifrtd (he i^reat, waj alao noticed, 
who majr be fetrlj Uj^^ed the first 
Enflish monarcbtaadUid the foun- 
dation of the government, 880 
Alfred was succeeded bv hit «oni£d- 
ward the elder. * . . . 9»0 

Athelstan,' 026 

Edmund • • 941 

Sdred. '. '. . . .943 

Zdwy, ..... ... .955 

£d|^r, ...••• 9^9 
Edward'the Mnrtfr, . .975 

£thelr%d, . . • • • ^8 
Edmond Ironside, « • • lOlSJ 

Canute the Dane, l>ani$k lint, 1017 

Harold Harefo«t,I>ants4((n<; l035' 

Hardicannte', DtinUh lint. . 1039 

Edward the Confessor, . l04l 

Harold, \ \ . . . lOSfi 

William the Conqueror. DanwA lint^ 1066 

William Rufus |087 

Henry I ... T . llOO 
Stephen, ..... 1135 

H«orjII 1154 

Rtchardl * .1189 

S^bB, . . . - . • .1199 


I 


Henry III. 

1316 

Edward I. . . . 

1573 

Edward U. 

1307 

Edvard HI. 

1396 

Kichard II. 

1377 

Henry IV. 

1999 

Henry V. . . 

1412 

Henry VI. 

142-2 

KdwardIV 

1460 

Edward V. . . . 

1483 

Richard Iir. .... 

1483 

Henry VII. . . ... 

1485 

Henry Vllf . . . 

1309 

Edward VI. ....... 

1546 

Mary, ..... 

1553 

Elisabeth, .... 

. 1568 

James 1. . ... 

. 1605 

Charles I- . . . 

16:5 

Charles II. . . . 

. 1648 

James II. 

1685 

William and Mary, . . 

1688 

Ann, ....... 

1702 

George I. 

1714 

George 11. . . . 

17-37 

George III,. .... 

1760 

Regency of the Prince of Wale?, 

1811 


SOVEREIGNS OP^ FRANCE. 


We have noticed the origin of the - 
kingdom of the Framks, or France, 
under Pharomond — who led his 
Franks over the Rhine, in the fifth 
century ; from whom descended 
Clovis — who commenced his reign, 486 
The oext sovere^n worthy of notice 

.was riotair I. ... 511 

Ciotairll. . , . . , 613 

l^agobert, 682 

Ciovis II 644, 

Pepin Heristel, . v • • • " 690 
Cbatles Martel, . . . 714 

Fepin, son of Charles, . . 751 

Snd oj thtfirtt ract ({fJeingi, 


Charlemagne, . . .771 

Lewis, DeboHnaiTf 8 14 

Lothario, ... . . 840 

Lewis II. ..... 855 

Charles the bald, .... 875 . 

Lewis the Stammerer, . 877 

Lewis IH 879 

Charles th;p fat* . • '^ • 884 
Charles III. . .898 

Robert, . • . . . ' 92JI 

Rodolph 993 

Lewi? the stranger. . • . 996 
Lothario, ..... 954 
Lie wis VI. . . . 960 

End. of the iccond ra§e ofkingt. 
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Hii|:h Capet. . . . M7 

JVob«rtt • • •^^ 

Henry 1 1091 

Philip I 1059 

X.ewii VI 1106 

Lewis VI i. . . • lis? 

PfaUipIl — ttrle^ Mcttft, . nSO^ 

L«w»viii. . . ' . laasl 

Lewis IX . . . , . 1336 

Philip III atylad barajr, . . 1371^ 

FkiUp iV —styled th« fair, .. 1286 f 

LewuX. , . . . . 1314 

JolMl 1316 

Philip y — sumamed the Lod|^, . 1316 

Charles IV siyted the fair. . I3i9 

Philip VI 1358 

John II 13o0 

Edward III- of EDgland— by contftn« 

l^uinity. and by conqaest, 1357 

Cbarles V 1364 

Charles VI. . . . . 1880 


iCharlesVIT. . . • 1498 

iHenry VI. of England, 1430 

LewM XI. . . . 14B1 

Charles VIII 148S 

Lewis XII. ..... 1408 

Francis I. .... . ]5lS 

Francis II i$S9 

Charles IX. . « . . 1500 

Henry III 1574 

HttiuylV 1589 

Lewis XIII 1610 

Lewis XIV ten years of ag^e. . • 1643 

erovned, }6&4 

Lewis XV. . . 1715 
Lewis XVI. — ChtitcHned in CAerstw- 

iulton 1774 

Lewis XVIt ag^ed eleven years-N*-/*^ 

$9n*i in th» r^vtwUmt. 1796 

Napoleon Bo&aparte, fimperor. • 1804 

Lewis XVIII crowned, • . 1814" 




SOVEREIGNS OF SPAIN* 


Sovereif as of Spain, under the Visi- 
^othst who founded their kingdom 
an Spain, 

Their barbaroos superstition fender- 
ad Spain one eootinimd scene of 
butchery, nearlir 900 Tflar'i ^ 
which tinie, her kugs fell, in. sueh 
rapid soeoesaiao, as to leave not 
more than three or foar on record, 
worthy of notice. . • 

Lovegild/ . . . • « 

Sisebut, 

Wamba. . . 

FeUi^ios. . • . . . 

Abdorrahmao, Caliph -of the Koers, 

Spain, doring three centuries, contin- 
ued divided into a f reat number of 
small kini^doms, until they began to 
be united Under Ferdinand the great 

SiiDcho. * . ' t . • y . 

^phoDSo, '. . . . * 

nlphoDso VII. .... 

AtphonseVIII. . . . 

Sancho II l» . . . . 

Ferdinand U.-^ied tuddtnly, . 

A)phonso*lX 

Henry 1 


467 


480 

600 
680} 
WO 
756 


1027 

1065 

1072 

1309 

1T93 

1157 

1158 

1158) 

13141 


Ferdinand III. 

Alphonso X 

Sancho IV. .... 

Ferdinand IV 

AlphottseXf. . . . 

Peter, the cruel, . 

Henri|J|. .«.«.. 

JobofT 

Henry IIL . . '. '. 

John II 

Henry IV. .• .• . •. . 
I Ferdinand and Isabella, . . 
(Philip I 

Charles I..^Emperot Cbarlei V. 

4>hilipll. . . 

Philip HI 

Philip IV 

Charles IL . . 

Philip V 

Ferdinand VI 

Charles III 

Charles IV. . . ' • 

resi^d to Ferdinand Vlt. 

Both, by intrigues of the £mperor 
Napoleon, resigned to Joseph JBona< 
parte, ..... 

Ferdipand restored, « • • « 


1S16. 

12S2 

1384 

1395 

1813 

1350 

1368 

1379 

1390 

^ 

1474 
1504 
1510 
1555 
1501 

ieii3. 

1665 
1701 
1735 
174$ 

1*788 
1808 


1808 
1813 


EMPERORS OF GERMANY- 6«^Vimng?w7^ Charletnagne. 


Charlemagne, 
XiOtbario 1. 


Lewis II. , . . . 
Charles the bald, 

Charles the fat, . » . • 
Arnold, ..... 
Lewis IV. at seven years of age. 

End (nfthe root of CharUmofn^. 
Conrad 1. ol'Germany, 
Heary 1 of Saiony. * • • 
Otho I— -styled great, 
Otho II. . ..... 

Otho II! 

Henry II. « . . ,. • 


800 
840 

t&b 
874 
879 
888 
899 

911 

918 
936 
973 
983 
1003 


.Conrad II. 

Henry IH. 
i Henry IV. 

Heniy V. 

Lothariall. 

Conrad HI. • • 

Erederic L • 

Henry VL 

Pbilip, 

Otho IV. 

Frederic II. • • 

Conrad IV. 

Rodolpb of Hapsbnrg, 
{Adolpaw oINatM^tii 


2034 
1039 
1056 
1106 
11-25 
li'37 
1151 
1190 
1197 
1208 
ISIS 
1360 
1979 
1391 
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Albert f. of AiMtrUi • 1393 

Henry VII 1309 

Frederic the handMme» and Lewif V- 1315 

Utewi* Y Hi3 

OfMrles ly 1347 

Wiaceaiauf, .... 1998 

Robert. CoontPalctioe, fS!N 

Si<rumaDiI, • 1411 

Albert II of AattrU, • 1438 

Frederie III 1440 

Maximilian t * 1493 

Charles V. King of Spaia, « J5t9 

Ferdiaaadl. . , . . IS58 

HaiuaUiaa II 1564 


• * 


Rodolph II. 

Mathiai . 

Ferdinand II. 

Ferdinand III. 

Leopold I 

Joso^ph I. 

Charles V|. . . . 

Ch&rlei YII . of Bavaria* . 

Francis t . o f Lorraio« 

JoMph II. . . . 

Leopold II. ... 

Francis II 

now on tha Ibrone, 


1613 
1619 
16»9 
1656 
1705 
1719 
1742 
174S 
1765 
1790 
1792 
1818 


SOVEREIGNS OF RUSSIA. 


Pater I. 

Catherine I. 

Peter II. 

Anne, 

John the tafanL 

JBUsabeth. ^ 


168-7 
1125 
17-Z7 
•1730 
1740 
1741 


Peter III. 
Catherine II. 
Paul* 
Alexander, 


BOW aa the throne,* 


1763 
1763 
1796 
1800 
1818 


SCOTLAND. 


Tub anticiuity of Scotland stands unrivalled in Burope ; she boasts^ 
hf r royal line of Rings, from Fergus I. ; who settled in Scotland, as* 
ea^ly as the subversion of the Medo- Persian empire, by Alexander ; 
three hundred and thirty years before Christ. She claims a regular 
succession of one hundred and fifteen Kings, through a period of one 
thousand nine hundred and thirty-two years, down to the time of her 
union with England, under James I. 1602 ; snd from thence to the 
confirmed union of 1707, when the crown of Scotland was united with 
the crown of Baglarid under the title of Great-Britain. 
' The history of this nation, in connection with the history of England, 
bas claimed and received our attention. A list. of her KinW would 
swell the size of this work without advantage ; since her pouiical ex- 
istence bas become incorporated with England. 

SOVEREIGNS OP POLAND. 


fiifismqadt ... 

Uladiilauit • • ! 

John II 

Michael, .... 

Frederic -II. Slector of Saiony, 
Stanitlam I. 
Frederic II. leslored. 


1683 1 

163-2 

16481 

16691 

1697 

1704 

1710 


Frederie III 1733 

SUnislaosll .... 1764 

fell with the partition of 
Poland, betweaa Rosaia, Austria 
and Prussia, .... 1795 
died at Petersburg, 1798 


SOVEREIGNS OP SWEDEN. 


Gostavos Vasa, 

SsfpsmiDd f . .... 
Charles IZ. . . . . 

Gustavus Adolpbatt , 

Christiana, sia years of age* • 
Charles Guitavos X. . 

Charles XI. ared four years, 
Cbarlaa XII. mtsen jesrs of age, 


IS33\ 

1582 

1606 

1611 

1633 

1654 

1660 

1699 


Ulriea, Charlee* lister, . 1718 

Adolpbos, 7751 

GustatttsIII. 1771 

oHirdered byeount An- 
herstrem, .... 
6o9ta>n8 1 v. deposed, • . 1793 

Charles XllY 1809 

General Beraadolte crowned Prince^ l8j^ 


32* 


X 
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SOVEREIGNS OF DENMARK. 


Frederie f. 
Christian III. 
Frederic il. 
Chn*(uia IV. 
Frederic III. 
ChrisUMV. 


1599 

1554 

1558 

1559, 

1648: 

1670) 


Frederic IV. . . 
Cbri»tunVI. 
Fmderic V. ... 
CbffMtiaaVU. ... 
Frederic YI. now oo the throne,' 


J6\ 
J7; 
IT 


S0TEREI6NS OP PORTUGAL. 


Alphonio HeDriqaec, first Kinr, 1 139 
His liae held the throne, with little 

interroplioB, down to John JU 1385 

BonHoDrr 1414 

John II 1464 

Sowmiell 1495 

Bon SebastiftD. .... — — 

Henry the Cardinal. • --^ 


Philip II. KM>X of Spain, 

JohoIII 

JolmlV. 

Alphonso, 

Petarll. . 

John V. . 

JoMph, 

Marj, . . . 


Ids 

]64( 

16« 

1682 

17SC 
ITTi 


SOVEREIGNS OP PRUSSIA, 


Frederic I- 
Frederic 11. 
Fredfrtclll. 


1701 < 
1713[ 
17401 


Frederie IV. 
Frederio V. 


1*186 
1708 


PRESIDENTS AND VICE PRESIDENTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES OP AMERICA. 


PSStlDIITTf. 


George Washington, 


John Adams, 
Thomas Jeferson, 


re-eleetnd, 


JWmes Madison, 


re-elected. 


James Monroe, 


re-elected, 


VICS-PBXSIOSVTS. 

1789M John Adams, * . , • iW9 

T79S': re-eleeted, * . iT0| 

1797 Thomas Jefferson, . . . 1797 

1801 1 Aaron Bnrr, .... ||9t 

1805 Geori^ CYinton, . • . . isdS 

1809 i re-e]«cted, '. . 1809 

ISIS.lElbridffeGerTy, . ... 1813 

IsnltpanielP.Tompkin*, > > . If J? 
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